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To  the  Children  Who  Read  This  Book: 

Our  country  is  a  wonderful  land  in  which  to  live. 
It  is  made  up  of  many  people.  These  people  live  in 
•many  places.  This  book  will  take  you  to  some  of 
these  places,  or  communities,  where  they  live. 

You  will  read  of  a  land  where  water  is  hard  to  find. 
In  this  place,  you  will  see  the  clear  desert  sky  and  feel 
the  hot  rays  of  the  sun. 

You  will  read  of  a  land  where  grasses  grow  as  far 
as  the  eye  can  see.  Cattle  and  sheep  roam  the  hills. 
Cowboys  and  sheepherders  follow  the  trails  to  care 
for  the  animals. 

You  will  read  of  other  places  where  streams  run 
full,  and  rich  farms  dot  the  land.  As  you  read,  you 
will  see- 

golden  wheat, 

tall  corn, 

white  cotton, 

green  vegetables, 

red,  green,  and  yellow  apples, 

and  family  homes. 

You  will  see  tall  trees  and  men  who  work  in  the 
forests.  You  will  see  men  go  down  into  the  earth  to 
bring  out  the  coal  that  is  hidden  there. 
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You  will  go  with  men  who  drag  fish  from  the 
ocean. 

You  will  visit  a  land  where  winters  are  long  and 
cold,  and  summers  are  beautiful. 

You  will  read  of  a  large  city  where  many  people 
live  and  work  and  play. 

In  all  these  places,  you  will  see  how  people  help 
each  other  get  the  things  they  need.  You  will  see— 

How  children  help  families. 

How  families  help  children. 

How  neighbors  help  each  other. 

How  communities  grow. 

How  communities  help  each  other. 

How  communities  change  into  big  cities. 

How  cities  help  the  people  who  live  in  them. 

How  cities  help  the  country. 

How  the  country  helps  the  city. 

You  will  think  how  the  world  is  one  community. 

You  will  come  again  to  your  own  home,  knowing 
more  about  your  own  wonderful  country  and  the 
people  who  live  in  it. 


•  •  • 
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THE  AUTHORS 


UNIT  ONE 

Communities  in  the  United  States 


A  big  air-travel  map  filled  the  window  in  Smith’s 
bookstore.  Severahboys  were  looking  at  it. 

‘"The  United  States  must  be  a  big  country,”  said 
John.  ‘It  took  my  uncle  eight  days  to  drive  across  it 
in  a  car.” 

“Did  he  drive  at  night,  too?” 

“No,  he  slept  at  night.” 

'  “A  train  trip  takes  three  days  and  nights,”  said 
Allen. 

“My  brother  flew  across  the  United  States,”  said 
Steve.  “It  took  fifteen  hours.  He  saw  our  country 
from  one  coast  to  the  other.  I  wish  I  could  take  a  trip 
like  that.” 
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MEXICO 


''I'i 

€-d<, . ' .;'  '  1  ' 

■■■  is 

A  community  is  where  people  live  near  one  another. 

ri  think  my  uncle  has  seen  most  of  our  country,” 
said  John.  “Some  day  he  is  going  to  take  me  with 
him.” 

“Does  your  uncle  travel  all  the  time?  Doesn’t  he 
work?” 

“Sure  he  works.  He  works  for  some  people  who 
are  writing  books  about  America.  He  studies  how 
people  live  all  over  the  United  States.” 

“He  can’t  study  about  everybody  in  the  United 
States.  There  are  too  many  people  for  that.” 

“I  didn’t  mean  that.  He  is  trying  to  find  out  how 
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the  people  live  in  some  of  the  different  communities/’ 

“What  do  you  mean  by  a  community?’’  asked 
Carl. 

“A  community  is  a  place  where  people  live  near 
one  another  and  help  one  another  get  the  things  they 
need,”  said  John. 

“Then  we  live  in  a  community,  don’t  we?  ”  asked 
Carl. 

“Yes.  We  studied  about  our  community  in  school 
last  year.  We  found  out  how  people  in  our  com¬ 
munity  help  one  another  get  the  things  they  need.” 

“What  things?” 

“Food.  Farmers  raise  our  food.” 

“Truck  drivers  bring  the  food  to  us.” 

“Road  builders  make  roads  for  the  trucks.” 

“The  grocers  sell  us  our  food.” 

“My  grandfather  is  an  engineer.  He  runs  a  train. 
It  hauls  loads  of  food  every  day.” 

“Boats  carry  food,  too.  Sometimes  they  take  it 

% 

long  distances.” 

“So  do  airplanes.” 

“I  see,”  said  Carl.  “A  community  is  a  place  where 
people  help  each  other  get  everything  they  need. 
Some  people  help  us  get  food.  Some  people  help  us 
get  clothing.  Some  people  help  us  get  lumber  for  our 
homes.  Some  people  help  us  get  furniture  and  books 
and  other  things.” 
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“My  father  helps  our  community  to  have  elec¬ 
tricity,”  said  Ed. 

“Mine  sends  out  telegrams,”  said  Alvin. 

“I  never  knew  there  was  so  much  to  a  community, 
rd  like  to  study  about  communities,”  said  Carl. 

“Miss  Park  asked  us  what  we  wanted  to  study. 
Maybe  she  would  let  us  study  about  different  com¬ 
munities  in  the  United  States,”  said  Alvin. 

“Of  course  she  would.” 

‘‘We  own  Alaska.  Td  like  to  study  it,  too.  I  want 
to  go  there  sometime.” 

“Let’s  ask  Miss  Park  tomorrow.” 

On  Monday,  John  said,  “Miss  Park,  we  know 


what  we  want  to  study.  May  we  study  about  the 
different  communities  in  the  United  States?” 

‘‘The  air-travel  map  in  Smith’s  bookstore  window 
made  us  want  to  study  about  places  in  our  country,” 
said  Alvin. 

“We  want  to  study  communities  all  over  the 
United  States,”  said  Carl.  “We  think  we  would  like 
it. 

“I  know  you  would  like  to  learn  about  commu¬ 
nities,”  said  Miss  Park. 

“Alaska  belongs  to  the  United  States.  We  want 
to  study  Alaska,  too.  I  want  to  go  there  sometime.  I 
want  to  know  how  people  live  there.”  John  looked 
very  serious. 

“It  would  be  nice  to  go  to  Alaska,  John.  We  can 
study  a  community  in  Alaska  if  everyone  agrees 
to  it.” 

WHAT  PEOPLE  NEED  IN  ORDER  TO.  LIVE 

“We  can  begin  our  study  by  finding  the  answer 
to  this  question.”  Then  Miss  Park  turned  to  the 
board.  She  wrote:  What  do  people  need  in  order  to 
live? 

“They  need  air,”  said  Bill.  He  was  always  joking. 
The  children  laughed,  and  so  did  Miss  Park. 

Then  she  wrote  Air  on  the  board.  “Yes,  they  do. 
And  they  need  pure  air.” 
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OOR  COUNTRY-THE  UNITED  STATES 


“They  also  need  food,”  said  Carl. 

Miss  Park  wrote  the  list  as  the  children  talked. 

“They  need  clothing,”  Mary  said. 

“They  may  need  different  clothing  for  summer 
and  for  winter.” 

“They  need  homes.  We  wouldn’t  know  what  to 
do  without  homes.” 

“They  need  lumber  to  build  homes.” 

“All  houses  are  not  made  of  lumber.  Our  house  is 
stucco.” 

“Ours  is  brick,”  said  Jean. 

“We  do  need  many  materials  for  building  homes. 
When  we  study  homes  we  shall  talk  about  materials 
for  homes.” 

“People  need  tools  and  animals  to  help  them  with 
their  work.” 

“Does  everybody  need  tools?”  asked  Miss  Park. 

“Yes,  I  think  they  do,”  said  Bill.  “Even  my  mother 
needs  a  tack  hammer  sometimes.  And  she  can  use  it 


too.”  The  children  laughed  at  the  way  he  said  it. 

Miss  Park  wrote :  Tools, 

“Does  everyone  need  animals?” 

“No.  We  don’t  have  any  animals,”  said  Carl. 

“We  have  a  cat.  We  don’t  really  need  it,  but  we 
like  it,”  Ellen  said. 

“Some  people  need  animals  to  take  them  to 
town.” 

“Some  people  use  animals  to  pull  plows  and  to 
pull  wagons.” 

“Some  people  need  animals  for  meat.” 

“Some  people  need  the  skins  for  clothing.” 

“I  was  wrong.  Miss  Park.  People  need  animals,” 
said  Carl. 

Miss  Park  wrote :  Animals. 

“People  need  ways  to  travel,”  said  Bill. 

“And  ways  to  talk  to  people  who  are  in  other 
places.  We  could  call  that  ways  to  get  news.” 

Miss  Park  wrote:  Ways  to  travel.  Under  it  she 
wrote:  Ways  to  get  news. 

“Don’t  those  have  big  names?”  asked  Jane. 

“Yes,  travel  is  transportation”  said  Miss  Park. 

“Getting  news  is  communication”  said  John.  He 
had  trouble  saying  the  word. 

Miss  Park  wrote  trans-por-ta-tion,  com-mu-ni-ca- 
tion.  The  children  learned  to  say  them.  Then  they 
read  their  list. 
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what  do  people  need  in  order  to  live? 

Air 

Food 

Clothing 

Homes 

Tools 

Animals 

Ways  to  travel  ( trans-por-ta-tion ) 

Ways  to  get  news  ( com-mu-ni-ca-tion ) 

“People  need  some  fun,”  said  John.  Miss  Park 
wrote:  Amusements. 

“People  need  friends,”  said  Mary. 

“We  almost  forgot  that.”  Miss  Park  added 
Friends. 

“People  want  to  be  comfortable,”  said  Carl. 
“That  is  why  they  need  all  those  things.” 

“That  is  true,”  said  Miss  Park.  “People  work  hard 
to  be  comfortable.  If  they  are  cold,  they  try  to  be 
warm.  If  they  are  hungry,  they  try  to  find  food.” 

“How  do  people  get  all  those  things?”  asked 
Cora.  “It  is  a  long  list.” 

“Most  of  the  work  people  do  helps  them  to  get 
these  things,”  said  Miss  Park. 

“We  learned  how  our  community  gets  these 
things,”  said  Bob.  “Workers  do  different  things.” 

“Some  workers  help  the  people  of  the  community 
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Workers  do  many  different  things. 


get  pure  water.  Some  help  us  get  our  food.  Some 
workers  make  clothes  and  others  sell  them.  Some 
workers  build  homes.” 

‘‘Some  help  other  people  make  friends.  My  sister 
works  at  the  Y.W.C.A.,  and  she  helps  people  make 
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friends.  Good  friends  help  to  make  people  happy.” 

"‘Some  workers  work  on  roads,  railroads,  bus  lines, 
or  air  lines.” 

'‘Some  work  at  the  post  office,  at  the  telephone 
office,  or  the  newspaper  office.” 

"Some  work  at  the  library,  the  church,  or  the 

school.” 

♦ 

"Some  help  keep  people  safe  from  fire  and  from 
accidents.” 

"If  people  live  where  coal  is  found,  some  workers 

will  mine.  The  coal  they  mine  helps  many  people. 

0 

Where  forests  grow,  some  workers  will  cut  trees.  The 
wood  they  cut  helps  many  people.” 

"If  people  live  near  the  water,  some  workers  will 
fish,”  said  Steve.  "Many  people  eat  the  fish.” 

"My  cousin  works  in  an  automobile  factory  in 
Detroit,”  said  Ellen.  "He  may  have  helped  make  our 
automobile.” 

"You  have  given  many  ways  people  help  each 
other,”  said  Miss  Park. 

"My  uncle  is  finding  out  how  people  in  communi¬ 
ties  in  the  United  States  help  each  other  get  the 
things  they  need.  He  is  studying  the  Navaho  Indians 
now.  May  we  study  the  Navaho  Indians?” 

"Yes,  we  can  begin  there,”  said  Miss  Park.  "To¬ 
morrow  we  will  study  how  those  Indians  live  in  a 
very  dry  land.” 
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LEARNING  BY  DOING 
Things  to  Do 

1.  Make  a  classroom  poster  of  the  names  of  the  states 
in  the  United  States.  Learn  to  read  the  names.  You 
may  want  to¬ 
ft.  Read  the  names  of  the  states  that  begin  with, 

for  example,  the  letter  M. 

b.  Read  the  names  of  the  states  that  are  spelled 
with  four  letters. 

c.  Read  the  names  of  states  having  two  words  in 
their  names. 

d.  Read  the  names  of  the  states  that  end  with  the 
sound  of  the  letter  O. 

2.  Have  committees  find  out  about  these  things  in  your 
community: 

How  people  get  materials  for  homes. 

How  people  get  food. 

How  people  get  clothing. 

What  tools  are  used.  Where  they  come  from. 
How  animals  are  used. 

How  people  travel. 

How  people  get  news. 

What  people  do  for  amusement. 

How  people  get  to  know  each  other. 

3.  Here  are  some  ways  to  find  answers  about  your  own 
community: 

Talk  to  older  people. 

Read  books. 

Read  the  newspaper. 

Study  pictures. 
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Think  of  other  ways  to  learn  about  your  com¬ 
munity. 

4.  Make  a  mural  of  all  the  workers  in  your  community. 
Give  your  mural  to  girls  and  boys  in  a  lower  grade 
studying  community  workers. 

5.  Talk  about  how  your  community  could  be  made 
better.  List  the  best  ways  girls  and  boys  in  your 
room  can  help  make  a  better  community. 

6.  Look  at  the  table  of  contents  in  the  front  of  this 
book.  Find  the  different  communities  the  children 
studied.  You  will  read  about  them  in  this  book. 

7.  List  the  parts  of  this  book.  Discuss  in  class  the  use 
of  each  part. 

8.  On  pages  8  and  9,  there  is  a  map  of  the  United 
States.  Locate  the  place  where  you  live. 

Do  you  live— 

along  the  coast, 
inland, 

on  a  desert, 
on  a  ranch, 
on  a  farm, 
in  the  mountains, 

in  a  city, 
in  a  village, 
in  the  country? 

Do  you  know  people  who  live  in  these  places  in  the 
United  States? 

Tell  the  other  children  about  these  people. 
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9.  Plan  with  your  teacher  a  lesson  on  “How  to  Write 
a  Letter.” 

Write  a  letter  to  someone  who  lives  in  another  place. 
Ask  him  to  tell  you  about  his  community. 

Ask  him  what  the  workers  in  his  family  do. 

Put  a  stamp  in  the  letter.  Tell  why  it  is  polite 
to  do  this. 

Words  to  Know 

Find  the  words  listed  below  in  this  unit.  Copy  the  sen¬ 
tence  in  which  you  find  each  word.  Underline  the  listed 
word.  Leave  two  blank  lines  below  each  sentence  you 
copy.  After  you  have  copied  all  the  sentences,  write  a 
sentence  of  your  own,  using  the  underlined  word,  below 
each  one  you  copied. 

amusements  material 

communication  transportation 

communities  telegrams 

Making  a  Puzzle 

Buy  a  large,  inexpensive  map  of  the  United  States. 
(Cost,  about  twenty-five  cents.)  Paste  it  carefully  to  a 
sheet  of  heavy  cardboard.  Weigh  the  map  down  until  it 
dries.  Ask  some  older  pupils  to  cut  the  map  apart  on  state 
lines.  Use  the  states  for  a  jigsaw  puzzle. 

An  old  discarded  map  of  the  United  States  can  be  used 
in  making  your  puzzle. 
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UNIT  TWO 


Community  in  the  Desert 


On  dry  land,  plants  grow  that  need  little  water. 
The  roots  push  far  down  into  the  earth  to  get  water. 
Cacti,  tall  ones  and  tiny  ones,  grow  in  all  sorts  of 
strange  shapes.  Gray-green  sagebrush  grows  low  on 
the  ground.  There  are  low  trees  called  juniper 
bushes,  or  cedar  trees.  It  is  good  that  they  grow  here. 
The  Indians  use  wood  from  juniper  bushes  when 
they  make  their  homes. 

Homes  on  the  desert  are  small  and  far  apart.  It 
is  hard  to  find  things  to  use  for  making  a  home.  This 
is  why  homes  are  small.  Each  family  has  sheep. 
Sheep  must  have  grass  to  eat,  and  there  is  not  much 
grass.  This  is  why  homes  are  far  apart. 

See  the  map  on  pages  8  and  9.  Find  northern 
New  Mexico  and  Arizona.  Where  the  Navahos  live, 
there  are  no  big  trees.  There  is  much  sunshine  and 
little  rain.  There  is  dry  yellow  and  red  earth.  Far 
off  there  are  the  mountains.  From  the  mountains, 
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streams  run  down  and  flow  through  the  dry  earth. 
Near  the  streams,  grass  grows.  Small  gardens  and 
small  fields  of  corn  are  near  the  streams. 

As  you  read  the  story,  you  will  learn  how  these 
people  who  live  on  this  land  with  little  water  get  the 
things  they  need.  You  will  learn— 

1.  How  they  get  water. 

2.  How  they  get  food  and  clothing. 

3.  How  they  get  homes. 

% 

4.  How  they  make  friends. 

5.  How  they  help  people  in  other  parts  of  the 
United  States. 

Getting  Ready  to  Study 

1.  Find  books  and  pictures  about  the  Navaho 
Indians. 

2.  If  you  have  a  library  in  your  community,  bor¬ 
row  books  about  the  Navaho  Indians. 

3.  Write  a  letter  to  your  state  library.  Ask  your 
teacher  to  help  you.  Ask  for  books,  pictures, 
and  movies  about  the  Navaho  Indians. 

A  NAVAHO  FAMILY 

Little  Warrior  stood  outside  the  door  of  his  hogan. 
He  did  not  hear  his  mother  ask  him  to  fill  the  water 
bucket.  He  was  looking  hard  over  the  desert.  Far, 
far  away,  a  small  cloud  was  moving.  To  Little  War- 
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Little  Warrior  stood  outside  the  door  of  his  hogan. 


rior’s  sharp  eyes,  it  was  more  than  a  cloud.  It  was 
their  flock  of  sheep.  Older  Sister  was  bringing  the 
sheep  home.  Father  was  coming,  too.  Little  Warrior 
ran  to  meet  them.  His  mother  watched  him.  She 
smiled  as  she  went  to  the  big,  wooden  barrel  of  water. 
She  filled  her  small  bucket.  '‘Boys  cannot  be  made  to 
do  woman’s  work,”  she  thought. 

Little  Bright  Eyes  watched  her  brother.  "Look, 
Mother,”  she  said.  "Older  Sister  comes.  Father  is 
coming,  too.” 

"Father  has  not  been  away  long,”  said  her  mother. 
"He  went  yesterday  to  help  Long  Arm  make  a  pen 
for  his  sheep.  The  pen  must  be  finished.” 
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Mother  was  grinding  the  corn  into  corn  meal. 


Bright  Eyes  was  glad  her  father  was  coming 
home. 

Her  mother  went  into  the  hogan.  Bright  Eyes 
heard  her  mother  grinding  the  corn  meal  once  more. 
She  would  make  the  corn  meal  very  fine.  Soon  she 
would  be  mixing  the  bread. 

''You  have  watched  long  enough,”  called  her 
mother.  "Come  now  and  build  the  fire.  Your  father 
and  sister  will  need  food.” 

The  Navaho  Home  • 

Bright  Eyes  went  into  the  hogan.  It  was  a  com¬ 
fortable  home.  It  was  a  hut  made  of  wood  from 
juniper  bushes.  The  wooden  frame  was  covered  with 
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clay.  The  roof  was  round.  There  was  a  hole  in  the 
roof  to  let  out  smoke.  The  door  faced  east.  Inside 
there  was  one  room  big  enough  for  all  the  family. 
One  side  belonged  to  the  men.  The  other  side  be¬ 
longed  to  the  women  and  children.  Blankets  and 
sheepskins  were  on  the  floor  near  the  walls.  They  sat 
on  these  during  the  day  and  slept  on  them  at  night. 

There  was  no  wooden  floor  in  the  hogan.  In  the 
middle  of  the  room,  a  hole  had  been  made  in  the 
earth.  In  this  hollow  place,  Bright  Eyes  put  some 
dry  juniper  brush.  She  lighted  it  with  a  match.  Then 
she  put  the  coffeepot  across  two  stones.  The  fire 
burned  under  the  coffeepot.  The  smoke  went  out 
through  the  hole  in  the  roof  of  the  hogan.  Then  she 
went  to  the  door  to  watch  for  her  father. 

“Father  is  here!'’  she  called.  “He  is  helping  Older 
Sister  and  Brother  put  the  sheep  into  the  pen.  May 
we  eat  in  the  cookshade?” 


Eyes 
and  her 
mother  car- 
ried  the 
food  to  the 
cookshade. 


They  carried  the  coffee,  some  tin  cups,  and  the 
pan  of  hot  corn  bread  to  the  cookshade. 

Every  Navaho  home  has  a  cookshade  in  summer. 
It  is  an  open  shed  south  of  the  hogan.  Juniper 
branches  are  piled  up  to  make  a  shade  from  the  sun. 
Little  Warrior  had  made  this  one. 

'‘This  is  a  good  cookshade,”  said  Brave  Heart. 
"You  are  learning  many  things  that  a  Navaho  must 
know.  Little  Warrior.” 

As  they  were  eating.  Brave  Heart  said,  "I  saw 
Tall  Man  over  at  Bitter  Water  Wash  today.  His  son. 
Little  Deer  Hunter,  feels  bad  all  over.  They  have 
sent  for  a  Singer.  Red  Hat  is  coming  to  sing  over  him. 
It  will  be  a  three-day  sing.  They  want  us  to  help.  I 
think  we  will  go  to  this  sing.” 

"Will  this  be  a  big  sing?” 

"Yes.  Tall  Man  is  asking  all  his  relatives  to  come. 
It  will  be  a  big  sing.  We  will  go  early  tomorrow.” 

When  a  Navaho  is  sick,  the  Navaho  people  think 
that  a  Singer  can  help  him  get  well.  The  Singer  may 


Brave  Heart  and  his  son  put  a  board  in  the  diteh. 


come  for  one  night  or  he  may  come  for  as  many  as 
nine  nights.  Sometimes  many  friends  and  relatives 
come  to  help,  too. 

The  Singer,  or  medicine  man,  is  a  very  important 
man.  The  songs  he  sings  and  the  prayers  he  says  are 
part  of  the  Navaho  religion.  He  is  the  Navaho  doctor, 
too.  He  uses  some  medicines.  He  makes  medicine 
from  plants  and  minerals.  He  helps  the  sick  person 
rest  and  keep  warm.  It  takes  a  long  time  for  a 
Navaho  to  learn  to  be  a  Singer. 

Watering  the  Garden 

After  a  while.  Brave  Heart  and  Little  Warrior 
went  to  the  garden.  It  was  a  long  walk.  From  a 
stream  far  away,  they  had  dug  a  ditch.  The  garden 
was  along  the  ditch.  Melon  and  squash  vines  spread 
over  the  ground.  Beans  rose  a  little  higher.  Corn 
stood  tall.  The  plants  were  far  apart.  In  dry  lands 
the  roots  must  go  far  to  get  enough  water. 

Brave  Heart  and  his  son  put  a  board  across  the 


Water  filled  the  ditch  and  ran  over  the.  garden. 


Bright  Eyes’  loom  was  beside  her  mother  s  loom. 


stream.  The  water  turned  into  the  ditch.  They  put 
a  board  in  the  ditch  at  the  end  of  the  garden.  The 
ditch  filled.  The  water  ran  out  over  the  garden. 
Brave  Heart  and  his  son  took  out  the  boards  and 
started  home. 

Little  Bright  Eyes  Helps 

Little  Bright  Eyes  helped  her  mother  with  her 
weaving.  She  found  the  right  colors  of  yarn. 

Little  Bright  Eyes  had  made  some  of  the  colors 
from  desert  plants.  She  made  a  beautiful  rose-red 
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color  from  some  roots.  She  made  a  lovely  lemon 
yellow  from  a  plant  called  “Owl’s  Foot.’’  She  had  a 
few  red  threads.  They  came  from  a  cloth  which  her 
mother  had  bought  long  ago  at  the  trading  post.  She 
had  plenty  of  black  and  white  and  gray  yarn.  These 
were  the  colors  of  the  sheep’s  wool.  All  the  Navahos 
had  to  do  was  to  cut  the  wool  off  the  sheep,  wash  it, 
and  twist  it  into  yarn.  Older  Sister  did  not  weave. 
She  was  too  busy  caring  for  the  sheep. 

Little  Bright  Eyes  thought  her  mother’s  rug  was 
beautiful.  Her  own  little  loom  was  beside'  her 
mother’s.  The  patterns  of  the  rugs  were  almost  alike. 
Of  course.  Bright  Eyes’  rug  was  much  smaller.  She 
was  proud  of  it.  She  hoped  to  weave  many  beautiful 
things.  She  had  learned  how  to  thread  the  wool  on  a 
loom.  She  knew  how  to  thump  it  down  hard  with  the 
wooden  fork.  This  kept  the  threads  even.  It  also 
made  the  threads  so  close  that  the  rug  would  wear  a 
long  time.  The  Navahos  are  proud  of  their  weaving. 

THE  SING 

Many  things  had  to  be  done  before  the  family 
could  leave  for  the  sing.  They  were  up  early  next 
morning.  Little  Bright  Eyes  rolled  up  the  sheepskins 
and  blankets.  Older  Sister  took  the  sheep  to  the 
fields.  She  would  stay  at  home  to  care  for  the  sheep. 
Others  in  the  family  dressed  in  their  best  clothing. 
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Little  Warrior  wore  a  yellow  shirt.  His  father  wore  a 
red  one.  Both  wore  new  dungarees  and  big  hats. 
Bright  Eyes  and  her  mother  wore  velveteen  blouses 
and  full  cotton  skirts.  Her  mother  carried  a  bright 
shawl.  They  wore  many  beads  and  bracelets. 

After  breakfast,  Brave  Heart  and  Little  Warrior 
caught  the  horses.  They  put  blankets  into  the  wagon. 
After  the  sing,  they  planned  to  stop  at  the  trading 
post.  Bright  Eyes  and  her  mother  put  in  some  weav¬ 
ing  to  trade.  Brave  Heart  took  some  of  the  silver 
jewelry  he  had  made.  Theii  they  started  on  the  long, 
hot  ride. 

The  Beautiful  Desert 

As  they  rode  along.  Little  Warrior  saw  that  the 
desert  was  beautiful.  The  gray  sagebrush  looked 
black.  In  the  shadow  of  the  hogan,  the  yellow  sand 
looked  purple.  The  early  sun  made  the  rest  of  the 
sand  very  yellow  and  sparkling.  Yellow  was  his 
favorite  color.  To  the  west,  red  rocks  stood  high 
against  the  sky. 

As  far  as  Little  Warrior  could  see,  there  was 
desert.  Little  prairie  dogs  sat  up  as  the  wagon  went 
by.  A  jack  rabbit  ran  and  hid  behind  the  sage¬ 
brush.  The  morning  wind  was  warm.  The  air  was 
full  of  the  spicy  odor  of  juniper  trees.  Little  Warrior 
sang  this  Navaho  song: 
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All  is  beautiful, 

All  is  beautiful, 

All  is  beautiful,  indeed. 

Now  the  Mother  Earth 
And  the  Father  Sky, 

Meeting,  joining  one  another, 
Helpmates  ever,  they. 


^  From  The  Indians'  Book  by  Natalie  Curtis.  Published  by  Harper  & 
Brothers.  By  permission  of  the  author  and  Paul  Burlin,  copyright  holder. 


All  is  beautiful. 

All  is  beautiful. 

All  is  beautiful,  indeed. 


And  the  night  of  darkness 
And  the  dawn  of  light. 

Meeting,  joining  one  another. 
Helpmates  ever,  they. 


All  is  beautiful. 

All  is  beautiful. 

All  is  beautiful,  indeed. 


And  the  white  eorn 
And  the  yellow  eom. 

Meeting,  joining  one  another. 
Helpmates  ever,  they. 


All  is  beautiful. 

All  is  beautiful. 

All  is  beautiful,  indeed.^ 


The  desert  was  beautiful.  Prairie  dogs  sat  up  as  the  wagon  went  by 


A  jack  rabbit  ran  and  hid  behind  the  sagebrush. 


Toward  noon  the  day  grew  very  hot.  The  chil¬ 
dren  slept.  Brave  Heart  and  his  wife  stayed  awake  to 
talk  and  drive.  They  waved  to  people  in  hogans 
which  they  passed.  They  stopped  once  to  help  their 
friend,  Iron  Face.  He  was  having  trouble  with  an 
old  car.  He  had  just  traded  his  horse  for  this  car. 

''Get  a  horse!”  laughed  Brave  Heart.  "They  are 

better  for  the  desert.” 

* 

"I  guess  you  are  right,”  said  Iron  Face.  He 
laughed,  too. 


The  sun  was  nearly  down  when  they  came  to  Tall 
Man’s  hogan.  Many  people  they  knew  were  already 
there. 


Brush  hogans  were  built  for  the  visitors. 


The  Sing  for  Little  Deer  Hunter 

Brave  Heart  and  Little  Warrior  put  the  horses 
into  the  horse  pen.  Bright  Eyes  and  her  mother  went 
to  help  some  women  who  were  cooking  mutton  and 
fried  bread  for  supper.  Little  Warrior  found  his  • 
friend,  Slender  Boy.  They  had  many  things  to  tell 
each  other. 

Tall  Man  and  his  family  had  been  busy  all  day. 
They  built  brush  hogans  for  the  visitors.  They  had 
brought  wood  and  water.  They  had  killed  many 
sheep.-  They  had  made  much  bread.  Tall  Man  loved 
his  son,  and  he  wanted  him  to  get  well. 

All  of  the  everyday  things  in  the  hogan  were  put 
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away.  Red  Hat,  the  Singer,  and  his  helpers  laid  out 
their  medicines.  Everything  was  put  in  the  right 
place. 

The  Singer  and  Little  Deer  Hunter  were  on  the 
west  side  of  the  fire  facing  east.  All  the  women  sat 
on  the  north  side.  The  men  sat  on  the  south.  That 
was  just  as  it  should  be  to  help  Little  Deer  Hunter  get 
well.  Everyone  listened  to  the  Singer.  They  did  just 
what  he  told  them  to  do. 

Sometimes  they  joined  Red  Hat  in  the  chant. 
Sometimes  they  brought  wood  for  the  fire.  At  other 
times  some  helpers  did  a  sacred  dance.  Red  Hat  had 
spent  years  learning  how  to  be  a  Singer.  He  knew 
how  to  frighten  away  the  bad  spirits  and  how  to 
please  the  good  spirits. 

For  three  nights  and  two  days.  Red  Hat  tried  to 
make  Little  Deer  Hunter  well.  When  the  people 
were  not  helping,  they  visited.  They  did  not  come 
^  together  very  often.  They  lived  far  apart.  Both 
grown  people  and  children  visited  and  played  games. 
Bright  Eyes  and  her  friend.  Raven  Hair,  liked  to 
watch  the  games.  Little  Warrior  and  Slender  Boy 
liked  to  play  games  with  bows  and  arrows. 

On  the  third  day.  Red  Hat,  the  Singer,  said  that 
Little  Deer  Hunter  was  much  better.  His  father  was 
happy.  He  thanked  Red  Hat  and  the  visitors  who 
had  helped.  He  gave  them  a  dinner  of  mutton,  beans. 
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At  the  trading  post,  the  Indians  could  get  many  things. 


corn  bread,  and  coffee.  The  visitors  put  their  things 
into  the  wagons.  They  said  good-by  and  went  away 
over  the  desert  to  the  trading  post. 

THE  TRADING  POST 

The  trading  post  was  a  store  where  Indians  and 
white  people  came  to  buy  and  to  sell.  It  was  a  good 
place  to  see  friends.  Two  white  men  owned  the 
trading  post.  They  tried  to  have  all  the  things  the 
Indians  needed. 

Bright  Eyes  had  a  little  rug  and  a  little  bag  she 
had  made.  She  traded  the  little  rug  for  pretty  cotton 
cloth  to  make  a  new  skirt.  She  traded  the  little  bag 
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for  some  beads  for  Older  Sister.  Brave  Heart  traded 
some  jewelry  for  a  yellow  shirt  and  a  pair  of  dun¬ 
garees  for  Little  Warrior.  Everyone  had  some  candy. 
Their  mother  traded  her  blanket  for  bright-colored 
velveteen  cloth.  She  wanted  to  make  blouses  for  her¬ 
self  and  Older  Sister.  She  got  some  bright  combs,  a 
tiny  mirror,  coffee,  salt,  matches,  and  a  silver  bracelet 
that  Clever  Hands  had  made.  He  was  the  best  silver 
worker. 

Some  friends  were  trading  pihon  nuts,  wool,  and 
furs  for  things  they  needed.  Some  were  playing  a 
game  with  darts.  Brave  Heart  stopped  to  talk  and  to 
play. 

Late  in  the  afternoon,  they  started  home.  Little 
Warrior  thought  his  life  was  a  good  one.  He  and  his 
sister  knew  how  to  herd  sheep.  They  moved  with  the 
sheep  wherever  they  could  find  grass.  He  knew  how 
to  build  a  cookshade.  His  mother  and  sister  made 
blankets,  and  they  cooked  for  him.  He  helped  his 
father  plant  and  raise  corn  and  beans  for  food.  At  the 
trading  post  they  traded  for  things  they  needed.  He 
had  a  friend.  Slender  Boy. 

Some  day  he  would  have  his  own  sheep,  some 
goats,  and  a  few  horses,  too.  The  white  men  were 
talking  of  digging  many  ditches.  The  ditches  would 
bring  water  for  gardens  and  farms.  He  had  learned 
about  that  at  school.  He  would  have  some  land.  He 
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would  build  a  hogan.  The  school  would  teach  him  to 
run  the  white  man’s  farming  machines.  He  would 
make  many  things  grow. 

Little  Warrior  fell  asleep.  Bright  Eyes  had  been 
asleep  for  a  long  while.  When  they  awoke,  it  was 
day.  When  Little  Warrior  and  Little  Bright  Eyes 
saw  their  own  hogan,  they  sang  this  song: 

Lo,  yonder  the  hogan, 

The  hogan  blessed! 

There  beneath  the  sunrise 
Standeth  the  hogan. 

The  hogan  blessed. 


Evermore  enduring, 

Happy  evermore. 

His  hogan. 

His  hogan,  blessed. 

Lo,  yonder  the  hogan. 

The  hogan  blessed!  ^ 

LEARNING  BY  DOING 
Things  to  Do 

1.  A  Navaho  boy  and  girl  meet.  They  talk  about  their 
work.  Play  this  story. 

2.  Make  a  picture  of  some  part  of  the  story.  Have  it 

^  From  The  Indians’  Book  by  Natalie  Curtis.  Published  by  Harper  & 
Brothers.  By  permission  of  the  author  and  Paul  Burlin,  copyright  holder. 
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show  how  people  live  in  a  community  of  little  rain. 

3.  Talk  about  the  word  pictures  in  this  story. 

4.  Make  Navaho  Indian  designs.  Use  only  the  true 
Navaho  designs. 

Words  to  Know 

Find  these  words  in  the  story.  Copy  a  sentence  using 
each  word.  Tell  what  each  words  means. 

ditches  cacti  Navaho 

.  hogan  cookshade  patterns 

sagebrush  desert  pihon 

Thoughts  to  Talk  About 

1.  No  matter  where  they  live,  people  try  to  be  com¬ 
fortable. 

2.  People  in  dry  lands  have  to  plan  well  to  have  all  the 
things  they  need. 

3.  People  in  dry  lands  raise  animals* which  can  eat  short 
grass. 

4.  In  lands  which  have  little  water,  gardens  and  farms 
are  small. 

5.  Water  from  the  streams  is  run  through  ditches  to 
gardens  and  farms. 

6.  People  who  live  in  desert  communities  like  their 
homes. 

Working  Together 

Discuss  the  meaning  of  alphabet.  Tell  what  you  think 
alphabetical  order  means. 

Keep  a  growing  list  of  the  places  where  you  find  words 
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or  names  in  alphabetical  order.  You  may  wish  to  begin 
your  list  with— 

Words  or  Names  in  Alphabetical  Order 
The  Dictionary 
The  Telephone  Directory 

Arrange  in  alphabetical  order  the  words  under  Words 
to  Know. 

Make  other  practice  lessons  on  putting  words  in  alpha¬ 
betical  .order. 

A  Class  Discussion 

Few  girls  and  boys  have  all  the  books  they  would  like 
to  read.  There  are  many,  many  libraries  where  books  can 
be  borrowed.  Discuss  with  your  teacher  where  the  best 
libraries  are  from  which  your  class  might  borrow  books. 
You  may  be  near  a  city  library  or  a  county  library.  You  can 
borrow  books  by  mail  from  state  libraries. 

Helping  Yourself 

Plan  a  way  to  earn  some  money  for  buying  books  for 
your  room  library.  Some  girls  and  boys  had  a  cooky  sale 
to  earn  money.  One  class  sold  scrap  paper.  Some  other  girls 
and  boys  sold  fruit  for  the  afternoon  recess  lunch.  .They 
had  fun  buying  and  selling.  Can  you  plan  a  better  way? 

GOOD  BOOKS  TO  READ 

Ashkee  of  Sunshine  Water,  by  Faith  Hill  and  Mabel  F.  Rice. 
Evanston,  Illinois:  Row,  Peterson  and  Company,  1941. 
It  is  very  easy. 

Dancing  Cloud,  by  Mary  Marsh  Buff.  New  York:  The 
Viking  Press,  1937.  Gives  much  information.  For  the 
average  reader. 
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Dark  Eyes  and  Her  Navaho  Blanket,  by  Elizabeth  K.  Salem. 
Chicago:  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  1947.  It  has  many 
pictures.  For  the  average  reader. 

Little  Navaho  Bluebird,  by  Ann  Nolan  Clark.  New  York: 
The  Viking  Press,  1943.  It  is  not  hard  to  read,  and  it  is 
very  interesting.  - 

Man  in  Nature,  by  Carl  Sauer.  New  York:  Charles  Scrib¬ 
ner’s  Sons,  1939.  Interesting,  authentic  background  of 
Indians  before  the  days  of  the  white  man.  For -a  good 
reader. 

Moonlight  and  Rainbow,  a  Story  of  Navajo  Indians,  by 
Geneva  Rhodes.  Bloomington,  Illinois:  McKnight  and 
McKnight,  1939.  Easy  to  read. 

Our  Country,  by  Lucy  Sprague  Mitchell  and  Dorothy  Stall. 
Boston:  D.  C.  Heath  and  Company,  1945.  Pages  225- 
251  are  about  the  Navahos.  It  is  easy  to  read. 

Summer  at  Yellow  Singers,  by  Flora  Bailey.  New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Company,  1948.  Gives  much  true  in¬ 
formation. 

Two  Little  Navahos  Dip  Their  Sheep,  by  Eva  L.  Butler. 
Eau  Claire,  Wisconsin:  E.  M.  Hale  and  Company,  1937. 
It  is  very  easy. 

GOOD  FILMS  TO  SEE 

Indians  of  the  Southwest.  New  York:  American  Museum 
of  Natural  History.  Shows  how  Navaho  Indians  make 
homes,  grind  corn,  make*bread,  and  weave  blankets. 
Navajo  Children.  Chicago:  Encyclopaedia  Britannica. 
Shows  play,  work,  singing,  and  weaving. 
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UNIT  THREE 


Community  on  the  Range 


There  are  places  in  our  country  where  millions  of 
cattle  and  sheep  graze.  They  roam  over  wide  acres 
of  land.  On  this  land,  grass  grows.  Desert  plants 
come  up  in  spots  where  the  land  is  too  dry  to  grow 
grass.  Farm  and  garden  crops  grow  along  the  rivers 
and  the  streams.  Animals  drink  from  streams  or 
water  holes.  Here  and  there,  the  ranch  owner  has 
built  a  dam  to  bring  water  to  his  land,  to  his  house, 
or  to  his  animals. 

This  is  the  land  of  cowboys.  Large  ranches  are 
places  of  friendliness,  where  ranch  owners  and  cow¬ 
boys  live  and  work.  Cowboys  ride  out  for  miles  on 
horses  or  in  cars  to  see  the  cattle.  Owners,  too,  go  to 
see  their  stock. 

Look  at  the  map  on  page  68.  Find  the  rich  grass¬ 
land  of  the  United  States.  It  has  more  water  than  the 
land  of  the  Navahos.  Men  have  learned  how  to  use 
this  grassland  to  raise  animals  which  are  important 
to  America. 
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Most  ranches  in  the  grassland  are  somewhat  like 
the  ranch  in  this  story.  As  you  read  this  story,  think 
about— 

1.  What  ranch  buildings  are  like. 

2.  Why  ranches  must  be  large. 

3.  How  ranch  families  live. 

4.  How  ranch  families  get  the  things  they  need. 

5.  Why  visitors  are  welcome. 

6.  What  cowboys  do. 

7.  How  cattle  and  sheep  are  cared  for. 

8.  What  ranch  people  do  for  amusement. 

9.  How  people  on  ranches  help  the  world. 

10.  How  other  people  help  people  who  live  on 
ranches. 

Getting  Ready  to  Study 

1.  Collect  pictures  and  books  that  tell  about 
raising  cattle,  sheep,  and  horses. 

2.  Talk  about  cattle  raising.  Working  together, 
write  down  what  you  want  to  find  out. 

3.  List  all  the  things  around  you  that  might  have 

come  from  a  ranch.  Add  to  your  list  as  you 

«- 

study. 

CROSS  ANCHOR  CATTLE  RANCH 

When  old  Tex  Roper  was  a  young  man,  he  rode 
his  horse  for  hundreds  of  miles.  He  wanted  to  raise 
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cattle.  He  was  looking  for  a  good  place  to  have  a 
ranch.  He  saw  a  place  where  three  streams  came 
from  the  hills. 

“This  is  the  place,”  he  said.  “I  can  dam  the 
streams.  That  will  make  the  water  flow  over  my 
fields.  I  will  build  wire  fences  around  some  of  my 
fields.  Then  I  can  raise  hay  to  feed  my  cattle  during 
the  winter.  They  can  graze  on  the  prairie  and  on  the 
hills  in  summer.” 

Tex  Roper  is  an  old  nian  now.  He  and  his  son  Jim 
own  the  Cross  Anchor  Cattle  Ranch.  They  call  their 
ranch  the  Cross  Anchor  because  they  use  a  cross 
anchor  to  mark  their  cattle.  Their  mark,  or  brand, 
looks  like  this  d>.  Every  year  in  June  the  Cross 
Anchor  cowboys  brand  the  new  calves.  The  brand  is 
burned  with  a  hot  iron  on  the  left  hip  of  the  calf.  The 
hair  does  not  grow  again  where  the  -skin  has  been 
burned.  Tex  and  Jim  Roper  can  tell  their  cattle  by 
this  mark. 

Jim  Roper  is  a  man  now.  He  and  his  wife  and 
family  live  in  a  large  house.  It  is  built  of  lumber. 
Many  visitors  can  stay  in  it.  The  Ropers  have  three 
children.  James  is  twelve.  Mary  is  ten.  Billy  is  eight. 
Grandfather  Tex  Roper  lives  with  Jim  and  his  family. 

A  windmill  nearby  pumps  water  to  the  house.  A 
furnace  keeps  the  house  warm.  Electricity  is  made 
right  on  the  ranch.  All  the  buildings  can  be  lighted. 
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Some  other  ranch  homes  have  electricity  brought 
from  other  places.  The  telephone  is  used  to  call 
friends,  or  to  call  the  doctor.  Mail  comes  every  day. 
All  the  family  listens  to  the  radio. 

The  cowboys  are  hired  men.  They  sleep  in  the 
old  log  ranch  house.  Since  the  new  ranch  house  has 
been  built,  they  call  the  log  house  -the  ‘Tunkhouse.” 
Beds  are  often  called  ''bunks”  in  ranch  country,  just 
as  they  are  in  camps.  Bunkhouse*really  means  "bed 
house.” 

The  ranches  are  so  big  that  cowboys  are  some¬ 
times  far  away  from  home  at  night.  When  this  hap¬ 
pens,  they  stay  all  night  at  the  nearest  ranch.  They 
are  always  welcome.  A  visiting  cowboy  just  rides 
right  in.  He  puts  his  horse  in  the  barn  and  feeds  him. 
Then  he  goes  to  the  bunkhouse.  When  a  visiting 
cowboy  comes  to  Cross  Anchor  Ranch,  one  of  the 
hired  men  tells  Mrs.  Roper  that  there  will  be  another 
man  for  supper. 

At  supper,  they  talk  over  the  news  from  the  dif¬ 
ferent  ranches.  Mrs.  Roper  and  Mary  like  this,  for 
they  do  not  go  to  other  ranches  very  often.  The  radio 
brings  news  of  faraway  places,  but  they  like  to  have 
news  of  their  neighbors. 

There  are  many  other  buildings  on  the  ranch. 
There  is  a  garage  for  the  cars  and  truck.  The  tractor 
and  farm  machinery  are  kept  in  a  machine  shed. 
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A  visiting  cowboy  is  always  welcome. 

Near  the  horse  barn  is  another  barn  where  grain  is 
stored.  There  is  a  cow  barn  for  the  milk  cows. 

Back  of  the  horse  barn  is  a  hay  corral.  Long 
stacks  of  hay  are  in  it.  This  hay  is  fed  to  horses. 

There  are  cowsheds  and  hay  corrals  for  the  cows. 

The  sheds  are  long,  with  low,  flat  roofs.  One  side  of 
each  shed  is  left- open  so  that  the  cattle  will  not  get 
too  warm.  The  cattle  are  beef  cattle,  and  they  grow 
long,  shaggy  hair  in  winter.  This  protects  them  from 
the  cold. 
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Some  pens  are  next  to  the  cowsheds.  In  these 
pens,  cattle  are  kept  while  the  men  are  working  with 
them.  Here  the  cattle  are  branded. 

Looking  After  the  Calves 

About  the  middle  of  April,  the  cattle  are  driven  to 
the  fields  and  hills  to  graze.  The  cowboys  say  the 
cattle  are  ‘'put  out  on  the  range.”  Some  calves  are 
born  in  the  barns.  Most  of  them  are  born  out  on  the 
range.  There  the  cows  hide  their  new  calves  in  the 
bushes  so  that  they  are  safe.  A  cow  may  not  feed  her 
calf.  The  cowboys  ride  over  the  range  to  see  that  the 
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calves  and  their  mothers  are  all  right.  Sometimes  Mr. 
Roper  rides  the  range  to  do  this  work.  The  children 
like  to  go  with  him. 

One  Saturday  in  May,  James,  Mary,  and  Billy 
were  going  with  their  father.  The  children  were 
dressed  in  dungarees  and  riding  boots  with  high 
heels.  Mary  and  Billy  had  given  their  little  Indian 
ponies  some  oats. 

While  the  ponies  were  eating,  the  children  ate 
breakfast.  Mrs.  Roper  packed  four  lunches.  Mr. 
Roper  rolled  the  lunches  in  his  raincoat.  He  tied  it  on 


Marxf,  Billy,  and  James  were  ready  to  go  with  their  father. 


the  back  of  his  saddle.  He  and  James  hung  throw 
ropes  on  their  saddles.  After  breakfast,  they  got  on 
their  horses.  Mary  and  Billy  were  on  their  ponies. 
The  children  waved  good-by  to  their  mother. 

'‘Do  not  run  the  ponies  until  they  are  warm,”  said 
Mr.  Roper.  "It  is  not  good  for  them.” 

They  went  up  a  high  hill.  They  could  see  for 
miles.  They  saw  a  big  white  house  with  smoke  com¬ 
ing  out  of  the  chimney.  It  was  their  own  house.  The 
barns  and  the  corrals  were  around  it.  The  green  hay- 
fields  looked  like  velvet.  Far,  far  away  they  could  see 
another  ranch  home.  From  the  hill,  it  looked  like  a 
doll  house. 

Grazing  land  was  around  them,  as  far  as  they 
could  see.  Here  and  there  cattle  stood  in  small 
groups.  Calves  were  running  and  playing. 

The  day  grew  warm.  The  cows  started  toward 
the  water  holes.  One  or  two  cows  stayed  behind  to 
care  for  the  little  white-faced  calves.  The  calves  were 
lying  down  taking  their  naps. 

"What  is  that  cow  doing  down  there?”  asked 
Billy.  He  pointed  to  a  cow  near  some  bushes. 

"We  will  find  out,”  said  Mr.  Roper. 

They  turned  their  horses  and  went  down  the  hill 
to  the  cow.  The  cow  moved  in  a  small  circle  crying, 
Mo-oo.  A  new  little  calf  wobbled  by  her  side. 

"It’s  a  good  thing  you  saw  her,  Billy,”  said  Mr. 
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Roper.  ''The  calf  wants  milk,  and  it  cannot  start  the 
milk.  I  will  have  to  milk  the  cow.” 

"May  I  rope  the  cow?”  asked  James. 

"No,  Tm  afraid  not,  son,”  said  Mr.  Roper.  "She  is 
too  big  for  your  pony.” 

He  took  his  throw  rope.  He  made  a  loop  five  feet 
across.  His  horse  danced  toward  the  cow.  The  cow 
shook  her  head  and  mooed.  As  the  horse  came  close 
to  her,  the  cow  turned  and  ran  away.  When  the  cow 
ran  away,  the  horse  followed  her.  Mr.  Roper  swung 


Roping  the  cow 


They  went  up  a  high  hill. 


They  could  see  for  miles. 


the  rope  above  his  own  head  a  few  times.  The  rope 
flew  through  the  air.  It  fell  right  over  the  cow’s 
head.  The  horse  stopped.  Mr.  Roper  pulled  the  rope 
around  the  cow’s  neck.  Quickly  he  tied  the  rope 
around  the  saddle  horn.  The  rope  went  tight.  James 
caught  the  little  calf.  The  cow  rushed  at  him,  but  the 
rope  held  her.  Mr.  Roper  got  off  the  horse.  The  cow 
watched  James  and  her  calf. 

Mr.  Roper  put  his  hand  on  the  cow.  She  kicked 
at  him.  He  tried  again.  She  tried  to  bunt  him  with 
her  head.  At  last  she  stood  still  and  Mr.  Roper  petted 
her.  In  a  few  minutes,  she  was  quiet.  He  milked  her> 

While  Mr.  Roper  milked  the  cow,  James  pushed 


the  calf  up  to  his  father.  Mr.  Roper  pushed  the  calf 
up  to  the  mother  cow.  The  calf  took  the  milk  from 
the  mother  cow.  Mr.  Roper  went  to  the  cow’s  head. 
He  put  his  fingers  under  the  small  loop  in  the  end  of 
the  rope.  The  cow  rushed  at  him,  but  he  jumped  out 
of  her  way. 

He  tried  again.  This  time  the  cow  stood  quietly. 
Mr.  Roper  took  hold  of  the  little  loop.  He  pulled  the 
rope  to  tell  the  horse  to  move.  The  horse  understood. 
It  stepped  forward.  Quick  as  a  flash,  Mr.  Roper 
pulled  the  rope  off  over  the  cow’s  head. 

As  they  rode  away,  Mary  said,  ‘‘Daddy,  will  the 
calf  be  all  right  now?” 

“Yes,”  answered  Mr.  Roper,  “the  calf  will  be  able 
to  get  milk  now.  But  it  is  a  good  thing  we  came.  The 
calf  was  hungry.” 

At  noon,  Mr.  Roper  and  the  children  stopped 
near  a  spring.  They  ate  while  the  ponies  grazed  on 
'the  fresh  green  grass.  The  children  were  tired  and 
hungry.  The  sandwiches  and  apples  were  good.  The 
clear,  cold  water  from  the  spring  was  best  of  all. 

All  afternoon 'Mr.  Roper  and  the  children  rode 
from  one  little  bunch  of  cattle  to  another.  It  was  sup¬ 
pertime  when  they  reached  the  ranch.  They  took  the 
saddles  off  the  horses.  They  led  the  horses  and 
ponies  to  drink  from  the  big  water  tank  by  the  wind¬ 
mill.  They  tied  them  in  the  barn.  One  of  the  ranch 
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The  Cross  Anchor  School 


men  gave  the  horses  and  ponies  hay  and  oats.  The 
children  ran  to  the  house  to  tell  their  mother  all  that- 
had  happened. 

Calf  Roundup 

School  was  out  at  the  Cross  Anchor  School  the 
last  week  in  May.  It  was  a  little  one-room  school 
building  about  two  miles  from  the  Cross  Anchor 
Ranch.  Eighteen  children  went  to  school  there.  The 
children  rode  to  school  on  their  ponies.  In  winter, 
the  ponies  were  kept  in  a  stable  near  the  school.  In 
the  spring,  the  ponies  were  tied  out  on  the  grass. 

Calves  were  to  be  branded  the  next  week.  The 
children  talked  of  nothing  else.  The  boys  roped  each 
other  every  day  in  their  play.  They  thought  Monday 
would  never  come. 
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At  last  Monday  came.  They  were  to  round  up  the 
calves.  Breakfast  was  at  five  o’clock.  By  six,  Mr. 
Roper,  the  cowboys,  and  the  three  children  were 
riding  to  the  grazing  land.  They  reached  the  top  of 
the  high  hill.  Six  riders  were  waiting  for  them.  These 
men  came  frorri  other  ranches  to  help  with  the  brand¬ 
ing. 

'Tm  glad  you  are  here  with  your  men,  Tom,”  said 
Mr.  Roper.  ‘‘We  ll  help  you  when  you  brand  your 
calves.,  Tom,  take  six  men  and  go  north.  I’ll  take  the 
children  and  two  men  and  go  south.  Drive  all  the 
cattle  toward  the  windmill  on  Valley-Creek.  That  is 
about  in  the  middle  of  the  range.  We  ll  meet  you 
there  with  our  cattle.” 

Tom  rode  away  with  six  men.  Mr.  Roper  took  the 
three  children  and  two  of  the  Cross  Anchor  cowboys. 
Soon  they  saw  a  bunch  of  cattle.  Mr.  Roper  said, 
“Mary  and  Billy,  drive  them  toward  the  windmill. 
Take  any  other  cattle  you  see  along  the  way.”  The 
children  went  on  about  a  mile.  There  they  saw  more 
cattle.  They  drove  the  cattle  toward  the  windmill. 

It  was  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning.  Cattle  were 
walking  toward  the  Valley-Creek  windmill  from  the 
north,  south,  and  west.  Horsemen  were  riding  be¬ 
hind  them.  The  horsemen  were  shouting  at  them  as 
they  rode.  Dust  was  rising  in  small  white  clouds. 
The  day  was  hot.  By  half  past  ten,  the  cattle  were  all 
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together  in  the  corrals.  Calves  were  lost  from  their 
mothers.  Cows  were  bawling— bawling— bawling. 

The  men  got  olf  their  horses  and  rested.  The 
cattle  quieted  down.  Then  Jim  Roper  and  Tom  Clark 
got  on  their  horses.  They  rode  into  the  herd.  They 
began  to  separate  the  cattle.  They  separated  from 
the  cattle  the  yearlings  and  the  cows  that  had  no 
calves.  These  were  to  go  back  to  the  range.  The 
children  and  the  other  riders  kept  the  cows  and 
calves  from  running  out  of  the  corral.  James  wanted 


The  calf  roundup 


to  help  separate  the  cattle,  but  his  father  said,  '‘No. 
This  is  work  for  men.  You  help  the  younger  chil¬ 
dren.” 

Mr.  Roper  was  a  good  cowboy.  He  knew  what  to  * 
do  with  cows.  He  rode  slowly  through  the  herd.  He 
went  behind  a  yearling  to  drive  it  outside  the  herd. 
The  yearling  did  not  want  to  leave  the  other  cattle. 
Mr.  Roper’s  trained  horse  jumped  at  the  yearling. 
The  yearling  tried  and  tried  to  go  back  to  the  other 
cattle.  No  matter  how  hard  it  tried,  Mr.  Roper’s  wise 
old  horse  was  always  ready.  At  last  the  yearling  ran 
away  to  the  range. 

Branding  the  Calves 

After  dinner,  the  men  went  out  to  the  corral. 
James  and  Billy  went,  too.  Mary  stayed  in  the  house. 
She  did  not  like  to  hear  the  little  calves  bawl  when 
they  were  branded. 

Mr.  Roper  said,  "Tom,  you  and  Curley  do  the 
roping.” 

"Please,  Father,  may  I  help  with  the  roping?” 
begged  James. 

"Yes,  if  you  don’t  run  your  horse  in  the  corral.  It 
frightens  the  cattle.  If  you  run  your  horse  once,  out 
you  go!” 

A  big  wood  fire  was  in  one  corner  of  the  large 
corral.  A  dozen  rods  of  iron  were  heating  in  the  red 
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Branding  the  calves 


coals.  Mr.  Roper  took  one  of  the  irons  and  tried  it  on 
a  log.  It  burned  a  cross  anchor  on  the  log. 

“Why  do  you  heat  the  irons  so  hot?”  asked  Billy. 

“So  they’ll  burn  through  the  hair  quickly.  It 
doesn’t  hurt  the  calves  so  much,”  said  Mr.  Roper.  “It’s 
cruel  to  brand  calves  with  an  iron  that  isn’t  hot.” 

“We’re  ready,  Tom,”  called  Mr.  Roper. 

“All  right,”  answered  Tom.  He  rode  his  horse 
right  into  the  herd  of  calves.  He  held  out  the  loop 
of  his  rope  in  his  right  hand.  As  he  came  up  behind  a 
calf,  he  leaned  forward  and  threw  the  rope.  The 
loop  went  around  the  calf’s  body.  As  the  calf  jumped, 
the  loop  fell  around  his  hind  legs.  Tom  pulled  the 
rope.  His  trained  horse  turned  and  moved  away. 
The  rope  drew  tight  around  the  calf’s  legs. 

As  the  calf  slid  along  on  its  side,  two  men 
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grabbed  it.  One  held  its  front  feet.  The  other  man 
sat  on  the  ground  and  held  the  upper  hind  foot.  One 
man  slipped  the  rope  off.  Mr.  Roper  pressed  the  hot 
iron  on  the  left  hip  of  the  calf.  Then  a  man  vac¬ 
cinated  the  calf  to  make  it  safe  from  blackleg.  Black¬ 
leg  is  a  disease.  In  a  moment  the  calf,  wearing  the 
Cross  Anchor  brand  on  his  hip,  was  running  back  to 
his  mother.  Tom  Clark  went  to  rope  another  calf. 

A  little  before  sundown  the  men  finished.  They 

¥ 

opened  the  corral  gates.  Soon  the  cattle  were  hurry¬ 
ing  out.  No  one  had  to  drive  them  now.  They  were 
tired  and  hungry.  They  wanted  to  get  back  to  their 
pasture  home. 

The  men  went  to  the  bunkhouse  to  wash  for 
supper.  James  took  his  pony  to  the  windmill  and 
watered  him.  He  was  proud.  He  had  roped  several 
calves  during  the  afternoon.  He  had  not  run  his 
horse.  He  felt  like  a  man. 

THE  RODEO 

It  was  the  Fourth  of  July.  The  Roper  family 
drove  to  the  rodeo.  They  found  the  streets  filled  with 
people.  Mr.  Roper  had  a  hard  time  finding  a  place 
to  park  his  car. 

A  gay  Ferris  wheel  was  in  the  street.  Cowboys 
were  there  in  bright-colored  silk  shirts,  close-fitting 
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trousers,  high-heeled  boots,  and  ten-gallon  hats.  The 
Ropers  knew  most  of  these  cowboys. 

Some  of  the  cowboys  were  wearing  large  num¬ 
bers  on  their  backs.  They  were  going  to  take  part  in 
the  rodeo.  James  saw  Curley  Rawlins.  He  hoped 
that  Curley  would  win  the  saddle  riding.  He  worked 
at  Cross  Anchor. 

The  children  ate  their  dinner  at  a  hamburger 
stand.  Then  they  went  to  watch  the  rodeo.  The  cow¬ 
boys  rode  bucking  horses  and  wild  steers.  They 
roped  calves  and  threw  wild  steers.  They  did  trick 
riding  and  raced  horses.  Curley  won  the  saddle  rid¬ 
ing.  Indians  danced  in  front  of  the  grandstand. 
Indian  women  raced  on  saddle  horses. 

After  the  rodeo,  the  children  rode  in  the  Ferris 
wheel.  They  rode  the  gaily-painted  wooden  horses 

9 

on  the  merry-go-round. 

Grandfather  Roper  saw  many  old  friends.  They 
talked  about  the  old  days.  In  those  days,  cowboys 
rode  bucking  horses  just  for  fun.  Sometimes  they 
roped  calves  to  see  who  could  rope  one  in  the  short¬ 
est  time.  Grandfather  Roper  did  not  know  then  that 
some  day  people  would  come  hundreds  of  miles  to 
see  these  same  stunts. 

It  was  late  when  the  Ropers  got  home  that  night. 
The  children  slept  all  the  way  home.  For  days  after¬ 
ward  they  played  rodeo. 
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Cowboys  loaded  the  ealves  into  the  cattle  cars. 


BEEF  ROUNDUP 

In  September,  the  .Cross  Anchor  cattle  were 
rounded  up  again.  This  time  the  yearling  steers  were 
separated.  They  were  to  be  sold  to  farmers  who 
would  fatten  them  for  market. 

The  cowboys  drove  the  yearlings  to  the  railroad. 
They  loaded  them  into  cattle  cars  going  to  stockyards 
far  away.  Jim  Roper  went  with  the  cattle.  He  rode 
in  the  caboose,  which  is  the  last  car  on  the  train.  The 
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cattle  rode  for  thirty-six  hours  without  water  and 
food.  They  lost  weight. 

At  the  end  of  the  trip  the  cattle  were  put  into  the 
stockyards.  They  rested  for  a  day.  They  had  their  fill 
of  hay  and  water.  Then  a  cattle  man  brought  buyers 
to  see  them.  The  buyers  were  farmers  who  raised 
corn  to  fatten  the  cattle. 

When  the  cattle  were  sold,  Mr.  Roper  went  to  the 
buyer  to  get  his  money.  Then  he  went  back  to  his 
hotel.  He  changed  his  clothes.  Then  he  went  out  to 
buy  things  which  Mrs.  Roper  and  the  children 
wanted.  It  is  a  happy  time  at  the  ranches  when  the 
men  come  back  from  selling  cattle.  They  bring  new 
clothes,  new  boots,  sometimes  a  watch,  a  pocket 
knife,  a  bracelet.  There  is  something  for  everyone 
in  the  family. 

The  yearlings  were  happy,  too.  They  had  gone  to 
their  new  home  on  a  corn  farm.  There  they  had  all 
the  corn  they  could  eat.  Corn  to  a  yearling  is  like 
cake  and  ice  cream  to  a  boy  or  girl.  For  six  or  eight 
months,  they  ate  corn.  When  they  were  fat  enough, 
they  were  sold  for  meat.  You  may  have  had  Cross 
Anchor  beef  for  your  Sunday  dinner. 


The  sheepherder  stays  with  the  sheep  day  and  night. 


SHEEP  RANCHES 

Sheep  ranches  are  much  like  cattle  ranches.  They 
are  all  over  this  grazing  country,  too.  There  are 
stacks  of  hay,  windmills,  large  corrals,  and  large 
sheds.  The  sheep  corrals  are  usually  made  of  boards 
and  are  not  very  high.  The  sheds  are  low  and  flat. 
They  are  closed  in  all  around  like  a  barn.  When  there 
is  a  bad  storm  and  the  sheep  are  cold,  they  sometimes 
pile  up.  They  smother  the  sheep  beneath  them.  So 
they  need  closed  sheds  to  keep  out  the  wind,  the 
snow,  and  the  cold. 

In  the  spring,  the  sheepherder  takes  the  sheep 
out  to  graze.  ‘'Lambing  time”  is  a  hard  time  for  the 
sheepherder.  When  the  little  lambs  are  born,  the 
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men  stay  with  the  sheep  night  and  day.  Some  of  the 
mother  sheep  walk  away  and  leave  their  lambs. 
When  the  men  see  a  mother  leave  a  lamb,  they  catch 
her.  They  hold  her  while  the  baby  lamb  feeds.  When 
it  rains  or  snows,  they  put  the  mother  sheep  and  her 
lamb  into  a  little  tent.  These  are  lambing  tents. 
There  are  many  of  them  on  the  range. 

Mother  cows  take  turns  protecting  the  calves. 
Mother  sheep  are  too  small  and  helpless  to  protect 
their  lambs  from  wild  animals.  Even  a  large  owl  or 
an  eagle  can  carry  away  a  baby  lamb.  The  herder 
takes  care  of  lambs.  He  has  a  wagon  with  a  canvas 
roof  over  it.  It  is  like  a  house.*  Sometimes  his  home 
is  on  a  jeep.  The  lonely  sheepherder  lives  with  his 
dogs  and  sheep  all  summer  long.  The  sheepherder 
and  the  sheep  are  sometimes  miles  away  from  the 
ranch. 

If  the  sheep  stir  at  night,  the  dogs  bark.  The 
herder  gets  out  of  bed.  He  goes  to  see  what  is  wrong. 
An  animal  may  be  trying  to  catch  a  lamb  to  feed  her 
young.  He  shoots  a  gun  to  scare  the  animal  away. 
Sometimes  he  burns  gunpowder.  He  scatters  it 
around  the  sheep.'  Wild  animals  do  not  like  the  smell 
of  burned  gunpowder. 

In  March  or  April,  sheep  shearers  begin  to  cut  the 
wool  from  the  sheep.  They  start  shearing  the  sheep 
on  the  ranches  in  the  south.  They  shear  the  sheep  as 
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shearing  the  sheep 


soon  as  it  is  warm  enough  for  the  sheep  to  go  without 
their  wool  coats.  Then  the  sheep  shearers  move  north 
from  one  ranch  to  another  as  the  weather  becomes 
warm  in  the  north.  They  finish  shearing  the  sheep  on 
the  ranches  in  the  north  about  the  Fourth  of  July. 

The  wool  is  cut  with  large  clippers.  The  wool 
from  each  sheep  is  rolled  together.  It  is  tied  and  put 
into  a  sack  with  other  wool.  Each  sack  holds  from 
three  hundred  to  four  hundred  pounds  of  wool. 
Trucks  take  the  wool  to  the  railroad.  It  is  sent  to 

factories  where  it  is  washed  and  combed.  Then  it  is 

1 

made  into  yarn  and  cloth. 
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RANCHES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Many  of  the  cattle  ranches  in  our  country  are  like 
the  Cross  Anchor  Cattle  Ranch.  Houses  are  large. 
Gardens  are  near  the  streams.  Much  food  is  canned 
or  frozen- for ’winter.  Many  visitors  come  to  the 
ranches. 

In  the  evening  after  the  work  is  done,  the  men 
talk.  They  may  listen  to  the  radio.  Someone  may 
play  the  fiddle.  The  group  may  sing.  Cowboys  like 
to  sing.  They  sing  at  their  work  and  play.  They  sing 
as  they  ride  to  watch  the  cattle.  Songs  of  the  cow¬ 
boys  are  good  songs. 

When  ranch  people  need  clothing,  tools,  or  ma¬ 
chinery,  they  sometimes  order  it  by  mail.  Some  stores 
in  large  cities  send  catalogs  to  these  people  showing 
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them  all  the  things  they  have  for  sale.  The  people 
order  what  they  need.  Then  the  railroads  and  the 
mail  carriers  help  the  ranch  people  by  carrying  their 
order  to  them. 

Sometimes  ranch  people  like  to  see  what  they  are 
buying.  Then  they  take  the  car,  or  the  bus,  or  the 
train,  or  they  go  in  their  own  airplanes.  They  go  to 
the  village  or  to  the  nearest  city,  and  choose  what 
they  want. 

Schools  in  the  range  country  are  not  all  one-room 
schools.  Some  schools  are  large.  Buses  take  children 
to  school  from  miles  around.  They  may  come  from 
other  ranches,  or  from  nearby  villages.  In  these 
schools,  children  learn  to  know  many  other  children. 

Some  ranch  communities  have  high  schools. 
Many  young  people  go  to  college  to  learn  the  best 
ways  of  ranching.  They  learn  many  other  things,  too. 
Most  of  them  enjoy  life  on  the  ranch.  They  would 
not  like  to  live  anywhere  else. 

LEARNING  BY  DOING 
Things  to  Do 

1.  With  thin  paper,  trace  an  outline  map  of  the  United 
States.  Color  in  the  grazing  land.  See  map,  page  68. 

2.  Draw  a  picture  showing  your  favorite  part  of  the 
story  of  the  Cross  Anchor  Cattle  Ranch.  Be  ready 
to  tell  the  story  to  the  class. 

3.  Play  some  of  the  parts  of  the  story. 
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4.  Write  a  story  about  a  sheepherder  caring  for  the 

5.  Make  a  list  of  all  the  things  we  get  from  beef  cattle 
and  sheep.  You  may  want  to  illustrate  your  list. 

6.  Listen  for  cowboy  songs  on  the  radio. 

7.  Learn  your  favorite  cowboy  song. 

8.  Dramatize  telephone  conversations. 

Talk  about  courtesy  in  using  a  telephone. 


Words  to  Know 


Find  these  words  in  the  story.  Read  the  sentences  in 
which  you  find  them.  Write  a  short  story  using  all  the 
words.  It  will  be  fun  reading  the  stories  in  class. 


bawl 
'  stock 
brand 
corral 
dungarees 

Thoughts  to  Talk  About 


ranch 

shear 

steer 

stockyard 

yearling 


1.  Land  that  is  too  dry  for  fanning  is  often  used  for 
grazing. 

2.  If  land  does  not  grow  much  grass,  it  takes  many  acres 
of  grass  to  feed  one  cow. 

3.  Ranches  are  small  communities. 

4.  People  in  other  communities  help  ranch  people  by 
fattening  the  cattle  and  by  buying  them  for  food. 

5.  The  mail,  good  roads,  telephones,  newspapers,  and 
radio  help  the  ranch  people. 

6.  Grazing  communities  help  the  rest  of  the  world. 

7.  Ranch  people  like  to  live  on  a  ranch. 
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Learning  to  Alphabetize 

Choose  a  committee  to  cut  forty-eight  slips  of  heavy 
paper  for  each  child  in  your  class.  Make  each  slip  one  inch 
wide  and  three  inches  long. 

On  each  slip  write  the  name  of  one  of  the  states  of  the 
United  States. 

Your  teacher  will  write  on  the  blackboard  (in  mixed 
order)  the  names  of  the  first  twelve  states  as  listed  in  an 
alphabetical  list.  Select  the  names  of  these  states  from  your 
paper  slips.  Practice  placing  these  names  in  alphabetical 
order.  Copy  your  list. 

For  More  Practice  at  Other  Times 

Practice  arranging  the  remaining  names  of  the  states  in 
groups  of  twelve  in  the  same  way. 

Practice  arranging  the  names  of  the  first  twenty-four 
states  in  alphabetical  order.  Do  the  same  with  the  names 
of  the  last  twenty-four  states. 

Practice  arranging  the  forty-eight  names  of  the  states  in 
alphabetical  order. 

KEEP  YOUR  PAPER  SLIPS  WITH  THE  NAMES  OF  THE 
STATES  ON  THEM. 

Making  a  Scrapbook 

Read  the  table  of  contents  in  this  book  on  pages  iii, 
iv,  and  v.  Watch  papers  and  magazines  for  stories  and 
pictures  about  subjects  that  you  will  study  this  year. 

Plan  a  large  scrapbook  for  your  reading  table.  Have  a 
part  of  the  book  for  material  about  each  unit  in  this  book. 
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Choose  a  committee  each  month  to  arrange  and  paste  ini- 
portant  stories  and  pictures  in  the  scrapbook. 

At  the  close  of  your  school  year  make  a  table  of  contents 
for  your  scrapbook.  Leave  the  scrapbook  in  your  room 
library  for  next  year’s  class. 

GOOD  BOOKS  TO  READ 

Basketful:  The  Story  of  Our  Foods,  by  Innengarde  Eberle. 
New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company,  1946.  Read 
pages  51-76.  It  is  not  easy,  but  it  is  interesting. 
Markets  of  the  World,  by  Hulda  A.  Billing  and  Joanna 
Welsh.  New  York:  Lyons  and  Carnahan,  1942.  Read 
pages  84-91.  For  a  good  reader.  It  tells  about  stock- 

Our  Earth,  by  Certrude  Whipple  and  Preston  James.  New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1947.  Pages  3-21  tell 
about  grazing.  Easy  and  interesting. 

Sod-House  Days,  by  Ralph  V.  Hunkins  and  Regina  Allen. 
New  York:  American  Book  Company, >  1945.  It  is  not 
easy,  but  it  has  much  information. 

GOOD  FILMS  TO  SEE 

Cattle.  Chicago:  Encyclopaedia  Britannica.  Shows  life  on 
a  cattle  ranch.  Shows  grazing,  herding,  branding,  and 
shipping  to  market. 

Valley  of  Sunshine.  New  York:  United  World  Films.  Shows 
sheep  and  cattle  ranches  of  Idaho. 
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UNIT  FOUR 


Farming  Communities 


America  has  many,  many  farms.  They  are  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  our  country.  Many  people  like  to 
work  in  the  soil.  They  like  to  plow  the  land.  They 
like  to  plant  seeds  and  watch  them  grow.  They  like 
to  harvest  crops.  These  people  are  farmers.  They 
raise  most  of  the  food  that  people  eat. 

All  plants  need  air.  Plants  need  warm  sunshine. 
Some  plants  need  many  sunny  days  and  some  do  not 
need  so  many.  Plants  need  water.  Some  plants  need 
much  water,  and  some  need  little  water.  Plants  need 
food.  All  plants  need  the  right  kind  of  food. 

A  farmer  knows  about  how  many  warm,  sunny 
days  he  will  have  on  his  farm.  He  knows  how  much 
sunshine  different  plants  need.  He  knows  what  he 
can  raise  on  his  farm.  He  must  plan  his  farm  with 
care. 

Water  comes  from  rain  or  snow.  Snow  is  frozen 
rain.  A  farmer  knows  about  how  much  rain  there 
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will  be  on  his  farm  in  a  year.  He  knows  about  how 
much  rain  will  fall  when  plants  are  growing.  He 
knows  how  much  water  different  plants  need. 

You  have  seen  how  the  Navahos  watered  their 
gardens.  Farmers  can  do  this,  too.  Farmers  have  a 
way  of  watering  fields  on  small  farms. 

Plants  get  food  from  the  soil.  A  farmer  knows 
what  food  is  in  the  soil  on  his. farm.  He  knows  what 
kinds  of  food  each  plant  needs.  Good  farmers  put 
plant  food  into  the  soil  if  the  plants  need  it.  The 
plants  take  the  food  up  through  the  roots. 

Good  farmers  know  just  what  plants  will  grow  on 
their  farms.  They  know,  too,  what  plants  will  not 
grow  there. 

What  plants  grow  on  farms  near  you? 

Some  farmers  like  to  raise  animals.  A  farmer  must 

I 

know  how  to  take  care  of  them.  He  raises  farm  ani¬ 
mals  that  can  be  used  for  food.  Sometimes  he  raises 
work  animals,  too.  If  he  likes  to  take  care  of  poultry, 
he  raises  chickens,  turkeys,  ducks,  or  geese. 

In  this  chapter,  some  children  will  tell  you— 

1.  What  kind  of  farming  is  done  on  the  farms 
where  they  live. 

2.  About  their  homes  and  how  they  live  on  their 
farms. 

3.  How  people  who  live  on  farms  help  the  world. 

4.  How  other  people  help  them. 
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The  irrigated  beet  field 


Getting  Ready  to  Study 

Collect  pictures  of  farming.  As  you  study,  tell 
what  kind  of  farm  each  picture  shows. 

AN  IRRIGATED  FARM 

I  am  Paul  Bennett.  My  father  is  a  farmer.  When 
he  was  a  young  man,  he  wanted  to  own  a  farm.  This 
land  where  our  farm  is  was  almost  a  desert.  The 
mountains  west  of  us  are  very  high.  Rain  from  the 
ocean  cannot  get  over  them.  All  winter  the  moun- 
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tains  are  white  with  snow.  The  snow  melts  and  runs 
away  into  the  Colorado  River. 

Our  Government  sent  men  here  to  make  a  big 
dam  on  this  river.  The  dam  holds  back  some  of  the 
water.  Canals  carry  the  water  from  the  dam  through 
the  dry  country.  A  big  canal  carries  much  water. 
Small  canals  lead  in  many  directions  from  the  big 
canal.  Farmers  who  want  water  dig  ditches  on  their 
farms  wherever  they  want  the  water  to  go.  Then 
they  open  the  gate  in  the  small  canal.  The  water  from 
the  small  canal  flows  into  the  ditches  on  the  farm. 
When  the  farmer  has  all  the  water  he  needs,  he  closes 
the  gate.  The  water  stops  running  over  his  farm.  It 
goes  on  to  other  farms. 

The  farmers  on  a  canal  plan  regular  times  to 
water  their  farms.  In  this  way  everyone  takes  his 
turn,  and  each  one  has  his  share  of  water. 

This  way  of  watering  land  is  called  ''irrigation.” 


Air  vietv  of  irrigated  country  showing  a  dam  and  canals 


My  father  says  that  our  Government  is  doing  more 
and  more  to  irrigate  the  dry  land  of  our  country.  The 
Government  is  making  dams  on  many  rivers.  Mil¬ 
lions  of  acres  of  dry  land  are  now  irrigated. 

My  brother  Don  has  charge  of  the  water  on  our 
farm.  He  likes  this  work.  Sometimes  the  ditches  fill 
up  with  soil.  When  they  do,  I  help  him  clean  them. 

Don  is  going  to  be  a  farmer  or  an  irrigation  en¬ 
gineer.  I  do  not  know  what  I  will  do,  but  I  like  farm¬ 
ing.  My  father  is  teaching  'me  how  to  run  an  irrigated 
farm. 

Many  different  things  can  be  grown  on  irrigated 
farms.  We  raise  sugar  beets.  My  father  plants  the 
seeds  with  a  machine.  He  plants  them  in  the  spring. 
Hundreds  of  little  plants  come  up.  When  the  little 
plants  grow,  I  help  to  thin  them.  I  take  out  some  and 
leave  some  to  grow  large.  As  you  look  at  our  farm, 
you  see  rows  and  rows  of  pretty  green  beet  tops.  Tiny 
furrows  or  ditches  run  between  the  rows.  Twice  a 
week  Don  floods  these  ditches  with  water.  Several 
times  during  the  summer,  my  father  and  Don  loosen 
the  soil  around  the  plants. 

We  have  a  machine  that  harvests  the  beets.  It 
lifts  the  beets  out  of  the  ground.  It  cuts  off  the  tops 
and  leaves  them  on  the  ground.  It  piles  the  beets  in 
rows.  Then  we  load  the  beets  into  trucks  and  take 
them  to  a  sugar  factory.  There  are  factories  in  many 
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towns  near  here.  Good  roads  run  from  the  farm  to 
the  towns.  At  the  factory,  the  sweet  juice  is  squeezed 
from  the  beets  and  made  into  sugar.  After  the  juice 
is  squeezed  out,  the  beet  pulp  is  ground  for  cattle 
food.  We  feed  the  leafy  tops  to  our  own  cattle.  We 
raise  hay  for  our  cattle  on  some  of  our  irrigated  land. 

We  have  had  a  hard  time  with  some  plant  dis¬ 
eases.  Curly  top  is  a  disease.  It  killed  our  plants  one 
year.  Now  my  father  buys  special  seed.  He  is  care¬ 
ful  to  get  the  kind  that  is  protected  from  curly  top. 

Our  house  is  made  of  lumber.  It  has  five  rooms. 
We  think  it  is  very  comfortable.  Don  has  a  bicycle 
and  my  father  has  a  car.  We  have  a  radio.  We  want 
a  new  machine  which  plays  records.  Father  says  we 
cannot  have  it  until  we  have  saved  more  money. 

We  have  a  garden.  It  is  irrigated.  My  mother 
works  in  the  garden.  I  help  her.  We  raise  many 
vegetables.  We  raise  pretty  flowers,  too. 

We  have  a  barn  for  our  cattle.  A  big  silo  is  beside 
the  barn.  The  beet  tops  are  put  into  the  silo  for 
winter  feed. 

I  have  many  friends.  Sometimes  I  borrow  Don  s 
bike  and  visit  them  at  their  farms.  I  see  them  at 
school.  We  go  to  school  on  a  bus.  The  school  has 
eight  rooms.  Some  are  classrooms.  One  room  is  an 
auditorium.  We  use  it  for  play  and  for  programs. 
One  room  is  a  workroom.  W^e  have  a  big  playground. 
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It  is  fun  to  play  games  with  so  many  other  boys. 
Things  to  Do  . 

1.  Read  again  what  plants  need  on  page  73.  Then 
make  plans  for  raising  some  beets  in  school.  Decide 
what  you  will  need.  You  will  get  some  good  ideas 
from  Paul’s  story. 

2.  If  there  are  irrigated  farms  near  you,  find  out  how 
they  are  irrigated. 

3. '  Find  out  what  they  raise. 

AN  IRRIGATED  APPLE  FARM 

I  am  Peg  Carroll.  I  am  ten  years  old.  My  father 
is  Peter  Carroll.  He  is  an  apple  grower.  Our  house 
has  seven  rooms.  We  have  a  big  yard.  My  friends 
come  to  play  in  our  yard.  We  have  lived  here  ten 
years.  There  are  several  buildings  on  our  farm.  One 


is  for  machinery.  One  is  for  apple  boxes  and  for 
storing  apples. 

We  have  a  garden  of  vegetables  and  flowers.  We 
do  not  have  a  cow.  We  use  canned  milk  and  buy 
butter  from  the  grocery.  Most  of  the  butter  comes 
from  the  creamery.  Some  of  our  neighbors  get  fresh 
milk  from  the  dairy  in  the  city. 

Our  orchard  is  fifteen  aeres  of  Delicious  apple 
trees.  Near  us  there  are  dozens  of  orchards  in  the 
valley  and  on  the  hills.  The  orchards  are  all  about 
the  same  size.  I  took  an  airplane  ride  the  other  day. 
The  orchards  were  pretty.  I  want  to  fly  over  them 
sometime  when  the  trees  are  blooming.  It  must  be 
like  a  big  pink  lake  of  apple  blossoms.  Our  neighbor 
has  a  pear  orchard.  It  is  pretty,  too. 

Our  farm  is  irrigated.  From  the  airplane,  I  saw 
the  irrigated  vegetable  and  fruit  farms  near  the  river. 
Away  from  the  river,  the  land  was  dry,  with  only 
sagebrush,  juniper,  and  some  short  grasses  growing 
there. 

This  land  is  almost  desert  land.  We  do  not  have 
much  rain.  This  is  because  the  winds  from  the  Pacific 
Ocean  cool  when  they  try  to  get  over  the  mountains. 
The  cooling  of  the  air  causes  raindrops  to  form.  Then 
the  rain  falls  on  the  western  side  of  the  mountains. 
On  the  eastern  side  of  the  mountains,  there  is  almost 
no  rain.  The  little  rain  we  do  have  comes  in  the  win- 
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ter  and  the  spring.  It  does  not  rain  much  in  summer. 

Not  all  fruit  farms  need  to  be  irrigated.  Some 
fruit  farms  have  all  the  rain  they  need.  In  some  ways 
we  are  lucky  not  to  have  rain.  We  have  sunshine 
every  day.  We  can  put  the  right  amount  of  water  on 
our  trees  at  the  right  time.  Diseases  do  not  spread 
fast  when  the  weather  is  dry. 

In  the  winter,  my  father  trims  the  trees.  This 
helps  to  make  a  better  crop  of  apples.  Early  in  the 
spring,  there  is  other  work  to  be  done.  The  ditches 
must  be  cleaned  out.  Tiny  ditches,  or  furrows,  must 
be  made  between  the  rows  of  trees.  Then  the  water 
can  reach  every  tree. 

My  father  sprays  the  trees  early  to  kill  insects. 
He  sprays  them  often  all  summer  long.  This  helps 
to  make  good  apples. 

Bees  help  to  make  apples.  Just  before  the  blos¬ 
soms  open,  a  man  brings  a  truckload  of  beehives.  He 
and  Father  put  them  all  through  the  orchard.  They 
do  this  because  the  bees  help  make  a  better  crop. 
Bees  gather  honey  from  the  apple  blossoms.  As  they 
do  this,  pollen,  a  yellow  powder,  sticks  to  the  bees. 
When  they  go  to  the  next  blossom,  some  of  the  pollen 
rubs  off  on  the  pistil  of  this  blossom.  Right  there,  the 
apple  begins  to  grow. 

We  take  some  of  the  smaller  apples  off  the  trees. 
This  is  called  ‘‘thinning  the  apples.”  It  makes  the 
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apples  that  are  left  on  the  tree  grow  larger.  Only  the 
best  apples  are  left  to  ripen. 

September  is  a  busy  time  on  our  apple  farm. 
Then  the  apples  are  ready  to  pick.  We  hire  more 
men  to  help  us.  Many  men  move  from  one  farm  to 
another  during  the  picking  season.  They  take  their 
families  with  them.  Sometimes  the  whole  family 
works.  They  like  to  work  at  fruit  harvesting.  They 
pick  fruit  in  the  southern  states  where  it  ripens  earlier 
than  our  fruit  does.  When  they  finish  harvesting  fruit 
in  one  orchard,  they  move  north  to  the  next  one. 
They  end  their  work  in  Canada,  where  the  apples 
ripen  last. 

These  people  know  many  places.  Some  of  them 
live  in  tents  and  trailers.  Some  live  in  tourist  cabins. 
Td  like  to  live  that  way  one  summer.  But  I  like  my 
home  too  well  to  be  always  moving. 

You  have  to  be  ca’reful  when  picking  apples. 
Apples  must  not  be  spotted.  A  pile  of  empty  boxes 
is  put  near  the  trees  from  which  the  apples  are  to  be 
picked.  When  the  boxes  are  filled,  some  of  the  men 
put  them  on  a  truck.  They  take  them  to  the  packing 
shed  on  our  farm.  My  father  and  the  men  sort  them 
by  hand. 

My  uncle  has  an  apple  farm  of  forty  acres. 
He  has  a  machine  that  sorts  the  apples.  After  the 
apples  are  sorted,  they  are  put  into  crates.  Trucks 
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take  the  crates  of  apples  to  the  city.  Some  of  the 
apples  are  sold  at  once.  We  put  our  apples  into  cold 
storage.  We  sell  them  during  the  winter.  Then  we 
can  get  more  money  for  them. 

Living  on  fruit  farms  is  sometimes  hard.  But 
most  work  is  hard.  We  like  our  work  because  it  is 
outdoors.  We  like  to  be  out  in  the  sunshine.  Nothing 
smells  so  good  as  apple  blossoms  in  the  spring  and 
ripe  apples  in  the  fall. 

Things  to  Do 

Planning  an  Apple  Party 

1.  Decide  what  refreshments  you  will  serve.  You  may 
plan  to  have  applesauce,  baked  apples,  glazed  cinna¬ 
mon  apples,  apple  salad,  or  red  shiny  apples.  Some 
mothers  may  like  to  help  you  prepare  your  refresh¬ 
ments. 

2.  Decide  what  guests  you  will  invite.  You  may  wish 
to  invite  some  other  children  or  your  parents. 

3.  Have  a  committee  receive  and  care  for  your  guests. 

4.  Decide  what  entertainment  you  will  have.  These 
ideas  may  help  you: 

Ask  your  teacher  to  help  you  find  the  story  of 
Johnny  Appleseed.  Tell  it  to  your  guests,  or 
dramatize  the  story  for  them. 

Sing  some  songs  to  entertain  your  guests. 

Make  some  peep  shows  or  dioramas  showing  an 
apple  farm  in  each  season. 

5.  Make  plans  to  clean  up  after  your  party. 
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A  DAIRY  FARM 

I  am  Catherine  Nelson.  I  am  nine  years  old.  I 
live  on  a  dairy  farm.  Our  farm  has  212  acres.  About 
half  of  it  is  flat  land.  The  rest  is  hilly.  Most  of  it 
can  be  plowed  and  planted  to  crops.  About  twenty 
acres  are  woodland. 

I  have  two  brothers  and  one  sister.  They  are 
all  older  than  I  am.  Ralph  goes  to  college.  He  is 
studying  how  to  farm.  Helen  and  John  go  to  high 
school.  Henry  is  our  hired  man.  Mother  and  Helen 
take  care  of  the  house.  I  like  outdoor  work  better 
than  housework. 

Our  barn  is  big.  It  holds  sixty  or  seventy  animals. 
It  holds  enough  food  to  feed  the  animals  all  winter. 

We  have  a  building  where  we  put  machines 
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when  we  are  not  using  them.  They  rust  and  wear 
out  quickly  if  they  are  left  outside.  A  farmer  today 
needs  many  machines. 

Our  cows  are  Jerseys.  I  think  they  .are  the  best 
cows.  We  milk  about  forty  cows.  Some  farmers 
buy  their  cows.  We  raise  ours.  When  calves  are 
born,  my  father  sells  the  bull  calves.  We  raise  the 
heifers  for  milk  cows. 

One  of  my  jobs  is  to  take  care  of  the  calves.  Every 
morning  I  dress  in  my  barn  clothes  and  feed  them. 
I  get  up  early.  I  must  be  ready  for  the  school  bus 
soon  after  eight  o’clock. 

One  of  the  calves  is  my  own.  I  belong  to  the 
4-H  Club  and  I  am  raising  a  calf  for  my  project.  I 
expect  to  show  my  calf  in  the  county  fair  next  fall. 


A  farming  community 


We  have  a  milking  machine  ^nd  we  milk  twice 
a  day.  With  a  milking  machine,  it  takes  about  two 
hours  each  morning  and  evening  to  milk  our  forty 
cows.  We  could  not  milk  forty  cows  without  a 
machine.  Besides  milking  the  cows,  we  feed  them, 
take  care  of  them,  and  clean  the  barn. 

We  raise  food  for  about  seventy  cattle,  two 
horses,  and  two  pigs.  We  raise  oats,  corn,  and  hay. 
Some  fields  have  to  be  plowed  every  year.  My  father 
plants  different  things  on  each  piece  of  land  every 
year  or  two.  Changing  crops  is  called  “crop  rota¬ 
tion.”  It  helps  to  make  better  crops. 

We  feed  the  oats  to  the  horses.  We  make  the 
corn  into  silage  for  the  cows.  We  put  the  whole 
stalk  of  corn  into  a  machine.  The  machine  cuts  the 


Frozen  food  is  stored  in  the  freezer. 


We  make  jelly  with  some  of  our  fruit. 


corn  into  pieces.  It  blows  the  cut-up  corn  into  a 
silo.  Silage  makes  good  green  feed  for  the  cows 
in  winter.  Cows  give  more  milk  when  they  eat  silage. 
All  of  the  hay  is  fed  to  the  cattle. 

We  raise  food  for  our  family.  We  have  a  big 
garden.  We  all  like  plenty  of  good,  fresh  vegetables 
in  the  summer.  We  have  a  small  orchard  of  fruit 
trees  and  several  kinds  of  berries.  We  have  a  freezer, 
and  Mother  and  Helen  freeze  some  vegetables  and 
fruits  for  winter.  The  frozen  food  is  stored  in  the 
freezer.  It  stays  there  until  we  are  ready  to  use  it. 
We  can  some  of  our  fruits  and  vegetables,  too. 

Every  day  we  send  fifteen  ten-gallon  cans  of  milk 
to  the  milk  station.  Henry  takes  them  in  the  truck. 
The  milk  is  pasteurized  at  the  milk  station.  A  train 
or  truck  takes  the  milk  to  the  city.  I  like  to  think 
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that  our  farm  sends  good  milk  to  people  in  the  city. 
The  farmers  in  our  community  all  send  milk  to  the 
city.  It  takes  many,  many  dairy  farms  to  supply  milk 
for  so  many  people. 

Fresh  milk  cannot  be  sent  to  the  cities  which  are 
far  away.  That  is  why  some  farmers  sell  cream  from 
the  milk.  They  sell  cream  to  creameries  to  be  made 
into  butter.  Some  farmers  sell  milk  to  factories  to 
be  made  into  cheese.  Some  milk  is  canned  in  fac¬ 
tories.  Milk  is  dried,  too,  and  made  into  powdered 
milk.  Powdered  milk  tastes  good.* 

I  go  to  school  in  the  village.  It  is  two  miles  from 
our  farm.  We  go  on  the  school  bus.  During  the 
school  year,  there  isn’t  much  time  to  do  extra  things. 
We  go  to  the  high  school  basketball  games  and 
school  parties.  It  is  easy  to  go  because  we  have  a 
car  and  the  roads  are  good. 

We  have  fun  at  home,  too.  There  is  plenty  of 
space  to  play  softball  in  our  yard.  After  the  milking 
is  done,  the  boys  and  girls  from  the  nearby  farms 
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We  like  our  school  parties. 

come  here  to  play.  When  it  is  too  dark  to  play,  we 
talk  or  sing  outdoors.  There  is  a  good  pond  over  on 
Mason's  farm  where  we  go  swimming  in  summer 
and  skating  in  winter.  Sometimes  we  have  picnics. 

We  have  many  visitors  in  the  summer.  I  wish  you 
could  come  to  visit  us.  I  think  you'd  like  working 
and  playing  with  us  on  our  dairy  farm. 

Things  to  Do 

1.  Ask  your  teacher  to  explain  what  is  meant  by  pas¬ 
teurized  milk. 

2.  Not  everyone  thinks,  as  Catherine  does,  that  Jerseys 
are  the  best  cows.  Find  pictures  of  other  cows. 

Learn  why  they  are  good  cattle. 

3.  Find  pictures  of  machines  that  dairy  farmers  some¬ 
times  have  to  do  their  work. 

4.  What  is  a  4-H  Club?  What  other  projects  do  4-H 
Club  boys  and  girls  do  besides  raise  calves?  Do 
you  know  any  other  clubs  for  boys  and  girls  on  the 
farm  or  in  the  cities? 

5.  Visit  a  dairy  farm. 

6.  Visit  a  dairy  to  see  how  milk  is  pasteurized. 
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A  TRUCK  FARM 

My  name  is  Tony  Valenti.  I  am  eleven  years  old. 
I  live  on  a  truck  farm  five  miles  from  the  city.  There 
are  seven  in  our  family.  There  are  my  father  and 
mother,  my  two  sisters,  my*  two  brothers,  and  I. 
Our  house  is  small,  but  we  like  it.  We  do  not  have  a 
car,  but  we  can  go  places  in  the  truck.  We  have  a 
radio.  My  sister  plays  the  accordion.  I  have  a  dog. 

One  time  I  told  a  boy  in  the  city  that  I  lived 
on  a  truck  farm.  He  said  he  did  not  know  trucks 
were  raised  on  farms.  He  thought  they  were  made 
in  factories.  Vegetables  are  often  called  garden  truck. 
That  is  why  our  farm  is  called  a  truck  farm. 

Our  farm  has  twelve  acres  in  it.  It  is  smaller 
than  the  dairy  farms.  It  is  enough  for  our  family 
to  farm.  The  land  is  all  good,  flat  land  along  the 
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river.  We  plow  and  plant  every  bit  of  our  farm  land. 

We  raise  spinach,  lettuce,  carrots,  beets,  cab¬ 
bages,  and  tomatoes.  We  raise  the  vegetables  that 
city  people  want  to  buy.  We  plan  so  that  the  vege¬ 
tables  can  be  planted  at  different  times.  They  can 
be  harvested  at  different  times,  too.  That  way  we 
have  plenty  of  work  all  through  the  summer.  Even 
when  my  father  plans  with  care,  sometimes  we  have 
too  much  to  do. 

We  have  a  tractor  to  work  the  ground.  We  have 
hand  cultivators  that  my  father  and  Joe  push  be¬ 
tween  the  rows.  It  makes  the  ground  soft  and  digs 
out  the  weeds.  I  am  not  big  enough  to  push  a  cul¬ 
tivator. 

All  our  tools  are  hand  tools.  We  have  hoes,  rakes, 
forks,  and  spades.  We  have  a  truck  that  my  father 
loads  with  vegetables  and  drives  to  market. 

Spinach  is  our  first  spring  vegetable.  It  is  planted 
in  the  fall.  It  lives  through  the  winter  and  grows 
early  in  the  spring. 

My  father  made  a  small  greenhouse.  He  begins 
to  heat  it  in  February.  He  starts  the  lettuce,  cab¬ 
bage,  and  tomato  plants  in  it.  Then  the  little  plants 
are  ready  to  set  out  when  spring  comes.  He  raises 
more  young  plants  than  we  need.  We  sell  some  to 
other  truck  farmers  who  do  not  have  greenhouses. 

All  of  us,  except  the  two  younger  children,  help 
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with  the  work.  My  first  work  in  the  spring  is  to  help 
plant  seeds.  Then  I  set  young  plants  out  to  grow. 
We  children  help  to  pull  weeds.  We  crawl  along 
the  rows  on  our  hands  and  knees.  I  do  not  like  to 
do  that  work  alone.  But  when  Joe  and  Maria  and 
my  mother  and  I  do  it  together,  we  joke  and  talk. 
Then  it  is  all  right.  When  the  vegetables  are  ready 
to  harvest,  I  help  with  that,  too. 

We  get  the  vegetables  ready  for  market  in  the 
late  afternoon.  We  work  after  supper,  too.  We  wash 
the  vegetables  and  tie  some  of  them  so  that  they 
are  easy  to  handle.  Sometimes  it  is  dark  by  the 
time  my  father  and  Joe  get  the  truck  loaded.  My 
father  leaves  for  market  in  the  evening  after  we  have 
gone  to  bed. 

I  like  being  a  truck  farmer.  It  is  hard  work,  but 
I  like  to  help  make  things  grow.  I  like  to  see  the 
rows  of  plants.  Fresh  vegetables  are  pretty  when 
they  are  washed  and  ready  for  market. 

We  children  do  not  work  all  the  time.  We  fish 
in  the  river.  There  are  good  places  to  swim,  too. 
We  like  to  play  softball.  Sometimes  we  go  to  the 
city  to  the  movies. 

My  father  says  that  truck  farms  are  not  all  like 


ours.  He  says  some  of  them  are  larger  than  ours. 
Some  raise  only  one  kind  of  vegetable.  Some  raise 
lettuce,  some  raise  celery,  or  other  things.  Some¬ 
times  truck  farmers  send  their  vegetables  across  the 
United  States  to  New  York  City  or  other  places. 
Sometimes  the  vegetables  are  sent  by  boat  or  in 
airplanes. 

Joe,  my  oldest  brother,  says  there  are  many  truck 
farms.  They  are  all  over  our  country  and  often  near 
big  cities.  Sandy  soil  is  good  for  vegetables.  The 
sand  gets  warm  so  early  in  the  spring  that  vegetables 
grow  early.  He  says  that  there  are  places  now  where 
they  freeze  vegetables  to  sell.  The  truck  farmers  take 
all  of  their  vegetables  to  the  freezer  instead  of  the 
city  niarket.  There  the  vegetables  are  frozen. 

Do  you  know  how  big  one  acre  is?  Can  you 
imagine  fifty  acres  of  string  beans,  peas,  or  Lima 
beans?  Farmers  on  those  farms  must  hire  many 
helpers.  Tm  glad  our  truck  farm  is  just  big  enough 
for  our  family.  I  like  working  with  my  family. 

Things  to  Do 

1.  If  you  live  in  a  city,  visit  the  wholesale  market  where 

the  truck  growers  bring  their  vegetables. 

2.  If  you  cannot  go  to  the  wholesale  market,  visit  a 
fruit  and  vegetable  store. 

3.  Make  a  movie: 

a.  Show  a  truck  farm. 
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b.  Show  people  preparing  the  vegetables  for  market. 

c.  Show  them  going  to  market. 

d.  Show  the  vegetables  being  sold. 

4.  Try  an  experiment.  Fill  two  boxes  with  good  soil. 
In  early  spring,  plant  seeds  in  both  boxes.  Put  a 
window  glass  over  one  box.  Put  them  in  the  sun¬ 
light.  Make  a  record  of  the  growth  of  your  seeds. 

Things  to  Talk  About 

1.  Have  you  ever  seen  a  truck  farm  like  Tony's?  There 
are  many  near  our  cities  all  over  the  United  States. 

2.  Do  you  know  about  any  other  big  truck  farms  be¬ 
sides  those  Tony  knew  about? 

3.  How  big  is  an  acre?  Ask  the  sixth  grade  boys  and 
girls  to  measure  off  an  acre  and  show  it  to  you. 


We  grow  wheat. 


A  WHEAT  FARM 

My  name  is  Nels  Larsen,  My  sister’s  name  is 
Selma.  I  am  twelve  years  old,  and  she  is  ten.  My  dad 
is  a  wheat  farmer.  We  are  proud  to  be  raising  wheat. 
Wheat  is  a  very  important  food. 

Our  farm  is  a  half  section  of  land.  That  is  320 
acres.  Some  farmers  have  smaller  farms,  and  some 
have  larger  ones.  My  father  and  our  hired  man  do 
most  of  the  farming. 

We  grow  wheat  because  our  weather  is  right  for 
it.  Wheat  needs  rain  when  it  is  first  planted.  It 
needs  some  rain  while  it  is  growing.  Dry,  hot 
weather  is  good  for  harvesting  wheat. 

Our  house  is  built  of  lumber.  My  grandfather 
built  it.  It  has  eight  rooms.  We  often  have  visitors 
in  the  summer. 

It  is  half  a  mile  to  our  nearest  neighbor  s  house. 
We  sometimes  ride  over  there  on  ponies.  Selma  and 
I  are  always  glad  when  school  begins,  for  then  we 
can  play  with  other  boys  and  girls.  We  go  on  the 
school  bus.  Our  school  has  eight  rooms.  Six  are 
classrooms.  One  is  a  library.  One  is  for  games  and 
programs.  The  playground  is  big.  We  play  many 
games.  We  have  some  good  games  that  we  two  can 
play  at  home.  We  like  to  listen  to  the  radio.  We 
are  both  learning  to  play  the  piano. 

There  are  no  forests  in  our  part  of  the  country. 
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A  combine  cuts  the  wheat,  takes  the  wheat  from  the  hulls 


West  of  our  house  is  a  row  of  trees.  It  is  a  windbreak. 
My  grandfather  planted  it.  The  wind  blows  hard 
across  this  flat  land.  The  windbreak  keeps  the  wind 
from  blowing  so  hard  about  the  buildings. 

We  work  our  land  with  tractors.  Two  men  can 
take  care  of  a  large  farm  with  tractors.  A  big 
machine  called  a  ''combine”  cuts  wheat.  It  takes 
the  wheat  out  of  the  hulls  and  puts  it  into  sacks. 
Then  it  throws  the  straw  back  upon  the  ground. 
When  a  sack  is  filled  with  wheat,  it  drops  to  the 
ground.  The  sacks  are  loaded  into  a  truck.  Father 
says  that  in  some  places  they  use  twelve  horses  in¬ 
stead  of  a  tractor  to  draw  the  combines.  Td  like  to 
see  that.  Td  like  to  be  able  to  drive  a  twelve-horse 
team. 

Some  wheat  farmers  hire  crews  of  men  with 
combines  to  cut  the  wheat.  The  crews  travel  through 
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and  sacks  it.  Then  it  throws  the  straw  upon  the  ground. 

the  wheat  country.  They  start  in  Texas  and  move 
north  into  Canada,  harvesting  as  they  go.  My  father 
likes  to  use  his  own  combine. 

Some  years  we  have  a  big  crop.  But  there  are 
many  things  that  can  spoil  a  wheat  crop.  Rain  may 
not  come  at  the  right  time.  Hail  may  destroy  the 
crop.  .Grasshoppers  may  come— millions  of  them. 
They  eat  every  bit  of  the  wheat  right  down  to  the 
ground.  Disease  may  kill  wheat.  Men  are  working 
to  find  ways  to  prevent  diseases.  That  is  a  great 
help  to  us  wheat  farmers. 

Wheat  must  be  harvested  at  just  the  right  time. 
It  must  not  be  too  green  or  too  ripe.  If  it  is  too  green, 
it  molds.  If  it  is  too  ripe,  the  heads  break  open  and 
the  wheat  kernels  are  lost  on  the  ground. 

We  take  our  wheat  in  trucks  to  the  elevator 
where  it  is  stored.  The  elevator  is  beside  the  rail- 
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MuqH  wheat  is  stored  in  great  elevators. 


road.  Freight  cars  take  it  to  the  larger  grain  eleva¬ 
tors.  It  goes  from  the  elevators  to  mills  where  it  is 
made  into  flour.  Some  of  the  flour  is  put  on  boats 
and  sent  to  other  countries.  Some  wheat  is  used  for 
making  breakfast  food.  You  may  have  eaten  some 
of  our  wheat  this  morning. 

Every  year  we  plant  rye  on  soihe  of  our  land.  It 
comes  up  and  starts  growing  before  winter.  It  stays 
green  under  the  snow  and  then  finishes  growing  in 
the  spring.  We  use  the  combine  to  harvest  the  rye 
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in  July.  After  the  rye  is  harvested,  we  let  the  land 
rest  for  a  year. 

Selma  does  not  work  in  the  wheat  field.  She 
helps  Mother  in  the  house.  Mother  and  Selma  and  I 
do  most  of  the  work  in  our  garden.  I  feed  the 
chickens.  I  help  take  care  of  the  cows.  We  keep 
cows  so  that  we  can  have  our  own  milk,  butter, 
and  cheese.  This  summer  I  am  learning  to  milk. 
We  sell  eggs  and  cream. 

Perhaps  you  would  not  like  to  live  in  our  flat 
country  that  has  so  few  trees.  We  like  it.  I  think 
the  land  is  pretty  all  year.  I  like  the  colors  of  the 
wheat.  It  is  light  green  in  spring,  yellow  in  summer, 
and  shining  gold  at  harvest  time.  The  ground  is 
sometimes  white  with  snow  in  winter. 

Many  farms  in  the  United  States  raise  some 
wheat.  The  big  wheat  farms  are  all  the  way  from 
North  Dakota  to  central  Texas.  The  states  which  usu¬ 
ally  raise  the  most  wheat  are  Kansas,  North  Dakota, 
Oklahoma,  Montana,  and  Washington.  You  can  find 
these  states  on  a  map  of  the  United  States.  Plan  to 

\dsit  the  wheat  fields  some  day.  You  will  like  them. 

# 

Things  to  Do 

1.  Find  pictures  of  grain  combines  and  grain  elevators. 

2.  Talk  about  how  wheat  farms  help  the  world. 

3.  Make  a  collection  of  breakfast  foods.  Learn  from 
what  grains  they  are  made.  Make  a  game  of  your 
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own  to  see  if  you  can  remember  from  what  grains 
they  are  made. 

4.  What  can  you  learn  from  the  information  on  break¬ 
fast  food  boxes? 

5.  Make  a  big  picture  of  a  wheat  fann. 

6.  Write  to  some  children  in  a  school  in  a  wheat  state. 
Offer  to  exchange  something  you  have  for  some 
wheat.  Send  the  letter  to  the  State  Department  of 
Education,  and  they  will  send  it  to  a  school. 

A  COTTON  FARM 

My  name  is  Jim  Carver  and  I  live  in  the  South. 
I  am  twelve  years  old.  Mr.  John  Reed  owns  more 
land  than  he  wants  to  farm.  My  father  rents  ten 
acres  of  his  land.  Mr.  Reed  buys  half  of  the  plant 
food  for  our  cotton  field.  My  father  buys  the  rest. 
Our  family  does  the  work.  When  we  pick  the  cot- 


ton,  we  give  half  of  it  to  Mr.  Reed  to  pay  our  rent. 
We  sell  the  other  half  of  it  to  pay  our  bills  and  buy 
the  things  we  need. 

My  father  and  mother,  my  two  brothers,  my 
two  sisters,  and  I  live  in  a  cabin.  We  have  twelve 
chickens,  two  pigs,  and  two  mules.  In  our  garden 
we  grow  corn,  beans,  and  sweet  potatoes.  We  grow 
sorghum  and  make  molasses  from  it.  My  mother 
has  some  flowers. 

My  father,  my  brothers,  and  my  mother  work 

4 

in  the  cotton  fields.  My  sisters  will  work  in  the 
cotton  fields,  too,  when  they  are  big  enough.  It  is 

warm  in  the  evenings  and  after  work  we  sit  outdoors 
until  it  is  time  to  go  to  bed.  Even  when  we  are  tired, 

we  like  to  talk  and  sing.  Joe  plays  the  banjo.  I  dance. 

Cotton  is  a  good  thing  to  grow.  The  world  needs 
it,  and  people  always  buy  it.  People  call  it  ''King 
Cotton"’  because  it  is  so  important.  It  takes  a  long 
time  for  cotton  to  grow.  Here  in  the  South  there  is 
no  frost  for  nine  months.  Cotton  can  grow  here.  It 
needs  sunshine  and  warm,  gentle  rains. 

We  plow  our  cotton  land  in  the  fall.  Mules  pull 
the  plow.  The  cotton  seed  is  planted  in  the  spring. 
Mr.  Reed  lends  us  his  machine,  called  a  "cotton 
planter,”  to  plant  the  seeds.  It  plants  them  in  rows. 
The  cotton  planter  looks  like  a  wheelbarrow.  One  of 
the  mules  pulls  it. 
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So  many  little  cotton  plants  come  up  that  we 
have  to  thin  them.  I  help  with  this.  We  call  this 
‘chopping  the  cotton.”  We  leave  plants  to  grow 
about  a  foot  apart.  We  "chop  out”  the  weeds  at 
least  twice  while  the  cotton  is  growing.  This  keeps 
the  soil  loose  around  the  plants. 

When  the  plants  have  been  growing  about  five 
or  six  weeks,  they  bloom.  The  flowers  are  very  pretty. 
They  are  white  and  they  change  to  rose  color. 

After  the  blossom  drops,  a  round,  green  boll  be¬ 
gins  to  grow.  When  this  is  about  as  big  as  an  egg, 
it  dries  and  turns  brown.  It  opens,  and  out  comes 
white  cotton.  The  fluffy,  white  cotton  is  about  as 
big  as  a  small  orange.  It  is  then  that  we  pick  the 
cotton. 

All  of  us  pick  cotton.  Each  picker  ties  a  big, 
loose  bag  over  one  shoulder.  Both  hands  are  free 
to  pull  off  the  cotton.  A  good  picker  picks  clean. 
He  does  not  pick  leaves  or  twigs  with  the  cotton. 
I  try  to  be  a  clean  picker. 

Picking  cotton  is  hard  work.  The  sun  is  hot,  and 
we  do  the  same  work  all  the  time.  But  when  it  is  a 
good  crop,  we  are  happy.  We  sing  songs  in  the  field. 
We  pick  faster  when  we  are  singing.  I  can  pick  a 
hundred  pounds  in  a  day.  My  father  can  pick  four 
hundred  pounds.  My  sisters  are  just  beginning  to 
learn  to  pick  cotton. 
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Picking  cotton  is  hard  work. 


When  the  bags  are  full,  we  empty  them  into  big 
baskets.  The  cotton  is  soft  in  the  basket.  But  you 
can  feel  the  seeds  in  the  cotton.  My  brother  Joe 
takes  the  baskets  to  the  edge  of  the  field.  He  dumps 
the  cotton  onto  a  big  burlap  sheet.  When  the  sheet  is 
full,  he  ties  it  into  a  bundle.  He  puts  the  bundles 
on  the  wagon.  When  the  wagon  is  full,  he  takes  it 
to  the  cotton  gin.  The  cotton  gin  is  a  machine  that 
takes  out  the  seeds.  . 

Many  people  have  tried  to  make  a  machine  that 
could  pick  cotton.  But  for  a  long  time  they  could 
not  make  one  that  could  pick  as  well  as  we  can.  I 
think  they  have  made  one  now.  A  man  drives  the 
machine.  It  goes  right  over  the  plants.  It  picks 
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off  the  cotton  from  the  top  and  each  side  of  the 
plants.  It  takes  out  the  stems,  leaves,  and  dirt.  When 
the  big  basket  on  it  is  filled  with  cotton,  the  cotton 
is  put  into  a  truck.  The  truck  takes  it  to  the  gin. 
They  use  these  pickers  on  big  plantations.  People 
on  small  cotton  farms  like  ours  do  not  have  enough 
money  for  machines. 

Some  years  the  boll  weevil  makes  trouble  for  us. 
The  boll  weevil  is  a  beetle.  It  lays  eggs  in  the  cotton 
boll  when  the  boll  is  small  and  green.  The  eggs 
hatch  into  caterpillars.  They  eat  the  inside  of  the  boll. 
The  cotton  is  ruined.  The  boll  bursts  open  and  soon 
the  little  caterpillars  are  big  beetles. 

We  try  hard  to  kill  the  beetles.  We  burn  the  old 
cotton  plants  in  the  winter.  My  little  sisters  and  I 
walk  through  the  fields  in  the  spring.  We  pick  off 
the  beetles  and  put  them  into  bottles  of  oil.  We  try 
to  kill  them  before  they  lay  their  eggs. 

My  father  and  Joe  spray  the  plants.  They  use 
hand  sprayers.  Mr.  Reed  has  a  sprayer  that  sprays 
five  rows  at  a  time.  Mules  pull  the  big  sprayer 
through  the  fields.  I  have  heard  that  on  some  big 
farms  men  spray  the  plants  from  airplanes.  I’d  like 
to  see  them  do  that. 

When  the  boll  weevil  ruins  our  crop,  we  do  not 
have  much  money.  We  cannot  pay  Mr.  Reed  the 
rent  for  our  fields.  Then  the  next  year  it  is  hard  to 
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Farms  may  he  located  in  the  shaded  areas  shown  on  this  map. 

pay  for  two  years.  It  is  hard  for  Mr.  Reed,  too.  He 
owns  the  land  and  must  pay  the  taxes  on  it. 

People  make  many  things  of  cotton.  They  make 
shirts,  dresses,  sheets,  and  pillowcases.  Cotton  seeds 
are  useful,  too.  Oil  is  squeezed  out  of  them.  We 
use  the  oil  for  cooking.  Cottonseed  oil  is  also  used 
in  making  candles,  linoleum,  and  other  things.  After 
the  oil  is  pressed  from  the  seeds,  the  crushed  seed 
is  used  to  feed  the  beef  cattle. 

There  are  many  cotton  farms.  They  are  all  the 
way  from  Texas  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  from 
South  Carolina  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

We  like  cotton  farming.  We  don’t  want  to  do 
any  other  kind  of  work.  But  we  wish  we  could  be 
sure  of  having  a  good  crop. 
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Things  to  Do 

1.  Bring  samples  of  cotton  cloth  to  school.  Arrange 
them  on  a  chart. 

a.  Number  the  samples  on  your  chart. 

b.  Write  each  number  on  a  small  card. 

c.  On  the  other  side  of  the  card  write  the  name  of 
the  material  that  corresponds  with  that  number 
on  your  chart. 

d.  Try  to  match  the  name  on  a  card  with  the  sample 
on  the  chart. 

e.  Turn  the  card  over  after  you  think  you  have 
matched  the  name  with  the  material.  If  the 
number  on  the  card  is  the  same  as  the  number 
on  the  chart,  you  are  right. 

2.  Learn  some  songs  about  cotton.  You  may  want  to 
write  one. 

3.  Make  a  list  of  things  made  of  cotton.  An  encyclo¬ 
pedia  will  help  you. 

4.  If  cotton  does  not  grow  near  you,  write  to  the  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce  in  some  city  in  the  South.  Ask  for 
some  cotton  bolls.  Enclose  a  self-addressed,  stamped 
envelope.  It  is  courteous  to  offer  to  pay  the  postage. 

5.  The  renter  helps  Mr.  Reed  pay  his  taxes.  Decide 
how  he  does  this. 

6.  Talk  about  how  good  roads  help  cotton  growers. 
Using  Your  Library 

Find  and  read  stories  about  the  large  plantations  in  the 
South. 

Find  out  what  other  agricultural  products  are  grown 
in  the  South. 
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Read  a  story  about  George  Washington  Carver.  What 
food  product  did  he  make  important? 

Ask  your  teacher  to  read  to  your  class  some  of  the  folk 
stories  of  Uncle  Remus. 

A  GENERAL  FARM 

My  name  is  Jerry  Carson.  I  am  ten  years  old. 
My  father  is  Bill  Carson.  We  are  farmers.  I  have 
t\vo  older  brothers,  Bill  and  Vic.  My  sister  Befh  is 
younger  than  I  am.  My  Aunt  Molly  lives  with  us 
and  helps  Mother  with  the  housework  and  the  gar¬ 
den. 

It  is  hard  for  me  to  say  what  kind  of  farm  we 


have  because  we  raise  so  many  different  things.  My 
father  says  we  do  ‘general  farming.’' 

Our  farm  is  a  quarter  section  of  land.  That  is 
160  acres.  My  great-grandfather  bought  it  when  he 
was  a  young  man.  He  built  a  small  house.  We  use 
it  now  for  a  shed.  My  father  built  the  house  we  live 
in.  It  is  made  of  brick  and  lumber.  It  is  on  the  north 

4 

side  of  the  road.  It  faces  south.  On  the  east,  my 
mother  has  a  room  filled  with  plants.  Some  have 
flowers  all  winter.  My  bedroom  is  over  the  sunroom. 
We  have  a  living  room,  a  dining  room,  a  kitchen, 
a  bath,  and  four  bedrooms.  There  is  a  big  lawn  in 
front  of  the  house. 

There  are  many  buildings  on  our  farm.  Besides 
our  house  and  the  old  house  or  shed,  we  have  a  barn, 
a  silo,  a  garage,  a  corncrib,  a  henhouse,  and  a  hog- 
house.  My  father  built  all  of  these  buildings.  He 
had  helpers.  Four  men  helped  on  the  silo.  It  is  made 
of  cement. 

We  have  thirty  cattle.  Half  of  these  are  beef 
cattle.  We  will  sell  them  for  meat  when  they  are 
big  enough.  The  other  half  are  milk  cows.  We  are 
milking  twelve  cows  now.  We  sell  the  cream  to  a 
creamery  to  make  butter.  We  raise  most  of  our  own 
animals.  Mr.  Hart,  our  neighbor,  buys  his  animals 
in  the  West.  He  fattens  them  and  then  sells  them. 

When  we  buy  cattle,  my  father  goes  to  the  cattle 
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“Here,  men,  is  the  cow  youve  been  looking  forF" 


auction.  Cattle  auctions  are  fun.  Last  summer  I 
went  to  one  with  my  father.  It  was  in  an  old  build¬ 
ing  on  the  fairgrounds.  The  buyers  sat  on  grand¬ 
stand  seats.  The  auctioneer  stood  on  a  little  platform. 
He  had  a  wooden  hammer,  and  he  hit  the  table  for 
attention. 

A  man  brought  in  a  cow  that  he  wanted  to  sell. 
He  held  her  by  a  rope  and  turned  her  around.  As 
he  did  this,  the  auctioneer  said,  ‘'Here,  men,  is  the 
cow  youVe  been  looking  for!”  Someone  called  “Fifty 
dollars!”  Another  man  called  “Fifty-two!”  Higher 
and  higher  went  the  offers.  When  they  stopped  bid- 
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ding,  the  .auctioneer  struck  the  table  with  the  ham¬ 
mer  and  said,  '‘Going— going— gone!"  The  one  who 
offered  the  most  money  got  the  cow.  My  father 
bought  two  milk  cows.  We  loaded  them  into  the 
truck  and  brought  them  home. 

We  have  twenty  brood  sows.  Brood  sows  are 
mother  hogs.  When  all  our  brood  sows  have  baby 
pigs,  we  have  more  than  a  hundred.  It  is  fun  to 
watch  them.  I  help  my  brothers  feed  the  baby  pigs 
and  the  calves.  We  have  about  forty  chickens,  and 
I  help  with  them. 

One  year  my  father  had  some  sheep,  but  he  did 
not  keep  them  long.  They  ate  the  grass  too  close  to 
the  ground.  It  took  too  long  for  the  grass  to  grow 
again.  My  father  had  to  rent  pasture  for  the  cows. 
We  also  have  two  horses.  They  pull  the  plow  and 
the  cultivator. 

About  forty  acres  of  our  farm  is  in  pasture  and 
wood  lot.  We  cut  wood  for  our  kitchen  fire.  My 
mother  has  an  electric  stove,  but  she  still  uses  the 
wood  stove  in  winter.  We  burn  wood  in  our  furnace, 
but  Father  wants  to  get  an  oil  burner. 

We  plant  about  125  acres  in  crops.  We  plant 
about  sixty  acres  of  corn;  twenty  acres  of  oats; 
twenty  acres  of  alfalfa,  clover,  or  timothy  for  hay. 
The  rest  of  our  land  is  planted  in  wheat,  potatoes, 
and  soybeans. 
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Here  is  the  way  the  year  goes :  In  April,  my  father 
plows  the  land.  He  plants  potatoes,  soybeans,  and  * 
oats.  In  May,  he  plants  the  corn.  In  June,  he  cuts 
the  hay  and  puts  it  into  the  barn.  In  July,  he  harvests 
the  wheat  and  oats.  In  August,  he  plows  the  land 
and  plants  the  wheat  for  the  next  year.  In  Septem¬ 
ber,  he  harvests  the  soybeans.  He  cuts  about  half 
of  the  corn  and  puts  it  into  the  silo.  He  also  digs 
the  potatoes  in  September.  In  October,  he  picks 
the  rest  of  the  corn  from  the  stalks  and  husks  it.  He 
puts  it  into  the  corncrib  for  winter  feed.  Through 
the  winter,  my  father  takes  care  of  the  animals  and 
repairs  his  machines. 

Most  of  our  crops  are  raised  for  the  animals.  We 
feed  most  of  the  corn  to  the  cattle  and  pigs.  We  feed 
oats  to  the  horses.  We  feed  hay  to  the  cattle  and 
horses.  Skimmed  milk  is  also  fed  to  the  pigs. 

We  raise  some  crops  to  sell,  too.  We  sell  corn, 
and  wheat  for  flour.  We  sell  some  clover  seed  and 
potatoes.  We  raise  some  of  our  animals  to  sell.  The 
pigs  eat  corn  and  skimmed  milk  all  winter,  and  we 
sell  them  in  the  spring.  We  sell  cattle  at  any  time. 
If  we  do  not  have  good  winter  feed,  we  sell  all  the 
beef  cattle  before  winter  begins.  Then  we  buy  cat¬ 
tle  in  the  spring. 

I  have  not  seen  any  of  our  animals  sold  at  auc¬ 
tion.  When  my  father  has  cattle  to  sell,  he  telephones 
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the  buyer  in  the  city.  The  buyer  comes  out  to  buy 
•  them.  When  the  pigs  are  ready  to  sell,  my  father 
finds  out  what  the  prices  are.  He  reads  the  paper 
and  listens  to  the  radio.  When  the  prices  suit  him, 
he  loads  the  pigs  on  the  truck.  He  takes  them  to  the 
city  to  the  buyer.  The  buyer  buys  them  for  meat. 
He  sells  the  meat  to  stores  everywhere. 

In  the  late  fall,  my  father  takes  to  market  what¬ 
ever  grain  he  is  going  to  sell.  If  the  prices  are  low, 
he  may  keep  the  grain  until  spring. 

My  two  brothers  are  in  high  school.  My  sister 
and  I  are  in  the  grades.  We  all  go  to  a  school  a  long 
way  from  home.  We  go  in  the  school  bus  and  we 
like  it.  Beth  is  going  to  be  an  artist.  I  don’t  know 
what  I  want  to  be.  One  of  my  brothers  is  going  to  be 
a  doctor.  The  other  one  is  going  to  be  a  farmer. 
They  are  both  going  to  the  state  university  when 
they  are  through  high  school.  All  of  us  work  for  my 
father  in  the  summer  and  also  help  him  in  the  winter. 

We  go  to  church  in  the  village  near  our  farm. 
We  see  many  friends  there.  We  go  to  the  village  to 
shop  for  our  everyday  needs.  When  we  are  buying 
clothes  for  school,  my  mother  takes  us  to  the  city. 
The  stores  there  are  big,  and  we  can  get  what  we 
need. 

I  think  I  would  not  like  to  live  anywhere  except 
on  a  farm.  I  like  the  animals  on  our  farm.  I  always 
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like  working  outdoors  and  helping  things  to  grow. 

General  farms  like  ours  are  found  all  over  the 
United  States.  Some  of  them  do  not  have  so  many 
cattle  or  so  many  pigs  as  we  do.  But  they  do  raise 
many  different  kinds  of  products. 

Things  to  Do 

1.  List  some  of  the  things  raised  on  a  general  farm. 

2.  Talk  about  how  a  general  farm  is  different  from  a 
cotton  farm  or  a  wheat  farm. 

3.  Make  a  list  of  all  the  things  a  general  farmer  might 
have  to  do  in  one  day. 

4.  Make  a  play  about  a  cattle  auction.  Choose  people 
to  take  the  parts  of  the  auctioneer,  the  farmer  who 
wants  to  sell  the  cow,  and  the  buyers. 

PART-TIME  FARMING 

I  am  Frances  Marne.  I  am  nine.  My  father  is 
Paul  Marne.  I  have  one  brother  and  one  baby  sister. 
My  brother  is  in  junior  high  school*  My  mother  keeps 
our  house  and  takes  care  of  our  baby.  When  we  are 
all  away,  she  takes  care  of  our  cow  and  pig  and 
chickens. 

Our  farm  is  hilly.  The  hills  are  pretty.  We  have 
.140  acres.  About  twenty  acres  can  be  planted.  The 
rest  is  stony  land.  My  father  farms  part  time.  He 
works  in  a  shoe  factory  the  rest  of  the  time. 

My  father  takes  his  vacation  in  May.  Then  he 
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Mr.  Marne  works  in  a  factory  and  farms,  too. 


plants  potatoes,  com,  and  a  big  garden.  When  it  is 
all  plowed  and  planted,  he  goes  to  work  in  the  fac¬ 
tory  again.  He  farms  in  the  evenings  and  on  Sat¬ 
urday  afternoons.  He  cuts  the  hay  and  plows  the 
garden.  My  brother  does  many  things.  He  milks 
the  cow  and  takes  care  of  the  pig  and  chickens.  He 
cultivates  the  garden,  too.  I  help  when  I  can.  In 
the  fall,  my  father  takes  a  week  off,  and  he  and  my 
brother  cut  the  corn,  dig  the  potatoes,  and  bring  the 
vegetables  in  from  the  garden. 

The  cow  supplies  us  with  milk.  We  will  butcher 
the  pig  in  December.  The  chickens  supply  us  with 
eggs.  Sometimes  we  eat  one  of  the  chickens. 

My  father  works  most  of  the  year  in  the  factory, 
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and  the  money  he  earns  buys  the  other  things  we 
need.  He  says  the  farm  is  what  he  really  likes, 
though.  Sometimes  he  sells  trees  for  lumber,  and 
sometimes  he  rents  fields  for  pasture. 

Some  of  our  neighbors  work  in  the  same  factory, 
and  some  work  in  the  cloth  mill.  Some  of  them  do 
other  work  in  the  village. 

When  we  go  to  school,  we  walk  to  the  main  road 
and  wait  for  the  school  bus.  Our  school  is  pleasant. 
It  has  children  from  farms  and  villages.  I  know 
children  from  four  villages.  Sometimes  I  go  to  visit 
them.  My  brother  comes  for  me  in  our  car. 

We  like  farming,  but  our  farm  is  too  rocky  for 
us  to  earn  all  our  living  on  it.  We  could  not  stay 
here  if  my  father  did  not  do  some  other  work.  We 
are  glad  he  can  work  in  the  factory. 

LEARNING  BY  DOING 
Things  to  Do 

1.  Talk  about  how  part-time  farming  is  different  from 
any  other  farming. 

2.  Find  out  if  there  is  any  part-time  farming  near  you. 
Find  out  what  is  raised.  Find  out  what  the  farmer 
does  when  he  is  not  farming. 

3.  Divide  into  eight  committees.  Have  each  committee 
choose  one  kind  of  farm.  Ask  each  committee  to  make 
a  model  of  the  farm  it  chooses.  Glay,  wood,  and 
cardboard  are  good  materials  to  use.  Think  of  other 
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useful  materials.  Discuss  what  you  will  show  on 
your  farm  model.  The  following  suggestions  may 

mailbox 
telephone  lines 
people 
machines 

4.  Lay  a  large  piece  of  cardboard  on  the  floor.  Using 
crayons  or  colored  chalk,  make  a  map  of  the  United 
States.  Show  the  mountains,  plains,  oceans,  lakes, 
and  large  rivers.  Talk  about  where  all  eight  kinds 
of  farms  are  found. 

5.  Plan  a  program  for  your  parents  to  tell  them  about 
your  farms.  Choose  the  committees  that  you  need. 
Display  your  model  farms  and  then  show  your  par¬ 
ents  where  these  farms  may  be  in  the  United  States. 

Words  to  Know 


help  you: 

buildings 

crops 

aninials 

roads 


Find  these  words  in  the  stories.  Make 
them. 


auction 
auctioneer 
cotton  boll 
creamery 


cultivate 

cultivator 

silage 

windbreak 


elevator 

factory 

irrigation 

rotation 


Thoughts  to  Talk  About 

1.  Most  people  who  farm  enjoy  farm  life. 

2.  Farmers  use  the  land  to  raise  what  will  grow  best. 

3.  Workers  in  villages  and  cities  near  farms  help  the 
farm  people  get  many  things  they  need. 
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4.  Farm  communities  are  like  all  good  communities. 
They  have  homes,  schools,  and  churches.  They  have 
people  who  help  the  community. 

5.  Workers  on  farms  help  people  in  the  villages  and 
cities  get  many  things  they  need. 

Thinking  About  Farm  Communities 

The  children  have  told  you  about  eight  different  kinds 
of  farms  in  the  United  States.  Can  you  name  them?  Look 
back  over  the  pages  and  list  them. 

Copy  the  numbers  of  questions  1  through  10.  Read 
each  question.  After  the  number,  write  the  name  or  names 
of  the  farms  that  answer  that  question. 

1.  Which  farm  is  found  only  in  the  South? 

2.  Which  one  is  on  the  big  flat  plains? 

3.  Which  three  are  near  cities? 

4.  Which  one  is  not  rich  enough  to  make  a  living  for 
a  family? 

5.  Which  three  usually  raise  only  one  big  crop? 

6.  Which  one  raises  many  products? 

7.  Which  one  supplies  us  with  wheat  for  bread? 

8.  Which  one  supplies  us  with  pork? 

9.  Which  one  supplies  us  with  a  dessert? 

10.  Which  one  supplies  us  with  clothing? 

Tell  in  one  sentence— 

1.  What  an  irrigated  farni  is. 

2.  What  part-time  farming  is. 

3.  What  a  one-crop  farm  is. 

4.  What  general  farming  is. 
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Learning  to  Use  the  Index 

You  have  examined  the  index  of  this  book.  You  should 
have  it  on  your  list  of  Words  or  Names  in  Alphabetical 
Order.  {See  Unit  Two,  pages  38  and  39.) 

A  good  index  contains  all  the  important  subjects  or 
topics  in  a  book.  Discuss  why  it  is  helpful  to  use  an  index. 

A  subject  or  topic  usually  contains  more  than  one  word. 
You  have  to  choose  the  most  important  word  or  the  one 
you  expect  to  find  in  the  index. 

Working  together,  make  a  list  of  ten  questions  about 
the  information  in  this  chapter.  Number  the  questions. 
Write  the  numbers  from  1  through  10  on  a  slip  of  paper. 
Working  alone,  choose  what  you  think  the  key  word  is  in 
each  question.  On  your  paper  write  the  word  you  choose 
for  each  question.  Working  together,  check  your  work. 

Make  other  lists  of  questions  and  practice  choosing  key 
words.  Find  the  words  in  the  index. 

Something  Interesting  to  Do 

Read  the  following  thoughts.  Think  what  they  mean. 
In  art  class  make  a  lovely  picture  that  shows  what  the 
thoughts  make  you  see. 

Farming  is  one  of  the  oldest  ways  of  making  a  living. 
Wherever  the  ground  can  be  plowed. 

Where  there  are  enough  warm,  sunny  days, 
Where  there  is  enough  water, 
in  the  United  States,  and 
in  every  country  on  the  globe. 

Men  produce  food 
For  their  families. 

And  for  other  people. 
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GOOD  BOOKS  TO  READ 

America  My  Home,  by  Harold  B.  Clifford.  New  York: 
Charles  Scribner  s  Sons,  1946.  Not  difficult,  and  inter- 
esbng. 

Basketful:  The  Story  of  Our  Foods,  by  Irmengarde  Eberle. 
New  York:  The  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company,  1946.  It 
is  not  easy,  but  it  has  good  information. 

Cotton  Industry,  by  Josephine  Perry.  New  York:  Long¬ 
mans,  Green  and  Company,  1943.  It  is  difficult,  but  in¬ 
teresting. 

Daily  Bread  and  Other  Foods,  by  Ruth  Brindze.  Evanston, 
Illinois:  Row,  Peterson  and  Company,  1941.  For  a  good 
reader. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables,  by  Jane  Dale.  Poughkeepsie,  New 
York:  Artists  and  Writers  Guild.  It  is  easy  and  inter¬ 
esting. 

Geography  of  Americas.  Chicago:  Rand  McNally  and  Com¬ 
pany,  1945.  It  tells  of  several  kinds  of  farms. 

Little  Farm,  by  Lois  Lenski.  New  York:  Oxford  University 
Press,  1942.  It  is  very  easy.  It  has  good  pictures  and 
good  information. 

Mans  Use  of  Plants  and  Animals,  by  Virginia  Cunning¬ 
ham.  Evanston,  Illinois:  Row,  Peterson  and  Company, 
1942.  For  the  average  reader.  Interesting. 

Milk  Production,  by  Josephine  Perry  and  Celeste  Slauson. 
New  York:  Longmans,  Green  and  Company,  1938. 

For  the  above-average  reader,  but  full  of  information. 

On  the  Farm,  by  William  Wilcox.  New  York:  The  Mac¬ 
millan  Company,  1939.  It  is  very  easy. 
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Orchards  in  All  Seasons,  by  the  Writers’  Program  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  Chicago:  Albert  Whitman  and  Company, 
1942.  For  the  average  reader,  and  it  is  interesting. 

Our  Country,  by  Lucy  Sprague  Mitchell.  Boston:  D.  C. 

Heath  and  Company,  1947.  It  is  easy  and  interesting. 
Story  Book  of  Cotton,  by  Maud  and  Miska  Petersham.  Phil¬ 
adelphia:  John  C.  Winston  Company,  1939.  For  the 
average  reader.  Interesting. 

Story  Book  of  Wheat,  by  Maud  and  Miska  Petersham.  Phil¬ 
adelphia:  John  C.  Winston  Company,  1936.  For  the 
average  reader.  Interesting. 

Told  by  Uncle  Remus,  by  Joel  Chandler  Harris.  New  York: 
Grosset  and  Dunlap,  1905.  To  be  read  by  the  teacher 
to  the  class. 

Using  Our  EaHh,  by  Gertrude  Whipple  and  Preston  James. 

New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1947.  For  the 

average  reader.  Attractive  colored  illustrations. 

Wheat  Farmer.  Chicago :  Encyclopaedia  Britannica.  Shows 

how  the  family  members  help  each  other. 

When  I  Grow  Up,  Til  Be  a  Farmer,  by  Lillian  Rifkin.  New 

York:  Lothrop,  Lee,  and  Shepard  Company,  1944.  For 

* 

the  average  reader.  Interesting. 

GOOD  FILMS  TO  SEE 

Corn  Farmer.  Chicago:  Encyclopaedia  Britannica.  Shows 
how  corn  is  grown. 

Cotton  Growing.  Chicago:  Encyclopaedia  Britannica. 
Shows  how  cotton  is  planted  and  grown. 
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UNIT  FIVE 


A  Community  in  the  Forest 

f 

Trees  grow  on  land  wherever  there  is  enough 
water.  Some  trees  need  much  water.  Some  do  not 
need  so  much.  Trees  grow  in  hot  countries,  in  mild 
countries,  and  in  cold  countries.  They  grow  on 
mountains,  plateaus,  plains,  and  in  valleys. 

Long  ago,  people  learned  to  use  wood  from  trees 
in  making  buildings.  Indians  used  small  trees  or 
branches  of  them  as  frames  for  wigwams.  They 
sometimes,  covered  their  wigwams  with  bark  from 
trees.  Other  people  in  America  made  homes  of  logs. 
Today  many  people  build  homes  of  lumber. 

Long  ago,  there  were  many  more  trees  in  our 
country  than  there  are  today.  Many  were  cut  to 
make  room  for  farms.  Trees  were  cut  for  making 
homes.  Trees  were  cut  for  wood  to  keep  homes 
warm. 

While  men  are  in  the  woods  cutting  trees  for  lum¬ 
ber,  they  live  in  a  community.  It  is  called  a  camp. 
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Each  man  helps  to  make  the  camp  a  good  camp. 
This  story  is  about  a  lumber  eamp.  It  will  tell  you— 

1.  How  men  make  communities  in  the  forests. 

2.  How  men  cut  trees. 

3.  How  men  take  logs  out  of  the  forests. 

4.  How  other  people  help  logging  communities. 

5.  How  people  in  logging  communities  help 
other  eommunities. 

t 

Getting  Ready  to  Study 

1.  Find  pictures  of  forests- and  of  logging. 

2.  Put  good  books  about  forests  and  logging  on 
your  reading  table. 

3.  Talk  about  forests  to  learn  what  the  class 
knows  about  them.  Write  on  the  board  the 
things  you  want  to  find  out. 

A  LOGGING  COMMUNITY 

David  Wells  wanted  to  be  a  lumberjack.  He 
wanted  to  work  in  the  woods.  He  was  sixteen  years 
old,  and  big  for  his  age.  But  he  was  still  too  young  to 
do  such  heavy  work.  A  lumberjack’s  work  is  hard. 
It  is  work  for  strong  men. 

This  year  David  was  going  to  work  in  the  woods. 
He  was  going  to  have  a  job  helping  a  cook  in  a  lum¬ 
ber  camp.  He  would  be  a  cookee.  He  could  hardly 
wait  for  cold  weather  to  come.  He  wanted  to  put 
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^^Throw  your  wangans  up  here.*' 


his  belongings  in  his  wangan  and  go  north  with  the 
lumberjacks. 

Lumberjacks  have  strange  words.  They  seem 
almost  like  a  different  language.  In  the  lumber  com¬ 
munity  we  shall  visit,  some  of  the  words  the  men 
use  are: 

cookee—a  cook’s  helper 
cookshack— the  place  where  they  cook 
Zogging— cutting  trees,  making  them  into  logs, 
and  sending  the  logs  to  the  sawmill  or  to 
market 

sawyers— men  who  saw  trees 
tote  wagon— Si  wagon  used  to  carry  the  men  and 
their  belongings 
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The  lumbering  community 


Tom  Murphy  drove  the  horses. 


wangan—a  bag  which  holds  the  lumberman  s  be¬ 
longings 

wood  butcher— a,  man  who  repairs  anything  in 
the  camp  made  of  wood 

At  last  the  day  came.  David  put  his  wangan  over 
his  shoulder  the  way  lumberjacks  do.  At  the  store¬ 
house,  he  met  John,  the  cook,  and  Harry  Mason, 
the  other  cookee.  They  were  going  to  the  camp 
early.  They  wanted  to  have  everything  ready  to  feed 
the  men  when  they  came.  The  wagon  was  loaded 
with  supplies.  Tom  Murphy  drove  the  horses. 
“Throw  your  wangans  up  here,’’  he  said  to  the  boys. 
“Find  a  place  on  top  of  the  load.  You  are  lucky  to 
be  riding  at  all.  John,  you  ride  here  with  me.” 
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David  and  Harry  found  places  to  sit.  John  rode 
with  Tom.  Tom  spoke  to  the  big  black  horses.  They 
began  to  pull  the  big  wagon. 

'Is  this  your  first  winter  in  a  camp?”  Harry  asked 
David. 

"Yes,”  said  David. 

"I  was  John  s  cookee  last  year,”  said  Harry.  He 
felt  like  an  old-timer  now. 

"What  is  it  like?”  asked  David.  "Did  you  like  it?” 

"Yes.  You  have  to  get  up  early.  You  work  hard. 

% 

The  men  may  tease  you.  If  you  can  take  it,  you  will 
be  all  right.” 

"I  can  take  it,  I  hope,”  David  said. 

"John  is  a  good  boss.  Some  cooks  make  it  hard 
for  their  cookees.  He  doesn’t.  He  is  a  good  cook, 
too.  Our  food  is  better  than  in  most  camps.” 

Two  hours  later,  Tom  stopped  the  horses.  Tom 
and  John  got  off  the  wagon.  "Come  on  down,  boys,” 
said  Tom.  "It’s  time  for  you  to  leave  your  fine  car¬ 
riage.  Take  to  your  feet.  The  road  is  too  rough  from 
here  on.” 

The  road  they  were  on  was  rough.  The  one  ahead 
was  worse.  It  was  narrow  and  full  of  rocks.  It  zig¬ 
zagged  around  larger  rocks  and  stumps.  It  would  be 
hard  to  drive  a  loaded  wagon  over  it  safely.  Harry 
and  David  were  glad  to  walk.  Tom  led  the  horses 
and  John  walked  with  him. 
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The  boys  arrived-  at  the  top  of  the  hill.  What 
they  saw  made  Harry  sad.  Not  a  tree  was  standing. 
As  far  as  they  could  see,  all  the  trees  had  been  cut. 
Some  dried  branches  lay  on  the  ground  around  the 
stumps  of  the  trees. 

"‘This  is  where  we  worked  last  winter,”  said 
Harry.  “A  beautiful  forest  was  here  when  we  came. 
The  lumberjacks  said  it  was  one  of  the  best.  Dave, 
it  makes  me  sick  when  I  see  what  logging  sometimes 
does  to  a  forest.” 

‘‘What  will  become  of  this  land  now?”  asked 
Dave. 

“The  branches  are  so  dry  they  may  catch  fire,” 
said  Harry.  “Some  trees  will  grow  again.  But  the 
pine  is  all  gone.  Young  pines  grow  near  big  seed 
pines.  The  big  seed  pines  are  gone.  Sometimes  I 


What  they  saw  made  Harry  sad. 


The  road  led  to  a  forest  of  tall,  straight  pines. 


wish  we  could  plant  small  pines  every  time  we  cut 
a  big  one.” 

“We  need  the  lumber,”  said  David.  “Anyway, 
there’s  more  pine  in  the  north.” 

“It  won’t  last  forever,”  said  Harry.  “What  will 
we  do  when  it  is  all  gone?” 

The  Winter  Camp 

The  tote  road  led  into  a  forest  of  tall,  straight 
pines. 

“This  is  what  we  will  cut  this  year,”  said  Harry. 
“There  is  the  camp.” 

They  saw  their  home  for  the  winter.  There  was 
a  group  of  low,  log  buildings.  They  looked  like  a 
small  village. 
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Tom  drove  up  beside  one  of  the  buildings.  John 
said,  ‘Tut  down  your  wangans.  We  will  help  Tom 
unload  first.”  They  took  the  boxes  and  sacks  of 
foodstuff  from  the  wagon.  Soon  they  had  them 
packed  in  the  storehouse. 

John  and  the  boys  carried  their  wangans  into  the 
cookshack.  At  one  end  was  a  huge  cookstove.  Ket¬ 
tles  hung  on  the  wall.  A  big  worktable  was  near  the 
stove.  In  the  center  of  the  room  was  a  long  table 
with  benches.  This  was  where  the  men  sat  when 
they  ate. 

“Harry,”  said  John,  “we  need  wood.  Dave  will 
help  you  split  some.” 

Outside  the  cookshack  was  a  big  pile  of  wood. 
One  of  the  cookee's  jobs  was  to  keep  the  big  wood- 
box  full  of  wood. 

As  they  chopped,  Harry  told  Dave  about  the 
other  log  buildings.  “The  largest  one  is  the  bunk- 
house.  That  is  where  the  lumberjacks  sleep  and  rest. 
Our  bunkhouse  has  forty-eight  bunks. 

“That  building  is  the  stable  for  the  horses.  The 


one  beside  it  is  divided  in  half.  One  end  is  the  black¬ 
smith  shop.  The  other  is  for  the  wood  butcher.” 

"‘What  is  a  wood  butcher?”  asked  Dave. 

‘'The  wood  butcher  is  a  man  who  repairs  any¬ 
thing  made  of  wood.  That  building  is  the  office,” 
Harry  said,  pointing  to  a  very  small  building.  ‘Tt 
is  the  store,  too,  where  we  buy  our  supplies.  One 
of  the  men  takes  care  of  it.  He  sells  gloves,  caps, 
underwear,  dungarees,  lumberjackets,  tobacco,  let¬ 
ter  paper,  stamps,  and  other  things.” 

They  took  the  wood  into  the  cookshack.  Then 
they  took  pails  and  went  for  water.  “What  else  do 
we  do  besides  get  wood  and  water?”  Dave  asked. 

“Set  the  table  and  wash  dishes.  How  will  you 

« 

like  that?  Dishes  for  forty  people.” 

“Whew!” 

“It’s  not  so  bad.  The  dishes  are  all  tin.  We 
have  one  plate,  one  cup,  and  a  knife,  a  fork,  and  a 
spoon  for  each  man.  We  don’t  wipe  them.  We  put 
them  into  wire  racks  and  put  them  on  the  stove.” 

“That’s  good.” 

“We  pare  potatoes  and  do  anything  else  John 
needs  to  have  done.  We  take  lunch  out  to  the  men 
at  noon,  too.” 

At  first  it  seemed  like  an  endless  job  to  Dave. 
It  seemed  as  though  John  called  them  to  get  up  in 
the  middle  of  the  night.  They  had  to  have  breakfast 
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“Come  and  get  itC 


ready  early.  The  men  had  to  start  working  by  day¬ 
light. 

Both  boys  liked  to  take  lunches  to  the  men  at 
noon.  They  loaded  them  into  a  wagon  and  hitched 
up  a  horse.  Then  they  drove  over  to  where  the  men 
were  working.  They  built  a  small  fire  to  heat  the  tea 
and  beans.  Then  they  yelled,  '"‘Come  and  get  it!” 
This  was  what  John  yelled  when  breakfast  or  dinner 
was  ready.  The  men  were  always  hungry.  Each 
day  was  full  of  hard  work.  Harry  and  Dave  were 
glad  to  tumble  into  their  bunks  at  night. 

LOGGING 

Soon  Dave  knew  all  the  men.  He  knew  some¬ 
thing  about  their  work.  He  learned  how  the  trees 
are  cut,  or  felled.  He  learned  how  the  men  take 
the  logs  to  the  landing  by  the  river. 
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The  foreman,  or  boss,  decides  where  the  men  are 
to  work.  He  decides  what  trees  to  cut.  He  plans 
where  the  trees  are  to  fall.  He  plans  so  that  men 
will  not  be  hit  when  the  trees  fall. 

Two  sawyers  saw  the  trees.  They  work  together. 
First  they  chop  a  deep  notch  in  a  tree.  They  make 
the  notch  about  eighteen  inches  from  the  ground. 
They  begin  to  saw  opposite  the  notch  and  a  little 
above  it.  Back  and  forth  they  pull  the  sharp  saw. 
The  tree  falls  toward  the  notch.  The  branches  are 
chopped  off.  The  top  is  sawed  off.  Then  the  trunk 
is  cut  into  logs. 


Two  sawyers  saw  the  trees. 


Getting  Ready  to  Move  the  Logs 

Men  called  ‘"swampers  ^  make  a  roadway  through 
the  woods.  On  this  road,  the  teamsters  take  the  logs 
out  of  .the  woods.  The  old-timers  thought  ox  teams 
were  better  than  horses  in  taking  the  logs  out  of  the 
woods.  The  men  know  how  to  put  the  logs  on  the 
low,  strong  sleds. 

By  January,  there  are  big  piles  of  logs  in  the 
woods.  Men  called  “road  monkeys”  begin  to  chop 
two  long  ruts  in  the  frozen  ground.  The  ruts  are 
chopped  from  the  woods  to  the  river.  Toward 
night,  the  men  fill  the  ruts  with  water.  The  water 
freezes.  This  makes  two  strips  of  ice  on  which  the 
sleds  are  pulled  to  the  river.  This  is  called  a  “skid- 
way.” 

Moving  the  Logs 

The  next  day  they  start  moving  the  logs.  Men 
with  horse  teams,  working  with  other  men,  load  the 
logs  on  the  sleds.  The  sleds  move  down  the  icy 
skidway  to  the  river.  The  logs  are  piled  up  along 
the  river.  When  the  spring  thaw  makes  high  water, 
the  logs  float  dowti  the  river.  They  are  on  the  way 
to  the  sawmill  to  be  made  into  lumber.  Each  sawmill 
has  men  watching  for  the  logs  which  belong  to  their 
mill. 

Some  camps  are  bigger  than  David’s  camp.  They 
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The  logs  are  pulled  over  the  skidway  to  the  river. 


use  saws  run  by  motors.  Some  camps  use  tractors 
to  haul  out  the  logs.  They  use  trucks  to  take  the  logs 
to  the  mill.  Some  camps  have  railroads  in  the  woods. 

Dave  and  Harry  enjoyed  the  way  the  men  in 
their  camp  worked.  They  were  sorry  when  it  was 
time  to  go  back  to  the  village.  But  their  families 
were  glad  to  have  them  home  again. 

Harry  and  Dave  liked  the  logging  community. 
The  next  year  they  had  jobs  as  swampers.  They 
also  worked  as  road  monkeys.  For  several  years 
after  that  they  worked  as  lumberjacks.  They  both 
liked  trees.  They  liked  wild  animals.  They  enjoyed 
working  and  living  in  the  woods. 
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Planting  new  trees  on  the  cut-over  land 


SAVING  OUR  FORESTS 

Every  year  forest  fires  burn  thousands  of  acres  of 
trees.  Dave  and  Harry  did  not  like  to  see  the  forests 
wasted.  They  tried  to  think  how  they  could  help 
save  the  forests. 

At  last  they  both  found  ways  to  help.  Dave 


learned  to  start  new  forests  on  cut-over  land,  the 
land  where  the  trees  had  been  cut.  He  worked  for 
a  group  of  men  who  bought  cut-over  land.  Now  he 
is  very  proud  of  the  acres  of  trees  which  he  helped  to 
plant  there. 

Harry  went  West.  He  wanted  to  see  the  big 
trees  out  there.  He  found  that  there  were  logging 
communities  there,  too.  The  men  were  cutting  out 
the  Douglas  fir  and  western  pine. 

He  wanted  to  help  take  care  of  the  forests.  He 

learned  about  the  forest  rangers.  They  were  doing 

just  what  he  wanted  to  do  for  the  forests.  He  studied 

and  became  a  ranger.  He  lived  in  the  forest.  He 

knew  the  animals.  He  knew  the  loggers.  Here  are 

% 

some  of  the  things  he  learned  to  do:  • 

1.  Watch  for  fires. 

2.  Report  a  fire  when  he  saw  one. 

3.  Fight  fires. 

4.  Build  lookout  towers. 

5.  Build  paths,  roads,  and  bridges. 


Many  strong  men  work  in  a  forest  community. 


6.  Put  up  telephone  lines  in  the  forest. 

7.  Teach  visitors  how  to  enjoy  the  forest  with¬ 
out  doing  harm. 

8.  Watch  for  diseases  and  insects  which  harm 
trees. 

9.  Remove  and  destroy  trees  that  have  disease. 

10.  Protect  animals  which  live  in  the  forests. 

Our  Government  has  made  some  laws  to  help  our 
forest  communities.  They  have  suggested  better 
ways  of  logging.  They  have  made  tree  nurseries  to 
help  people  start  new  forests. 

Our  Government  has  made  some  of  our  forests 
into  state  and  national  parks.  These  belong  to  all  of 
us.  Rangers  help  to  take  care  of  these  forests.  In 
these  forests,  some  trees  may  be  cut  each  year. 

The  tops  and  brush  are  piled  and  burned  so  that 
they  will  not  catch  fire  later.  Big  seed  pines  are  left 
to  help  new  trees  grow.  Plans  are  made  so  that  there 
will  always  be  trees  ready  to  cut  and  trees  growing 
up.  This  is  good  planning. 

FORESTS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

On  the  map  on  page  199,  find  the  mountains.  If 
you  have  ever  driven  through  the  beautiful  moun¬ 
tains,  you  have  seen  many,  many  trees.  The  land  is 
too  rough  for  farming,  so  trees  are  allowed  to  grow. 
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You  will  find  them  on  the  highlands  in  the  eastern 
part  of  our  country  from  Canada  to  Florida.  You  will 
find  them  in  the  western  part  of  our  country  from 
Canada  to  Mexico. 

You  will  find  many  different  kinds  of  trees: 

tall,  straight  pines 
broad,  spreading  oaks 
birches,  maples 
graceful  elms 
giant  redwoods 
Douglas  firs 


Products  from  Trees 

We  use  many  things  from  trees.  We  have  seen 
many  homes  made  from  lumber.  Wood  is  burned  in 
some  of  these  homes  to  heat  them. 
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Gathering  the  maple  sap 


Maple  sugar  comes  from  the  sap  of  the  hard 
maple  tree.  When  the  first  warm  spring  days  come, 
the  sap  starts  flowing  up  in  the  tree.  A  hole  is  bored 
through  the  bark  to  the  sap.  This  is  called  ''tapping 
the  tree.”  A  spout  is  driven  into  the  hole.  The  sap 
goes  into  the  spout.  Buckets  are  hung  on  the  spouts 
to  catch  the  dripping  sap.  The  sap  is  boiled  until  it  is 
a  sweet,  thick  syrup.  Sometimes  the  sap  is  made  into 
maple  sugar. 

Turpentine  comes  from  the  sap  of  the  southern 
pine  trees.  Turpentine  is  made  from  a  resin  that 
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comes  from  some  cone-bearing  trees.  It  is  used  in 
some  paints.  Turpentine  is  also  used  in  some  medi- 
eines. 

Nuts  are  food  for  many  people  and  animals. 
Walnuts,  almonds,  peeans,  hickory  nuts,  pihon  nuts, 
all  grow  on  trees.  They  are  the  seeds  of  trees. 

Paper  comes  from  the  pulp  or  erushed  wood  of 
spruee,  pine,  poplar,  hemlock,  and  balsam  trees. 
From  this  pulp  we  make  paper  for  newspapers, 
magazines,  books,  wallpaper,  wrapping  paper,  paper 
towels,  and  paper  napkins. 

Rayon  is  useful  material.  It  is  made  of  wood  pulp. 
Rayon  is  very  soft.  You  may  have  a  dress  or  shirt  of 
rayon.  It  is  used  for  many  other  kinds  of  elothing. 

The  roots  of  trees  help  to  hold  water  in  the  soil. 
The  water  that  is  in  their  leaves  helps  to  make  the  air 
moist.  When  the  leaves  fall,  they  decay  and  make 
the  ground  rieh.  But  the  finest  thing  that  trees  do  is 
to  make  the  world  beautiful.  Everyone  loves  the 
beauty  of  the  oak,  beeeh,  maple,  poplar,  larch,  elm, 
pine,  and  many  other  trees.  They  are  beautiful  in  all 
seasons  of  the  year. 

LEARNING  BY  DOING 

Can  you  answer  these  questions? 

1.  How  do  the  men  in  lumbering  camps  divide  their 
work? 
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2.  How  are  Harry  and  Dave  helping  to  save  the  for¬ 
ests? 

3.  What  is  our  Government  doing  to  help  save  the 
forests? 

4.  How  do  the  sap,  nuts,  trunks,  roots,  and  leaves  of 
trees  help  people? 

Things  to  Do 

1.  Talk  about  how  men  in  lumber  camps  help  other 
people. 

2.  Talk  about  how  rangers  help  to  save  forests. 

3.  Make  a  sketch  of  a  lumber  camp. 

4.  Make  a  list  of  the  trees  that  grow  in  your  com¬ 
munity. 

5.  Look  at  a  tree  that  you  like.  Make  a  picture  of  it. 
Draw  it  the  way  you  like  to  see  it. 

6.  Visit  a  park  or  a  forest.  See  how  many  trees  you 
can  name. 

7.  Collect  leaves  and  learn  what  kinds  they  are. 

8.  Collect  different  kinds  of  wood. 

9.  If  there  is  a  forester  in  your  community,  invite  him 
to  talk  to  your  class  about  the  care  of  trees. 

10.  Name  all  the  nut  trees  you  can.  Collect  as  many 
different  kinds  of  nuts  as  you  can. 

11.  Many  cities  are  near  forests.  Some  of  them  have 
factories  which  make  things  out  of  wood.  A  few 
of  these  cities  are:  Portland,  Oregon;  Portland, 
Maine;  Bangor,  Maine;  Berlin,  New  Hampshire; 
Grand  Rapids,  Michigan;  and  Longview,  Wash¬ 
ington.  Find  these  on  your  wall  map. 
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Something  Interesting  to  Do 

The  following  words  name  people  or  things.  Copy  the 
words,  putting  them  in  the  right  column. 

PEOPLE 

cookee 
cookshack 
ranger 
sawyer 
wangan 
wood  butcher 

When  you  finish,  make  a  sketch  of  a  lumber  camp  show¬ 
ing  all  the  people  and  things  in  your  list. 

Thoughts  to  Talk  About 

1.  Wood  is  very  useful. 

2.  We  should  make  plans  to  care  for  our  forests. 

3.  Lumber  camps  are  small  work  communities.  Every 
person  does  his  part. 

Learning  to  Use  the  Dictionary 

Working  with  your  teacher,  find  the  answers  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  questions: 

1.  How  can  you  tell  whether  a  word  can  be  found  in 
the  front,  the  middle,  or  the  end  of  the  dictionary? 

2.  What  are  the  guide  words  in  the  dictionary?  Why 
are  they  useful? 

3.  After  finding  a  word  in  the  dictionary,  how  can  you 
test  whether  or  not  you  chose  the  right  meaning? 

Plan  a  practice  lesson  each  week  on  Using  the  Dic¬ 
tionary. 


landing 
lumberjack 
skidway 
teamster 
tote  road 
tote  wagon 
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GOOD  BOOKS  TO  READ 


Lumber,  by  the  Writers'  Program  in  Pennsylvania.  Chi¬ 
cago:  Albert  Winston  and  Company,  1942.  DilBcult. 

Lumberjack  Bill,  by  Sanford  Tousey.  Boston:  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company,  1943.  It  is  hard,  but  very  interesting. 

Our  Earth,  by  Gertrude  Whipple  and  Preston  James.  New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1947.  Easy  and  inter¬ 
esting. 

Logos  House:  the  Story  of  Lumber,  by  Josephine  Steams 
Norling  and  Ernest  Ralph  Norling.  New  York:  Henry 
Holt  and  Company,  1941.  It  is  very  easy  and  has  many 
pictures. 

Timber,  by  James  Stevens.  Evanston,  Illinois:  Row,  Peter¬ 
son  and  Company,  1941.  For  a  good  reader. 

GOOD  FILMS  TO  SEE 

From  Logs  to  Lumber.  Chicago:  Bell  and  Howell.  Tells 
the  story  of  lumber. 

Lumbering  in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  Chicago:  Encyclo¬ 
paedia  Britannica.  Shows  lumbering  of  big  trees  from 
logging  to  shipping. 

Timber  Harvest.  East  Lansing,  Michigan:  Capital  Film 
Service.  Shows  lumbering  in  Michigan. 


UNIT  SIX 


A  Mining  Community 


Wonderful  things  lie  under  the  soil  of  our  earth. 
Many  men  work  to  bring  them  out  where  they  can  be 
used.  Can  you  name  some  things  we  use  that  come 
out  of  the  ground? 

One  of  the  most  useful  products  taken  from  our 
earth  is  coal.  Some  coal  is  found  very  near  the  top  of 
the  ground.  The  soil  is  cleared  away,  and  the  coal  is 
dug  out  by  big,  big  shovels  driven  by  machines.  This 
kind  of  mining  is  called  ‘‘strip”  mining. 

Other  coal  lies  under  a  hill  or  mountain  and  is 
taken  out  by  making  an  opening  straight  into  the 
hillside  or  the  mountainside.  This  opening  is  called 
a  “drift,”  and  the  mine  is  a  drift  mine.  If  the  opening 
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iniimimiT 


The  hillside  mining  community  as  seen  from 


the  steel  mills  across  the  river 


must  be  made  to  slope  up  or  down,  the  mine  is  called 
a  ‘"slope”  mine. 

To  reach  other  coal,  deep  holes  are  mined  into 
the  earth.  These  holes  are  called  “shafts,”  and  the 
mine  is  a  shaft  mine. 

This  story  is  about  a  coal-mining  community  in 
one  of  the  richest  coal  fields  in  the  world.  It  will  tell 
you  about  a  drift  mine.  This  community  is  near  a 
great  city. 

The  story  will  tell  you— 

1.  How  people  live  who  mine  coal. 

2.  How  coal  is  taken  from  the  ground. 

3.  How  nature  made  coal. 

4.  How  coal  is  used. 

5.  Where  coal  is  mined  in  the  United  States. 
Getting  Ready  to  Study 

1.  Before  you  read  this  story,  write  down  all  the 
things  you  would  like  to  know  about  coal. 
Check  the  list  every  day  to  see  how  many  of 
your  questions  have  been  answered. 

2.  Find  pictures,  books,  and  magazines  that  tell 
about  coal.  Put  them  where  you  can  use  them. 

3.  Collect  samples  of  coal. 


PEOPLE  WHO  MINE  COAL 


Mary’s  father  was  a  coal  miner,  and  so  was 
David’s  father.  In  fact,  all  the  men  who  lived  on  the 
hill  worked  in  the  mine.  Mary  and  David  were 
neighbors. 

Mary  and  David  were  playing.  From  far  down 
the  hill  came  the  sound  of  singing.  One  voice  sounded 
clear  as  a  bell  above  the  others.  Mary  knew  it  was 
her  father’s  voice. 

''Let’s  go  to  meet  them,”  said  David.  They  ran 
down  the  road. 

When  Mr.  Thomas  and  Mr.  Jones  saw  Mary  and 
David,  they  smiled.  Their  faces  were  black  with  coal 


David  and  Mary  ran  to  meet  their  fathers. 


'"W ell  he  over  after  supper.'' 


dust.  Their  teeth  looked  very  white.  David  took  his 
father’s  lunch  pail. 

“Your  singing  was  nice,  Daddy.  Why  do  the  men 
always  sing?”  Mary  had  heard  them  sing  many  times 
before,  but  she  had  never  thought  much  about  it. 

“We  like  to  sing,  Mary.  No  matter  whether  we 
are  sad  or  happy,  tired  or  rested,  we  sing.  Singing 
helps  to  make  life  gay.” 

“Do  you  sing  when  you  are  in  the  mines?” 

“No,  not  much.  Dust  gets  into  our  throats.  But 
we  make  up  for  it  when  we  come  out.”  And  his  voice 
rang  out.  “Men  of  Harlech  in  the  hollow,”  he  sang. 
Mary,  David,  and  Mr.  Jones  sang,  too.  As  they  came 
to  the  house,  Mrs.  Thomas  was  standing  in  the  door. 
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A  big  blue  and  white  apron  hid  most  of  her  dress. 
She  was  singing  with  them. 

'It  is  good  to  have  you  home,  William,”  she  said. 

"Well  be  over  after  supper,”  said  Mr.  Jones.  Then 
he  and  David  went  into  the  house  next  door. 

The  houses  were  just  alike.  There  were  two 
rooms  on  the  first  floor.  There  were  two  rooms  on 
the  second  floor.  The  rooms  upstairs  were  bedrooms. 
One  room  downstairs  was  a  kitchen,  and  one  was  a 
living  room.  The  houses  were  on  the  road  at  the  top 
of  the  hill.  There  was  a  tiny  porch  at  the  front.  A 
walk  led  to  the  road.  There  was  a  porch  on  the  back 
of  the  house.  The  houses  had  no  bathrooms.  When 
Mary’s  father  came  home  from  the  mine,  he  bathed 
in  a  round  tub  in  the  kitchen. 

When  Mary  stood  on  the  porch,  she  could  see  to 
the  bottom  of  the  hill.  Most  of  the  houses  of  the 
other  families  were  just  like  her  own  home.  They 
were  built  and  owned  by  the  men  who  owned  the 
mine.  Mary  was  glad  she  lived  at  the  top  of  the  hill. 
Sometimes  it  was  hard  to  climb,  but  she  liked  to  be 
up  high.  There  was  no  grass  on  the  hill.  There  were 
only  a  few  trees.  It  was  hard  to  make  plants  grow. 
The  gas  in  the  smoke  from  the  mills  killed  them. 

Far  below,  Mary  could  see  the  little  schoolhouse 
where  she  and  David  went  to  school.  She  could  see 
the  church  beside  it.  Nearby,  there  were  a  few  stores 
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and  a  post  office.  She  often  went  to  the  stores  for  her 
mother.  She  could  see  the  railroad  tracks  beside  the 
river.  On  both  banks  of  the  river  there  were  large 
buildings.  They  were  steel  mills:  She  liked  to  come 
to  the  porch  in  the  evening.  Then  the  many-colored 
flames  from  the  huge  smokestacks  shot  up  against  the 
sky. 

Mary  went  into  the  house.  “Father,  what  do  the 
mills  do  with  the  steel?” 

“The  steel  is  made  into  rails  for  railroad  tracks.  It 
is  made  into  parts  for  trains,  ships,  and  buildings. 
These  mills  make  big  things.  Some  steel  mills  make 
small  things.” 

“Martha,  David  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jones  are  com¬ 
ing  over  tonight.  We  are  going  to  have  a  song  fest,” 
Mr.  Thomas  said  to  his  wife. 

“Good,”  said  Mrs.  Thomas. 

Mrs.  Thomas  was  putting  a  meal  of  beef  stew  and 
cabbage  on  the  table.  As  they  sat  down,  she  said,  “I 
wish  we  could  have  a  garden,  William.  Vegetables 
,cost  so  much  at  the  store.  Vegetables  from  a  garden 
would  be  better.  Is  there  nothing  we  can  do  to  make 
things  grow?” 

“I  think  there  is  nothing  we  can  do,  Martha.  Be¬ 
sides,  where  could  we  put  a  garden?” 

I  d  walk  a  long  way  to  take  care  of  one  if  we 
could  have  it.” 
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“We  have  much  to  be  happy  about T 


''You  are  a  good  gardener,  but  there  is  no  use 
talking.  The  gas  from  the  mills  kills  plants.” 

"Why  do  we  not  move  where  there  are  no  mills? 
Mining  does  not  kill  the  plants.” 

"We  couldn’t  find  a  better  company  to  work  for. 
The  mills  are  here  because  the  coal  is  nearby.” 

"Well,  we  have  much  to  be  happy  about  any¬ 
way,”  Mrs.  Thomas  said.  "You  have  work,  and  we 
can  get  the  things  we  need.” 

"I  like  the  mills,”  said  Mary.  "They  are  so  beauti¬ 
ful.  When  I  go  to  school  again,  I  am  going  to  paint 
pictures  of  the  mills.  Everyone  should  know  how 
beautiful  they  are.” 
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They  sang  one  song  after  another. 


The  Song  Fest 

In  the  evening,  the  Jones  family  came.  Mrs. 
Thomas  played  the  piano,  and  they  sang  one  song 
after  another.  Before  long,  some  other  neighbors 
were  out  on  their  porches.  They  were  singing,  too. 
Even  the  new  Polish  family  was  singing.  They  could 
not  sing  the  English  words,  but  they  were  singing 
anyway.  When  Mrs.  Thomas  closed  the  piano,  their 
voices  were  husky  from  singing  so  much. 

Then  David  spoke.  ‘‘Mary,”  he  said,  “my  father 
says  he  will  take  us  to  see  the  mine.  We  are  not 
allowed  to  go  inside.  It  is  no  place  for  children.  But 
he  will  take  us  to  the  mouth  of  it  and  tell  us  about 
their  work.  Do  you  want  to  go?” 

“May  I,  Daddy?” 
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‘‘Yes,  if  you  want  to.  It  is  a  very  dirty  plaee,  you 
know.  Wear  your  oldest  dress  so  that  you  won’t  mind 
getting  dirty.” 

Mr.  Jones  said,  “Tomorrow  noon?  We  eannot 
have  you  when  we  are  working,  you  know.  Come 
at  noon,  and  the  men  will  show  you  how  things  go.” 

THE  MINE  IN  THE  HILLSIDE 

The  next  day,  the  two  ehildren  went  to  the  mine. 
They  were  there  when  the  whistle  blew  at  twelve 
o’elock.  Their  fathers  came  out  of  the  mine.  Their 
shirts  and  trousers  were  black  with  coal  dust.  Their 
arms  and  faces  were  as  black  as  their  clothes.  On 
their  heads  they  wore  caps.  On  the  front  of  each  cap 


Lunchtime  at  the  mine 


Sorting  coal  in  a  tipple 

there  was  a  small  electric  lamp.  It  was  called  a 
miner’s  lamp.  It  made  light  for  the  men  when  they 
worked  inside  the  mine.  When  they  came  out  of  the 
mine,  they  turned  off  the  light. 

Mr.  Jones  and  Mr.  Thomas  took  their  lunch  pails 
from  a  shelf  in  the  shed.  They  came  to  the  children. 
They  sat  on  the  rocks  to  eat.  David  and  Mary  had 
brought  some  lunch,  too.  They  saw  a  tiny  railroad 
coming  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  mine.  Beside  the  rail¬ 
road,  a  long  chute  went  down  the  hill.  It  went  over 
the  railroad  track. 

After  the  miners  finished  lunch,  one  of  them  went 
far  into  the  mine  tunnel  in  the  side  of  the  hill.  When 
he  came  out,  he  was  driving  a  train  of  small  cars. 
They  were  loaded  with  coal. 
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“This  is  the  way  we  bring  coal  out  of  the  mine/’ 
said  Mr.  Thomas. 

When  the  man  came  to  the  chute,  he  stopped. 
He  got  off  the  car  and  stepped  on  a  lever.  The  body 
of  the  car  tipped  over,  emptying  the  load.  The  coal 
went  down  the  chute.  One  after  another,  he  moved 
the  cars  and  emptied  their  loads.  Each  time  the  coal 
rattled  down  the  chute.  Far  down  the  hill,  the  chil¬ 
dren  saw  the  black  dust  rise.  They  knew  that  the  coal 
was  going  into  big  railroad  cars.  The  cars  would  take 
the  coal  away. 

“The  building  down  there  is  called  a  tipple"’ 
said  Mr.  Jones.  “There  the  coal  is  sorted  into  dif¬ 
ferent  sizes.” 

Another  chute  went  far  away  over  the  tracks  to 


Loading  coal  cars  from  the  tipple 


the  river.  The  children  saw  the  black  coal  dust  rise 
from  a  river  boat. 

Mr.  Thomas  said,  ‘‘That  coal  is  being  loaded  into 
river  barges.  It  will  be  taken  to  the  steel  mills  across 
the  river.  ’ 

“I  wish  we  could  go  inside  the  mine/’  said  David. 

“No  children  are  allowed,”  said  a  man  who  heard 
him.  “It  is  enough  that  fathers  go  into  the  mine.” 
And  he  laughed. 

Mr.  Thomas  showed  the  children  the  picks  and 
shovels  which  the  men  used.  “Tonight,”  he  said,  “we 
will  tell  you  all  about  how  we  get  the  coal  out.  Now 
go  home  and  play.  We  must  go  back  to  work.  Your 
mother  will  make  you  hang  your  dress  beside  my 
mining  clothes  today.”  Then  Mary  noticed  how  dirty 
her  dress  was  from  the  coal  dust.  David’s  face  and 
clothes  were  dirty,  too. 

Mining  Coal 

That  night,  after  supper,  the  Jones  family  and  the 
Thomas  family  gathered  about  the  kitchen  table  in 
the  Thomas  home. 

“When  men  find  coal,”  said  Mr.  Thomas,  “they 
decide  how  thick  the  vein  of  coal  is.  If  the  vein  is  five 
or  six  feet  thick,  they  hire  miners  to  mine  the  coal. 
The  miners  take  away  the  soil  and  rocks  and  break 
up  the  coal.  Sometimes  dynamite  must  be  used  to 
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loosen  the  rocks  or  coal.  The  miners  load  the  coal 
into  small  cars.  The  cars  are  run  out  from  the  mine 
as  you  saw  today. 

'‘Some  mines  go  far  into  the  hillside.  Mining  en¬ 
gineers  put  up  heavy  beams  to  keep  the  hill  from 
caving  in.  Some  hills  have  many  mine  tunnels  in 
them.” 

"How  do  they  keep  mines  from  being  full  of 
water?”  asked  David. 

"If  water  comes  into  a  tunnel,  it  must  be  pumped 
out  before  the  men  can  mine.” 

"What  do  they  do  about  the  gas  in  the  mine?” 
asked  David.  "We  studied  about  gas  in  mines  just 
before  school  closed.” 

"There  is  always  gas  there.  Sometimes  it  is  just 
the  same  sort  of  air  or  gas  that  we  breathe  outside. 

^  Sometimes  it  is  something  else.  Chemists  test  the 
mine  to  see  what  gases  are  there.  Mine  owners  do 
not  want  the  men  to  breathe  poison  gas.” 

"Is  the  mine  that  you  are  working  in  safe, 
Daddy?”  Mary  asked. 

"It  is  safe,”  said  Mr.  Thomas.  "Mr.  Long,  who 
owns  it,  is  a  good  man.  He  spends  much  time  and 
money  trying  to  make  the  mine  safe.  That  is  why  we 
moved  from  Royden  and  came  here.  The  mine  there 
was  not  so  safe  as  this  one. 

"What  makes  our  mine  safer?”  asked  Mary. 
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“Miners  used  to  have  gas  lights  on  their  caps  to 
help  light  the  mines.  Now  they  fasten  to  their  caps 
small  electric  lights  run  by  batteries,”  said  Mr.  Jones. 

“Our  shoes  have  hard  toes  to  protect  our  feet  from 
falling  stones.  We  have  telephones  so  that  we  may 
call  for  help  if  we  need  it.  Some  men  are  studying 
how  to  make  mines  safe.  They  are  Safety  Engineers. 
We  study  first  aid,  too.  We  know  what  to  do  when 
accidents  happen. 

“The  United  States  Government  has  men  who 
study  every  big  mining  accident,”  continued  Mr. 
Jones.  “They  try  to  find  out  what  caused  it.  Then 
they  try  to  keep  such  accidents  from  happening 
again.” 

“Our  mine  is  going  to  have  a  washroom,”  said 
Mr.  Thomas.  “Then  we  will  not  come  home  dirty. 
We  will  wash  and  change  clothes  at  the  mine.” 

“Mother  will  like  that,”  said  Mary. 

COAL  IS  IMPORTANT 

David  asked  his  father,  “Why  do  people  mine 
coal?” 

“Well,”  began  Mr.  Jones,  “coal  is  a  very  important 
mineral.  It  is  used  for  fuel  in  many  mills  and  fac¬ 
tories.  It  is  used  to  heat  homes  and  other  buildings. 
It  is  used  in  cookstoves.  Men  must  bring  it  out  of 
the  earth.” 
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A  few  of  the  products  made  from  coal  tar 

‘‘Is  coal  used  for  anything  besides  heat?’’  asked 
Mary. 

‘‘Yes,  indeed.  When  coal  is  burning,  gas  and 
smoke  escape.  Men  found  that  the  gas  was  useful. 

Where  much  coal  is  burned  ovens  are  built  that  save 
the  gas.  Then  many  things  are  made  from  it.  Tar  is 
one  product.  Tar  is  used  to  make  miles  of  roads.” 

“Nylon  is  made  from  coal  tar,  isn’t  it?”  asked 
David. 

•“Yes,  and  jewelry,  perfume,  brushes,  buttons, 
combs,  artificial  gas,  medicine,  and  dyes  are  some  of 
the  other  products.” 

“I  can  see  why  coal  is  important,”  said  David. 

“How  was  coal  made?”  asked  Mary. 

“That  is  a  long  story,”  said  Mr.  Jones.  “Your 
father  will  tell  us  tomorrow  evening.” 

Nature  Made  Coal 

The  next  evening  when  the  families  were  to¬ 
gether,  Mr.  Thomas  told  the  children  the  story  of 
how  nature  made  coal. 
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“Many  million  years  ago/’  he  said,  “most  of  our 
earth  was  covered  with  water.  Great  plants  grew.  It 
is  said  that  some  of  the  ferns  were  as  large  as  our 
trees.  Every  green  leaf  trapped  heat  from  the  sun 
and  stored  it.  Year  after  year,  old  plants  died  and 
fell  into  the  water  until  great  layers  of  dead  plants 
were  lying  in  the  water. 

“Men  believe  that  some  parts  of  the  earth  sank 
and  layers  of  mud  and  sand  covered  the  old  plants. 
The  water,  gas,  and  oil  were  pressed  out  of  them. 
They  changed  into  what  we  call  peat.” 

“We  studied  about  peat  in  school.  Some  people 
burn  peat  today,”  said  David. 

“Yes,  that  is  true.  As  years  passed,  more  soil 
packed  on  top  of  the  peat.  It  was  again  under  pres¬ 
sure,  and  after  years  and  years  the  peat  became  what 
we  call  brown  coal,  or  lignite.  Look  at  this  piece  of 
coal  I  found  in  the  mine  today.” 

The  children  saw  the  print  of  a  fern  on  the  coal. 
“Well,  that  proves  coal  is  made  of  plants,”  said  David. 

“And  here  is  another  piece  of  coal  with  a  story,” 
continued  Mr.  Thomas. 

“Why,  that  is  a  print  of  a  fish,”  cried  Mary.  “That 
proves  that  water  covered  the  coal!” 

“Is  all  coal  lignite?”  asked  David. 


Coal  fields  in  the  United  States 

“No;  many,  many  years  of  time  and  the  piling  up 
of  more  soil,  sand,  and  roek  ehange  lignite  to  soft,  or 
bituminous  eoal.  Finally  the  soft  coal  becomes  hard, 
or  anthracite  coal.” 

“Which  coal  is  best?”  asked  Mary. 

“Soft  coal  is  better  than  lignite,”  said  Mr.  Jones. 

“It  makes  more  heat.  Hard  coal  makes  more  heat 
than  soft  coal.  The  heat  which  we  get  from  coal  is 
really  the  heat  from  the  sunshine  that  the  plants 
stored  millions  of  years  ago.” 

“That  was  a  good  story,  Mr.  Thomas.  Thank  you 
for  telling  it  to  us.  Can  you  show  us  on  the  map 
where  coal  is  mined  in  our  country?”  asked  David. 

“Yes.  Many  of  our  states  have  coal  fields.  One  of 
the  richest  fields  is  in  Pennsylvania.  This  coal  field 
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lies  under  the  earth  from  Pennsylvania  to  central  Ala¬ 
bama.  Another  great  coal  field  is  in  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Kentucky,  and  Missouri.  Still  another  is  in  Colorado 
and  Utah.”  Mr.  Thomas  pointed  to  these  places  as  he 
talked. 

‘‘Now,  you  children  find  these  states  where  coal  is 
mined:  West  Virginia,  Ohio,  Michigan,  Iowa,  Ten¬ 
nessee,  Arkansas,  Oklahoma,  Kansas,  Texas,  Arizona, 
California,  Wyoming,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota, 
and  Montana.  Alaska  also  has  coal,  but  not  much 
has  been  mined  there.” 

Mary  and  David  liked  to  find  the  states  and 
Alaska  on  the  map. 

Many  People  Mine 

“Do  you  like  to  mine?” 

Mr.  Thomas's  face  smiled  the  smile  that  Mary 
liked  so  much  to  see.  “It's  my  life.  I  mined  in  Wales 
before  I  came  to  America.  We  Welsh  are  good 
miners.  We  love  to  mine.  Do  you  remember  what 
you  said  the  other  evening  when  you  saw  the  flames 
from  the  mill  light  up  the  sky,  Mary?  " 

“I  said  I  never  tired  of  seeing  it;  it  is  so  beautiful.” 

“That  is  how  it  is  with  mining.  When  you  are  in 
the  mine  with  a  few  men  who  are  your  friends,  their 
friendship  makes  you  feel  good.  And  when  you  come 
out,  there  is  the  day.  People  who  live  in  the  light  do 
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not  know  how  good  it  is  to  come  out  of  darkness 
every  day  to  find  the  light  waiting  for  you/' 

''You  are  right,  Bill,"  said  Mr.  Jones.  "I  never 
thought  what  it  was  that  makes  us  mine  all  our  lives." 

"Do  only  Welsh  men  work  in  the  mines  in  Amer¬ 
ica?"  asked  Mary. 

"No.  Many  miners  are  from  Italy,  Poland,  Greece, 
Hungary,  and  other  countries  in  Europe.  Many  have 
lived  here  all  of  their  lives.  They  are  all  good  miners. 
They  work  hard  and  help  to  build  our  community." 

"Is  George  Wiceski,  Polish?"  asked  David. 

"Yes,  he  came  from  Poland.  He  is  a  good  Ameri¬ 
can,"  said  Mr.  Thomas.  "And  he  is  a  valuable  mem¬ 
ber  of  our  communitv.  He  is  a  miner.  His  son  Andrew 
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owns  our  biggest  store." 

"Young  George  is  a  good  fellow,"  said  David. 
"He  is  our  best  runner.  He  is  president  of  the  Good 
Gitizens  Glub,  too." 

"I  am  going  to  find  out  where  the  relatives  of  the 
girls  and  boys  in  my  class  at  school  came  from,"  said 
Mary.  "It  would  be  fun  to  know." 

"Then  well  see  what  each  one  does  to  help  our 
community,"  said  David.  "Some  of  them  must  help 
us  get  food,  or  clothing,  or  homes." 

"Or  mail,  or  newspapers,  or  railroads,  or  some¬ 
thing  useful,"  said  his  mother.  "They  make  good 
homes  in  the  community,  too.  That  is  best  of  all." 
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LEARNING  BY  DOING 


Things  to  Do 

1.  Look  at  a  wall  map  of  the  United  States.  Find  all 
the  places  named  in  this  chapter. 

2.  Find  all  you  can  about  coal  in  the  books  you  have 
collected.  Have  a  period  to  talk  about  what  you 
have  learned. 

3.  Think  how  the  mills  look  at  night.  They  send  up 
smoke  and  flames  against  the  sky.  The  flames  are 
red,  yellow,  orange,  violet,  blue,  and  green.  Paint 
the  picture  you  see. 

4.  Make  a  list  of  all  the  ways  that  coal  is  used.  The 
encyclopedia  will  help  you. 

5.  Find  out  what  minerals  are  mined  near  you,  and 
make  a  list  of  them.  Find  out  how  they  are  mined. 

6.  Discuss  the  uses  of  these  minerals. 

7.  Are  there  people  in  your  community  from  other 
countries?  Tell  how  they  help  your  community. 

Words  to  Knoto 

Find  these  words  in  this  unit.  Write  sentences  of  your 
own  using  one  of  the  words  in  each  sentence.  Underline 
the  word  you  copied  from  the  list.  In  class  take  turns  read¬ 
ing  your  sentences.  When  reading,  omit  the  underlined 
word  and  choose  a  classmate  to  tell  you  the  word. 


chemist 

lignite 

chute 

peat 

lever 

tunnel 

shaft 

soil 
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Thoughts  to  Talk  About 

1.  Everything  we  have  eomes  from  the  earth,  the  water, 
or  the  air.  Minerals  eoine  from  the  earth. 

2.  All  workers  help  us  to  have  the  things  we  need. 
They  should  have  good  homes,  where  they  can  take 
care  of  their  families. 

3.  Every  child  should  have  a  good  home,  healthful  food, 
and  warm  clothing. 

4.  Wherever  people  work,  they  should  be  as  safe  as  they 
can  be. 

5.  Coal  and  iron  are  two  of  the  world's  most  important 
minerals.  They  are  used  to  make  steel.  Steel  is  used 
to  make  many,  many  things. 

6.  Other  minerals  are  important,  too. 

7.  Mining  communities  help  the  world  in  many  ways. 

8.  The  United  States  is  made  up  of  people  from  many 
countries. 

Learning  to  Use  an  Encyclopedia 

Working  together,  write  a  letter  to  the  publisher  of  your 
classroom  encyclopedia.  Ask  the  publisher  to  send  you  any 
material  his  company  publishes  on  “How  to  Use  an  Encyclo- 

Following  are  topics  you  have  studied  this  year.  Discuss 
how  learning  about  these  topics  will  help  you. 

1.  Using  Alphabetical  Order 

2.  Finding  a  Key  Word  in  a  Topic 

3.  Using  Guide  Words 

Plan  a  series  of  lessons  on  learning  to  use  the  above 
“tools." 
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GOOD  BOOKS  TO  READ 

Coal,  by  Linton  J.  Keith.  Chicago:  Follett  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  1937.  It  is  not  hard  and  has  nice  pictures. 

Gold,  by  the  Writers’  Program  in  Pennsylvania.  Chicago: 
Albert  Whitman  and  Company,  1941.  It  is  not  hard  and 
has  much  information. 

Fogds  Mining  Trip:  A  Story  of  Gold,  by  Josephine  Stearns 
Norling  and  Ernest  Ralph  Norling.  New  York:  Henry 
Holt  and  Company,  1945.  It  is  easy  and  interesting. 

Story  Book  of  the  EartKs  Treasures,  by  Maud  and  Miska 
Petersham.  Philadelphia:  John  C.  Winston  Company, 
1935.  It  is  not  hard,  and  it  is  interesting. 

The  Coal  Industry,  by  Josephine  Perry.  New  York:  Long¬ 
mans,  Green  and  Company,  1944.  It  is  difficult,  but  has 
much  information. 

The  Story  of  Copper,  hy  the  Writers’  Program  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  Chicago:  Albert  Whitman  and  Company,  1941. 
It  is  not  hard  and  has  much  information. 

GOOD  FILMS  TO  SEE 

Anthracite  Coal.  Chicago:  Encyclopaedia  Britannica. 
Shows  how  coal  is  mined. 

Bituminous  Coal.  Chicago:  Encyclopaedia  Britannica. 

Diamonds  in  the  Rough.  Father  Hubbard  Educational 
Eilms.  Shows  diamond  mine  in  Africa. 

Open  Pit  Copper  Mining  in  Chile.  Waterbury,  Connecti¬ 
cut:  Anaconda  Brass  Company.  Shows  how  copper  is 
mined. 
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UNIT  SEVEN 


A  Fishing  Community 


Many  kinds  of  fish  are  found  in  the  waters  around 
our  earth.  Fishing  is  one  of  the  oldest  industries  in 
the  world.  Long,  long  ago  before  people  had  learned 
to  plant  gardens,  they  caught  fish  for  their  families 
to  eat. 

Today  many  people  fish  for  fun.  They  go  now 
and  then  to  the  river,  or  the  lake,  or  the  sea,  to  catch 
a  few  fish.  But  there  are  many  people,  too,  who  earn 
their  living  by  fishing.  They  fish  day  after  day.  They 
catch  hundreds  of  fish.  They  send  fish  to  markets  in 
other  communities. 

This  story  is  about  a  fishing  community.  It  tells 
you— 

1.  How  the  community  helps  the  fishermen  get 
the  things  they  need. 

2.  How  some  fish  are  caught  and  sold. 

3.  About  some  dangers  on  the  water. 

4.  How  fishermen  feel  about  their  work. 
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Getting  Ready  to  Study 

1.  Make  a  list  of  the  things  you  would  like  to 
know  about  fishing. 

2.  Find  books,  pictures,  and  magazines  about 
fishing. 

3.  Collect  labels  from  cans  that  had  fish  in  them. 
Locate  on  your  wall  map  the  places  where  the 
fish  was  canned. 

A  VISIT  TO  A  FISHING  COMMUNITY 

Joe  was  eleven  years  old.  Rosa  was  nine.  They 
lived  on  a  truck  farm  in  the  central  part  of  our  coun¬ 
try.  They  had  come  to  visit  in  Uncle  Nick’s  home. 

Uncle  Nick  lived  in  a  fishing  community.  Fishing 
boats  were  always  along  the  shore.  Early  in  the 
morning,  many  boats  slid  out  of  the  harbor  to  find 
fish.  In  the  evening,  boats  loaded  with  fish  came 
hurrying  in.  Nearly  all  the  fathers  and  older  brothers 
in  the  community  fished. 

‘'Where  we  live,  Rosa  and  I  just  fish  for  fun,”  said 
Joe.  “If  we  catch  enough  for  dinner,  we  are  lucky. 
Do  you  and  Uncle  Nick  really  fish  to  earn  your  liv- 
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“Yes,”  answered  his  cousin  Salvatore.  “And  a 
fisherman  s  work  is  hard.  He  must  be  a  strong  man.” 
“How  many  fish  do  you  catch  a  day?” 
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We  catch  more  in  one  day  than  you  have  ever 
seen,”  said  Salvatore.  “Read  this.” 

He  handed  Joe  a  ne\vspaper.  Joe  read: 


GOOD  FISH  SUPPLY 
Six  Boats  Here 

St.  Joseph  dragging  150,000 
lb.  red  fish,  4,000  Ib.  mixed  fish. 

Mary  C.  dragging  25,000  Ib. 
red  fish,  3,500  lb.  mixed  fish. 

Ellen  dragging  15,000  lb.  red 
fish,  700  lb.  mixed  fish. 

Diana  dragging  3,000  lb. 
• 

Mary  Ann  dragging  5,000  lb. 

Saint  Theresa  seining  2,000 
lb.  mackerel. 


“What  does  it  mean?”  asked  Joe.  “Are  these 
names  of  boats?” 

“Yes,”  said  Salvatore.  “Some  fishermen  name  the 
boats  for  their  wives  or  children.  Some  name  them 
for  saints.  The  Mary  Ann  is  our  boat.  It  is  named 
for  my  mother.” 

“What  does  lb.  mean?”  asked  Rosa. 

“It  means  poundsj'  said  Joe.  “Salvy,  does  this 
mean  that  you  and  Uncle  Nick  caught  five  thousand 
pounds  of  fish  in  one  day?” 
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The  ^^Mary  Ann'  dragging  for  whiting 


'It  does.  There  are  three  other  men  in  our  crew.” 

"Why  does  it  say  dragging?”  asked  Joe. 

"That  is  the  way  we  catch  fish  that  live  near  the 
bottom  of  the  ocean.  We  have  a  big  net  which  drags 
behind  the  boat.  It  looks  like  a  big  flat  ice-cream 
cone.  We  drag  the  net  for  about  two  hours.  Then  we 
pull  it  up.  The  net  opens  at  the  bottom.  When  we 
open  it,  fish  pour  out  over  the  deck  of  the  boat.” 

"Isn’t  it  hard  to  pull  in  the  net?” 

"No.”  Salvy  laughed.  "A  machine  pulls  it  in.  It 
is  heavy.  Sometimes  it  holds  two  thousand  pounds 
of  fish.” 

"I  wish  we  could  go  with  you,”  said  Joe. 

"Maybe  you  can.  We’ll  ask  my  father.  You  can’t 
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go,  Rosa.  Fishermen  do  not  like  to  have  girls  with 
them.  The  work  is  too  rough.” 

THE  FISHING  TRIP 

Uncle  Nick  said  Joe  might  go.  ‘‘We  leave  early,” 
he  said.  “We  leave  at  three  o’clock.  Go  to  bed  early.” 

“Three  in  the  morning?”  asked  Joe. 

“That’s  right.  It  takes  two  hours  to  reach  the  fish¬ 
ing  grounds.  We  like  to  fish  a  full  day.” 

It  seemed  to  Joe  that  he  had  no  more  than  closed 
his  eyes  when  Salvy  said,  “Joe,  come!  ” 

Salvy’s  oilskin  trousers  and  coat  were  large  on 
Joe.  The  boots  were  so  large  that  the  men  laughed. 
“They  will  keep  you  dry,”  said  Uncle  Nick.  “That’s 
all  that  matters.” 

Aunt  Mary  had  breakfast  ready.  In  a  short  time 
the  men  were  on  their  way  to  the  wharf.  Three  other 
men  were  waiting. 

The  five  men  and  Joe  got  into  .the  boat.  The 
skipper  started  the  motor.  He  took  the  boat  to  the  ice 
pier.  He  put  ice  into  the  hold.  Then  the  boat  was  on 
its  way. 

Salvy  took  Joe  below  deck.  There  was  a  small 
room.  Three  bunks  were  on  each  wall.  An  oilstove 
was  in  the  middle  of  the  floor.  Several  pans,  a  coffee¬ 
pot,  some  pails,  and  some  tin  dishes  were  on  racks. 
Food  was  in  cupboards  and  in  the  refrigerator.  Salvy 
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pointed  to  a  large  can.  “That  is  water,”  he  said. 

“There  is  water  all  around  us,”  said  Joe.  “Why 
do  we  bring  water?” 

“It  is  water  to  drink.  The  sea  water  is  too  salty  to 
drink.  That  is  your  bunk.  Use  it  any  time.” 

“I  don’t  want  to  go  to  bed,”  said  Joe.  “I  don’t 
want  to  miss  anything.  I  won’t  be  seasick.” 

They  went  up  to  the  main  deck.  The  shore 
seemed  far  away  now.  Uncle  Nick  was  skipper,  or 
master,  of  his  own  boat.  Joe  watched  him. 

“Does  a  skipper  have  to  know  much?” 

“He  certainly  does,”  said  Salvy.  “He  has  to  know 
how  to  steer  the  boat.  There  are  danger  spots  that  he 
must  know.  He  must  know  where  they  ‘are.  He  must 
be  able  to  steer  the  boat  around  them.” 

“What  dangers  are  there?” 

“The  floor  of  the  ocean  is  not  even.  In  some 
places,  it  comes  up  close  to  the  surface  of  the  sea. 
It  would  wreck  a  boat  to  hit  rocks  there.  The  skipper 
must  know  the  sea.  The  skipper  must  know  the  boat, 
too.  He  must  know  how  to  take  care  of  everything. 

If  the  nets  break,  he  must  know  how  to  mend  them.” 

% 

“It  must  take  a  long  time  to  learn  to  be  a  skipper,” 
said  Joe. 

“It  takes  years,”  said  Salvy.  “There  is  a  school 
called  a  navigation  school.  If  you  go  to  that,  you 
learn  some  things.  But  a  good  skipper  learns  most  of 
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Lowering  the  net  into  the  water 

the  things  at  sea.  My  father  is  teaching  me  to  be  a 
skipper.^' 

A  machine  was  unwinding  the  net  now.  The  men 
were  lifting  the  net  over  the  side  of  the  boat.  Salvy 
went  to  help.  Soon  the  net  was  out  of  sight.  Jbe 
could  see  only  the  ropes  that  held  the  net. 

The  clear,  blue  sky,  the  blue  water  all  around, 
and  the  little  whitecaps  trailing  behind  the  boat 
made  a  picture  Joe  wanted  to  paint.  The  water 
gurgled  as  the  boat  cut  through  it.  Ripples  ran  far 
out  into  the  sea.  Joe  heard  the  lap-lap-lap  of  the 
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A  fishing  community 


waves  against  the  boat.  He  knew  that  he  liked  the 
sea. 

When  he  turned,  Salvy  was  getting  ready  to  clean 
the  deck.  He  had  Joe  throw  pails  of  water  on  the 
deck  while  he  mopped  it. 

"‘The  deck  must  be  clean  when  the  fish  come  in,” 
said  Salvy. 

After  the  men  had  finished  cleaning  the  boat, 
they  pulled  in  the  net.  The  wheel  wound  up  the 
ropes.  The  net  came  to  the  edge  of  the  boat.  The  net 
was  hauled  up  high  over  a  wooden  beam.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  net  was  a  cowhide  bag.  The  men 
opened  the  bottom  of  the  bag.  Out  poured  fish  onto 
the  deck  of  the  boat. 
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The  men  closed  the  bag.  The  wheel  turned.  The 
men  soon  had  the  net  back  into  the  sea. 


Cleaning  the  Fish 

‘"Now,”  said  Salvy,  ''stand  here  and  watch.” 

Salvy  picked  up  a  fish.  With  one  stroke  of  a  sharp 
knife,  he  cut  off  the  head.  With  another  stroke  he 
split  the  fish  and  cleaned  it.  He  flipped  the  cleaned 
fish  over  into  the  hold.  He  dropped  the  waste  parts 
into  a  tank  set  in  the  floor.  "The  waste  parts  will  be 
made  into  fertilizer  or  glue,”  he  said. 

Joe  tried  cleaning  a  fish.  At  first  he  was  very  slow. 
He  could  not  keep  up  with  Salvy,  but  he  did  well. 
Once  in  a  while  a  wave  slapped  the  boat  so  hard  that 
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it  leaned  to  one  side.  Then  it  was  hard  to  stand. 

‘'Get  your  sea  legs!”  shouted  one  of  the  men. 
“This  way,  Joe.”  He  showed  him  how  to  stand  with 
his  feet  apart. 

“What  do  you  do  in  a  storm?”  asked  Joe. 
“Sometimes  we  head  for  home,”  said  Salvy. 
“Sometimes  we  stay  where  we  are  and  jog  it  out.” 
“What  does  that  mean?” 

“Just  what  we  are  doing  now,  only  worse.  We 
just  ride  up  and  down  with  the  waves  until  the  storm 
is  over.” 

“Do  you  ever  lose  any  men  in  a  storm?” 

“Not  many.  The  radio  warns  us  and  we  get  in. 
With  motorboats,  we  travel  fast.  The  trips  do  not 
take  so  long  now  as  they  used  to  take.” 

About  every  two  hours  the  net  was  hauled  in.  It 


The  skipper  mended  the  net. 


Far  away  a  boat  headed  toward  them. 


was  all  the  men  could  do  to  clean  one  catch  of  fish 
before  the  next  catch  was  poured  onto  the  deck. 

Once  when  the  skipper  saw  a  hole  in  the  net,  he 
stopped  to  mend  it. 

‘‘Now  we  will  be  able  to  catch  up,”  said  Joe.  But 
the  net  was  soon  back  in  the  sea. 

A  radio  was  running  steadily.  A  voice  said,  “How 
is  fishing?” 

“We  are  getting  good  fish,”  said  Uncle  Nick. 

“We  are  not  getting  any.  Where  are  you?” 

Uncle  Nick  answered.  Far  away,  Joe  saw  a  boat 
turn  and  head  toward  them.  The  boat  stopped  long 
before  it  reached  them. 

“Won't  they  catch  our  fish?”  asked  Joe. 

Uncle  Nick  laughed.  “There  are  fish  enough  for 
all,”  he  said.  “We  help  each  other.  The  boats  do  not 
come  too  close.  Each  boat  must  have  enough  space.” 

When  Uncle  Nick  said,  “The  hold  is  full!  Haul  in 
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the  net!”  Joe  was  glad.  His  muscles  ached  from  the 
hard  work. 

By  the  time  the  men  reached  the  shore,  the  fish 
were  all  cleaned.  Uncle  Nick  was  right.  The  hold 
was  full.  It  was  growing  dark  when  they  reached  the 
pier.  The  men  who  worked  on  the  pier  had  all  gone 
home.  Other  fishing  boats  were  in,  too.  Uncle  Nick 
and  his  men  fastened  their  boat  to  the  wharf.  Then 
they  went  home. 

‘'Will  the  fish  keep?”  asked  Joe. 

“There  is  plenty  of  ice  in  the  hold,”  said  Uncle 
Nick.  “The  fish  will  keep  until  morning.” 


At  Home 


Rosa  had  been  waiting  for  Joe.  She  listened  to 
the  story  of  the  whole  day.  “I  wish  I  could  have 


Fishing  boats  at  the  tvharf 


gone,”  she  said.  ''But  we  had  a  good  day,  too.  We 
went  to  see  Marie  and  her  baby.  And  then  I  helped 
Aunt  Mary  make  macaroni.  We  have  some  ready  for 
your  supper.” 

The  men  washed  and  ate.  After  supper,  visitors 
came.  The  men  talked  about  fishing.  The  women 
played  with  the  babies.  After  a  while  one  of  the  men 
turned  on  the  radio.  They  listened  to  the  news  and 
then  the  music. 

"It  is  an  Italian  opera,”  said  Aunt  Mary.  "Let  us 
listen  to  this  good  music.” 

The  sounds  of  music  filled  the  room.  The  family 
listened  and  talked  until  they  all  went  to  bed. 

Unloading  the  Fish 

Next  morning  the  men  gathered  at  the  pier.  Salvy 
and  one  of  the  men  unloaded  the  hold.  With  a  big 
fork,  they  scooped  the  fish  into  baskets.  The  baskets 
were  made  of  heavy  net.  A  wire  frame  held  the 
baskets  in  shape.  The  other  men  lifted  the  baskets  of 
fish  from  the  boat  to  the  pier  and  to  the  scales.  They 
weighed  the  baskets  of  fish. 

Joe  saw  buildings  along  the  wharf.  The  signs  told 
him  that  this  was  a  big  fish  market.  A  man  from  one 
of  the  big  packing  plants  was  there.  He  wrote  down 
the  weight  of  each  basket. 

When  he  had  finished,  he  said,  "Five  thousand 
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The  men  weighed  the  fish  on  big  scales. 


pounds/’  Then  he  paid  Uncle  Nick.  A  buyer  was 
there,  too,  from  the  fertilizer  factory.  The  waste 
parts  were  sold  to  him. 

Uncle  Nick  and  his  men  found  a  place  to  sit. 
“What  expenses  were  there?”  asked  Uncle  Nick. 

“I  bought  three  pairs  of  gloves,”  said  one  man. 
“They  were  $1.05.” 

They  counted  up  what  the  skipper  had  spent  for 
food  for  the  trip. 

“Five  dollars  to  Joe,”  said  a  man.  “He  worked 
hard  all  day.” 

Joe  was  surprised  to  be  paid  so  much  money. 
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The  money  that  was  left  was  divided  into  seven 
shares.  Uncle  Nick  got  three  shares  because  he 
owned  the  boat.  Each  man  got  one  share. 

“What  do  you  do  with  so  much  money?”  asked 

Joe. 

“Angelo  Catrini,  who  was  a  fisherman,  has  a 
bank.  We  put  our  money  into  his  bank.” 

“Do  fishermen  get  rich?”  asked  Joe. 

“No,”  laughed  Uncle  Nick.  “It  takes  about  as 
much  money  to  build  a  new  boat  as  it  does  to  build 
a  house.  Then  a  boat  must  be  put  up  for  repair  and 
painting  every  six  months.  Every  time  a  part  is  bad, 
a  new  part  must  be  put  in.  Everything  about  a  boat 
must  be  perfect.  If  it  is  not,  men’s  lives  may  be  lost.” 

“We  do  not  earn  money  every  day,”  said  Salvy. 
“We  fished  yesterday,  and  we  are  not  fishing  today.” 

“A  machinist  is  looking  at  the  engine  today.  We 
will  go  again  tomorrow  if  the  engine  is  all  right,”  said 
his  father.  “I  did  not  like  the  sound  of  it  last  night.” 

“My  father  mends  his  own  truck.  Why  do  you 
not  mend  your  engine?  You  might  go  fishing  sooner 
if  you  did,”  said  Joe. 

“It  is  different  with  a  truck,”  answered  Salvy. 
“There  is  not  so  much  danger  if  the  truck  engine 
stops.  On  a  boat,  everything  must  be  just  right.  If 
a  machinist  works  on  it,  we  feel  safe.” 

“That  is  right,”  said  Uncle  Nick.  “Last  week  the 
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skipper  of  the  Andy  G.  thought  he  would  save  time 
and  money.  He  made  his  own  repairs.  The  boat 
seemed  all  right  as  it  went  out.  They  made  a  big  haul 
that  day.  Just  as  they  started  home,  the  radio  gave 
warning  that  a  storm  was  coming.  When  the  skipper 
tried  to  hurry,  the  engine  broke  down.  They  had  to 
have  help  to  get  in  safely.  They  were  lucky  to  get 
home  at  all  because  it  was  a  bad  storm.  That  skipper 
has  learned  his  lesson.  The  Andy  G.  is  at  the  boat¬ 
yard  now.  Experts  are  working  on  it  this  time.” 

Many  Kinds  of  Fish 

‘‘Do  you  always  catch  whiting?”  asked  Joe. 

“We  have  fished  for  whiting  all  summer.  Now 
the  whiting  are  going  away.  Soon  we  will  fish  for 
pollock.  In  the  winter  we  will  fish  for  cod  and  hake.” 

“I  never  heard  of  those  fish,”  said  Joe. 

“There  are  many  different  kinds  of  fish,”  Salvy 
said.  He  pointed  out  another  fishing  boat.  “There  is 
a  boat  rigged  to  catch  mackerel.  Do  you  see  that 
small  boat  behind  it?  That  is  a  dory.  Do  you  see  the 
piles  of  net  in  the  dory?  The  net  is  a  purse  seine. 
Mackerel  stay  near  the  top  of  the  water.  There  are 
always  crowds  of  them.  A  crowd  of  mackerel  is  called 
a  school  of  mackerel.  A  man  stands  on  that  high 
tower  on  .the  fishing  boat.  He  calls  out  when  he  sees 
mackerel.  Then  some  of  the  fishermen  get  into  the 
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The  man  on  the  tower  calls  out  when  he  sees  mackerel. 


dory.  They  row  out  near  the  school  of  mackerel. 
They  stretch  the  seine  out  around  the  school.  There 
is  a  drawstring  in  the  bottom  of  the  seine.  When  that 
is  pulled  tight,  the  seine  closes.  Then  the  fish  cannot 
get  out.” 

'‘How  do  they  pull  in  the  net?” 

"The  men  pull  the  seine  into  the  dory  and  row 
back  to  the  big  boat,”  said  Salvy.  "Then  the  mackerel 
are  bailed  into  the  hold.  The  men  straighten  the  nets 
to  make  them  ready  for  the  next  school  of  mackerel.” 

"The  Andy  G.  is  a  trawler,  isn’t  it?  What  is  a 
trawler?” 

"The  men  on  the  Andy  G.  fish  with  trawls,  and 
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The  “Andy  G/'  is  a  trawler. 


so  the  Andy  G.  is  called  a  trawler.  A  trawl  is  a  line 
sometimes  a  mile  long.  Along  this  line  are  many 
short  lines  with  hooks.  The  men  bait  each  hook. 
Then  they  put  the  trawl  out.  Weights  take  it  down 
into  the  water.  Buoys,  or  floats,  stay  on  top  of  the 
water.  They  hold  the  line  in  place  and  show  the  men 
where  the  trawl  is.  When  the  men  come  back,  they 
pull  in  the  lines  and  take  off  the  flsh.  Then  they  set 
the  trawl  lines  again.” 

THE  FISHERMEN'S  VILLAGE 

Joe  and  Rosa  stayed  at  Uncle  Nick’s  home  for  two 
weeks.  Joe  went  fishing  with  the  men  several  times. 
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Rosa  learned  many  ways  to  cook  fish.  She  and  Joe 
became  very  fond  of  fish. 

'1  can  now  show  Mother  some  new  ways  to  cook 
fish,”  she  said. 

“We  can  buy  these  very  fish  at  home,”  said  Joe. 
“Fish  from  the  freezing  plant  here  are  sent  all  over 
the  country.” 

Joe  and  Rosa  took  many  walks  around  the  fish 
piers.  They  liked  the  docks  where  new  boats  were 
built.  They  liked  to  see  the  great  frames,  or  hulls,  of 
the  ships.  “They  look  like  ribs  without  any  skin,” 
said  Rosa. 

They  visited  the  docks  where  ships  were  repaired 
and  painted.  They  learned  that  the  paint  was  made 


Joe  and  Rosa  liked  to  watch  the  men  build  a  new  boat. 


right  there.  Fish  oil  was  used  to  help  make  the  paint. 

Joe  and  Rosa  explored  stores  that  sold  fishermen  s 
clothing,  twine,  and  rope  of  all  kinds.  They  saw 
metal  hooks  and  hinges,  machinery  and  tools,  sail¬ 
cloth,  and  compasses  in  these  stores.  Also  for  sale 
were  weights,  fioats  or  buoys,  paint  and  tar,  radios, 
and  other  things  which  fishermen  need. 

They  learned  that  thousands  of  men  and  boys 
work  at  fishing.  They  met  men  who  fished  for  many 
different  kinds  of  fish.  They  saw  men  who  bought 
the  fish.  They  saw  men  packing  fish.  Others  were 
shipping  fish.  Many  men  worked  to  make  the  waste 
parts  of  the  fish  into  fertilizer,  glue,  or  paint. 

They  learned  that  almost  every  person  in  the  vil¬ 
lage  helped  the  fishermen  and  their  families.  Some 
of  these  people  owned  houses  and  rented  them  to 
fishermen.  Some  owned  stores  and  had  food  and 
clothing  brought  to  the  village.  They  sold  these  sup¬ 
plies  to  the  fishermen. 

‘‘Some  of  this  food  may  have  come  from  our  own 
truck  farm,”  said  Rosa. 

Some  people  in  the  village  worked  at  the  school, 
the  playground,  the  swimming  beach,  the  post  office, 
the  newsstand,  the  garages,  on  the  buses  and  trains, 
or  at  the  movie  theater.  Some  people  were  doctors. 
Others  were  nurses,  lawyers,  firemen,  or  policemen. 

The  smell  of  salt  water  and  the  smell  of  fish  were 
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often  in  the  air.  Joe  and  Rosa  learned  to  like  these 
smells. 

‘'Are  all  the  fish  used  in  our  country  caught  here?’’ 
asked  Rosa  one  day. 

“No,  indeed,”  said  Salvy.  “This  is  one  of  the  big¬ 
gest  fishing  communities.  But  there  are  many 
others.” 

He  brought  out  a  map  of  North  America.  “Some 
fishing  communities  are  along  the  coasts.  There  are 
fishing  communities  on  the  Atlantic  coast  and  some 
on  the  Pacific  coast.  There  are  some  on  the  Gulf 
coast  and  some  in  Alaska.  Some  rivers  have  many 
fish,  too.  Nearly  all  these  rivers  near  the  sea  have 
sea  water  in  them  sometimes.  They  have  sea  fish  in 
them.” 

“Lakes  have  fish,  too.  Out  where  we  live,  people 
get  some  fish  from  the  Great  Lakes.  There  are  some 
fishing  villages  there,”  said  Joe. 

“Wherever  the  water  has  food  for  fish,  you  will 
find  some  kind  of  fish,”  said  Salvy. 

“Are  they  found  all  over  the  world?” 

“Yes.  Fish  is  one  of  the  oldest  foods.  People  ate 
fish  before  they  learned  to  make  gardens.  People  in 
every  country  in  the  world  use  fish  for  food.” 

“I  think  I’d  like  to  spend  a  whole  summer  fish¬ 
ing,”  said  Joe,  as  he  was  waiting  for  the  train. 

“When  you  are  big  enough,  come  with  us.  We 
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will  teach  you.  In  sun  or  storm,  the  sea  is  beautiful. 
We  fishermen  love  the  sea,”  said  Uncle  Nick. 

“May  I  come,  too?”  asked  Rosa. 

“Yes,  indeed.  And  we  will  come  to  see  your  truck 
farm.” 


LEARNING  BY  DOING 
Things  to  Do 

1.  Have  committees  study  different  kinds  of  fishing. 
Ghoose  a  committee  to  find  out  about  each  of  the 
following  topics.  Invite  a  sixth  grade  pupil  to  help 
each  committee. 

River  Fishing  Lobster  Fishing 

Lake  Fishing  Oyster  Fishing 

Salmon  Fishing  Whale  Fishing 

2.  Make  up  stories  or  poems  about  deep-sea  fishing 
and  tell  them  to  each  other. 

3.  Gollect  poems  about  the  sea.  Plan  a  Poetry  Hour. 
Practice  reading  sea  poems.  Then  give  the  best  ones 
for  your  Poetry  Hour. 

4.  Make  a  scrapbook  of  pictures  for  your  reading  table 
showing  different  kinds  of  fishing  boats:  ketches, 
pinkeys,  skiffs,  schooners,  dories. 

5.  Paint  a  picture  of  fishing.  Make  it  your  very  own. 

6.  Find  out  what  fish  are  in  the  waters  near  you. 

7.  If  possible,  invite  a  fish  and  game  warden  to  come 
to  talk  to  your  class.  Have  questions  ready  to  ask 
him. 

8.  Write  to  someone  in  a  fishing  community.  Tell 
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about  your  community.  Ask  for  information  about 
his  fishing  community. 

9.  Interview  the  good  cooks  you  know.  Ask  each  one 
for  her  favorite  recipe  for  preparing  fish.  Plan  a 
way  to  make  an  attractive  recipe  book.  Put  the 
recipes  into  the  book.  The  recipe  book  will  make  a 
pleasant  surprise  for  your  mother. 

Words  to  Know 


deck 

pier 

navigation 

drag 

port 

hull 

fertilizer 

rigged 

jog 

harbor 

seine 

trawl 

hold 

skipper 

wharf 

From  the  word  list  above— 

1.  Find  four  words  which  mean  a  place  where  boats 
land. 

2.  Find  three  words  which  mean  ways  to  fish. 

3.  Find  three  words  which  name  parts  of  ships. 

4.  Find  one  word  which  means  keeping  a  ship  or  a  boat 
on  its  right  course. 

5.  Find  one  word  which  is  the  name  of  the  man  who 
guides  the  boat. 

6.  Tell  the  meanings  of  the  words  that  are  left  in  the 
list. 

Thoughts  to  Talk  About 

1.  People  who  live  near  the  sea  often  become  fishermen. 

2.  Fishing  is  one  of  the  world’s  oldest  industries. 

3.  In  a  fishing  community,  many  people  help  the  fisher¬ 
men. 
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4.  The  people  in  fishing  communities  help  people  in 
other  communities. 

5.  Fishermen  enjoy  their  work. 

Making  a  Collection 

Collect  labels  from  products  used  at  home.  You  can 
collect  labels  from  foods,  clothing,  and  possibly  from  ma¬ 
chines  and  tools.  Locate  on  your  wall  map  where  each 
product  was  manufactured  or  prepared  for  market. 

You  may  like  to  plan  some  arithmetic  problems  from  the 
information  given  on  the  labels. 

GOOD  BOOKS  TO  READ 

Geography  of  Americas,  by  W.  R.  McConnell.  Chicago: 
Rand  McNally  and  Company,  1946.  It  is  not  difficult, 
and  has  true  information. 

Man  in  Nature,  by  Carl  Sauer.  New  York:  Charles  Scrib¬ 
ner’s  Sons,  1939.  It  is  not  difficult,  and  is  interesting. 
Scales  and  Fins,  by  Finis  Fuglemen  and  Julia  Salmon.  Bos¬ 
ton:  D.  C.  Heath  and  Company,  1938.  It  is  not  difficult, 
and  is  full  of  information. 

Using  Our  Earth,  by  Certrude  Whipple  and  Preston  James. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1947.  It  is  easy 
and  interesting. 

GOOD  FILMS  TO  SEE 

New  England  Fisheries,  Cod.  Chicago:  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica. 

New  England  Fishermen.  Chicago:  Encyclopaedia  Britan¬ 
nica. 
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UNIT  EIGHT 


An  Alaskan  Community 


Alaska  is  a  beautiful  land  northwest  of  the  United 
States.  You  can  go  there  by  land,  water,  or  air.  Its 
rocky  mountains  rise  high.  In  summer,  near  the 
coast,  flowers  and  vegetables  grow  in  garden  spots. 
The  gardens  are  as  rich  as  any  gardens  in  the  United 
States.  Away  from  the  coast,  fields  are  brown  and 
cold.  Far  away  from  the  coast,  fields  are  white  with 
snow. 

Bears  and  wolves  roam  wild  in  search  of  food. 
Reindeer  range  in  the  hills.  They  were  brought  to 
Alaska  from  Lapland.  The  owners  of  these  reindeer 
must  protect  them  from  the  hungry  wolves.  Seals 
and  whales  swim  in  the  ocean.  Trout  and  salmon 
are  found  in  the  streams.  In  summer,  wild  birds  fly 
overhead. 

Alaska  belongs  to  the  United  States.  Alaska 
covers  more  land  than  our  states  of  North  Dakota, 
South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Missouri,  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  and  Minnesota.  Alaska  is  twice  the  size  of  Texas, 
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our  largest  state.  We  are  very  proud  of  Alaska.  We 
are  proud  of  its  beauty  and  its  people. 

Alaskans  are  Americans.  Some  Alaskans  are 

•» 

white  people.  Some  Alaskans  are  Indians  and  some 
are  Eskimos. 

You  have  heard  about  the  Eskimos.  People  who 
have  studied  the  Eskimos  say  that  they  are  one  kind 
of  North  American  Indian.  Two  thousand  years  ago 
or  less,  the  ancestors  of  the  Eskimos  started  moving 
north.  They  Teamed  how  to  live  in  the  northern 
country.  Do  you  know  how  Eskimos  might  get  the 
things  they  need?  You  will  find  the  answers  in  this 
story  telling— 

1.  How  they  get  clothing. 

2.  How  they  get  food. 

3.  How  they  build  homes. 

4.  How  they  travel. 

5.  How  they  get  news. 

Getting  Ready  to  Study 

1.  Find  pictures,  books,  and  magazines  about 
Eskimos  in  Alaska. 

2.  Have  a  globe  nearby. 

John  Hears  About  Unalakleet 

Unalakleet  is  a  village  on  Norton  Sound,  on  the 
west  coast  of  Alaska.  It  is  on  the  southeast  corner  of 
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the  sound.  Eskimos  have  lived  there  for  hundreds 
of  years.  Now  some  people  from  the  United  States 
live  there,  too. 

John  Sherman’s  uncle  knew  about  Unalakleet. 
He  had  lived  there  as  a  soldier.  ‘‘The  country  is 
beautiful,  John,”  he  said.  “In  summer,  the  fields  and 
hills  are  green.  In  winter,  they  are  white  with  snow. 
Mountains  rise  far  off  against  the  sky.  Winters  are 
long  and  cold,  but  there  are  interesting  things  to  do. 
The  people  are  kind  and  full  of  fun.  We  must  go 
there  some  day.” 

“I  thought  Alaska  was  covered  with  ice  and  snow 
all  year,”  said  John. 

“That  is  not  true  until  you  get  very  far  north,” 
said  Uncle  Bob.  “Unalakleet  has  wonderful  sum¬ 
mers.  The  summers  are  short.  But  they  do  not  seem 
so  short,  because  in  summer  there  is  no  night.  Sum¬ 
mer  is  almost  one  long  day.  The  night  is  like  a  very 
short  evening,  and  then  it  is  day  again.” 

“No  night?  I  didn’t  know  there  was  any  place 
in  the  world  that  was  like  that.” 

“Get  the  globe  from  your  room,”  said  Uncle  Bob. 
“I’ll  show  you  how  it  is.  Bring  your  flashlight.” 

Day  and  Night 

When  John  returned.  Uncle  Bob  put  the  globe 
on  a  table.  “Find  the  equator,”  he  said. 
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The  light  shone  on  the  equator. 


‘Isn’t  the  equator  the  imaginary  line  around  the 
middle  of  the  earth?”  asked  John.  “Right  here?” 
He  put  his  finger  on  the  line  which  shows  the  middle 
of  the  earth. 

“Yes.  The  sun  shines  directly  on  the  land  about 
1,500  miles  north  of  the  equator  and  about  1,500 
miles  south  of  it.  Turn  out  the  lights.” 

Uncle  Bob  held  the  flashlight  so  that  its  light 
shone  on  the  equator.  “Now  turn  the  globe,”  he  said. 
“The  light  is  the  sun’"  As  John  twirled  the  globe, 
first  North  and  South  America  came  into  the  light, 
and  then  Asia  and  Australia.  Next,  Europe  and 
Africa  were  in  the  light. 

“When  the  sun  is  shining  on  us,  we  have  daylight. 
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Unalakleet,  an  Alaskan  community 


John  watched  Alaska  ‘and  the  nearby  lands  on  the  globe. 


What  is  happening  in  China  and  Japan?”  asked 
.  Uncle  Bob. 

'It  is  dark  there,”  John  said,  "and  when  it  is  dark 
here,  it  is  light  there.” 

"The  earth  spins  all  the  way  round  once  in  every 
twenty-four  hours.  That  is  what  makes  day  and 
night,”  Uncle  Bob  told  John. 

"What  happens  in  Alaska?” 

"I  have  told  you  only  part  of  the  story.  Have 
you  noticed  that  this  rod  through  the  globe  isn’t 
in  straight?” 

"Yes,  I  always  wondered  what  was  wrong  with 
this  globe.” 

Uncle  Bob  laughed.  "Nothing,”  he  said.  "That 
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is  the  position  of  the  earth.  Take  the  flashlight  and 
hold  it  steadily.  The  flashlight  will  be  the  sun.  Til 
take  the  globe.  It  is  the  earth.  The  sun  does  not 
move,  but  the  earth  does.  Til  show  you  how.” 

Then  Uncle  Bob  walked  around  the  make-believe 
sun.  John  held  the  flashlight  steadily.  Uncle  Bob 
kept  twirling  the  globe  to  show  day  and  night.  He 
kept  the  globe  tilted.  Soon  he  said,  ‘‘Watch  Alaska, 
and  all  the  land  in  or  near  this  circle.”  He  pointed 
to  the  Arctic  Circle.  As  he  walked  about,  John  said, 
“I  can  see  Alaska  all  the  time.  All  of  it  is  in  the 
light.” 

Uncle  Bob  kept  twirling  and  carrying  the  earth 
in  tilted  position  around  the  sun. 

“I  can’t  see  Alaska  at  all  now,”  said  John.  “It 
must  be  dark  there  all  the  time.” 

“That  is  true,”  Uncle  Bob  said.  “You  see,  the  sun 
makes  daylight  wherever  it  shines.  When  there  is 
no  sun  shining,  it  is  dark.  But,  because  the  earth  is 
tilted,  the  region  near  the  North  Pole  is  light  for 
about  six  months  of  the  year.  Then  it  is  dark  for 
six  months.” 

“Do  you  mean  that  it  has  a  day  six  months  long 
and  a  night  six  months  long?” 

“Just  about.  When  I  was  in  Unalakleet,  there 
were  several  weeks  in  December  when  the  days  had 
about  four  hours  of  daylight.  Then  each  day  had 
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more  daylight.  In  June,  the  days  had  twenty- two 
hours  of  light/’ 

‘'That  is  strange,”  said  John. 

“It  is  not  at  all  strange  when  you  are  there,”  said 
Uncle  Bob. 

“Does  it  take  twelve  months  for  the  earth  to  go 
all  the  way  around  the  sun?” 

“Yes,  that  is  what  makes  a  year,” 

Summer  and  Winter 

“What  makes  summer  and  winter?”  asked  John. 

“Well,”  said  Uncle  Bob,  “I  will  carry  the  earth 
around  the  sun.  Now  the  earth  is  tilted  so  that 
Alaska  has  all  daylight.  The  suns  brightest  rays 
now  shine  farther  north  in  Alaska.  At  the  same  time 
the  brightest  rays  shine  farther  north  in  the  United 
States.  That  is  when  all  of  North  America  has 
summer.” 

Uncle  Bob  moved  the  earth  so  that  northern 
Alaska  had  no  sun.  “The  suns  brightest  rays  now 
shine  on  South  America.  North  America  is  getting 
only  the  suns  long  slant  rays.  That  is  our  winter¬ 
time.” 

“Is  that  when  South  America  has  summer?” 

“Yes.  All  lands  south  of  the  equator  have  summer 
when  we  are  having  winter.” 

“It’s  hard  to  understand,”  said  John.  “But  I  think 
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I  know  more  about  it  than  I  did.  Anyhow,  I  wish 
I  could  see  the  places  where  you  went  in  Alaska.” 

A  Surprise 

One  day  in  April,  a  roadster  drove  into  the  yard. 
A  car  door  slammed.  There  stood  Uncle  Bob.  John 
saw  him  first. 

‘‘Uncle  Bob,  where  did  you  come  from?” 

“Where  am  I  going  is  the  real  question,”  said 
Bob.  “When  is  your  school  out?” 

“In  June,”  said  John. 

“Too  late,”  said  Uncle  Bob.  “I  want  to  be  there 
for  the  first  salmon  run.” 

“Alaska!”  said  John.  “Are  you  going?” 

“I  am.  And  I  want  you  to  go,  too.” 

John  was  so  pleased  that  he  could  not  answer. 
His  mother  came  to  the  door. 

^  “Hello,  Bob,”  she  said.  "What’s  this?” 

“I  want  to  take  John  to  Alaska,”  he  said.  “Now 
is  the  time  for  John  to  learn  about  other  people.  Since 
the  United  States  owns  Alaska,  Americans  need  to 
know  Alaskan  people.” 

•  t 

“We  will  talk  to  Miss  Park,”  said  John’s  mother. 
“How  long  will  you  be  away? ’’ 

“That’s  the  catch,”  said  Uncle  Bob.  “I  want  to 
get  true  information  about  the  Eskimos.  I  want  to 
stay  a  long  while.  I’d  like  John  to  stay,  too.  But 
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he  can  come  back  by  boat  or  airplane  when  you 
think  he  should.” 

He  would  miss  school.  That  would  not  be 
good.” 

''He  would  go  to  school  in  Alaska.  The  schools 
are  good,  and  in  Unalakleet  he  would  have  a  teacher 
from  the  United  States.” 

That  evening,  John’s  father  and  mother.  Uncle 
Bob,  Miss  Park,  and  John  settled  the  question.  John 
was  free  to  go  if  he  wanted  to  go. 

"We  do  need  to  understand  people  in  communi¬ 
ties  all  over  the  world,”  said  Miss  Park.  "We  want 
right  ideas.  John  will  help  us  all  to  understand  life 
in  Alaska.  Keep  a  diary,  John.  Make  a  map  show¬ 
ing  all  the  places  where  you  go.  Write  a  letter  to  us 
every  two  weeks.  Tell  us  all  the  interesting  things 
you  do.” 

"And  write  a  short  letter  to  your  family  every 
week,”  said  his  mother,  laughing. 

THE  TRIP  TO  UNALAKLEET 

John  and  Uncle  Bob  packed  their  clothing.  It 
was  May  when  they  sailed  from  Seattle,  Washington. 
They  sailed  northwest.  They  went  through  the  Uni¬ 
mak  Pass  in  the  Aleutian  Islands. 

"The  Pribilof  Islands  are  off  there  to  the  west,” 
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said  Uncle  Bob.  “That  is  where  the  seals  go  to  raise 
their  young.” 

As  the  boat  sailed  north,  the  days  grew  longer 
and  the  nights  shorter.  Soon  there  was  almost  no 
night.  John  thought  it  strange  to  go  to  bed  in  day¬ 
light. 

One  day  in  the  middle  of  June,  they  were  stand¬ 
ing  on  the  deck  of  the  ship.  They  saw  Unalakleet 
far  off  over  the  water.  There  were  the  high  pointed 
mountains,  blue  in  the  slant  rays  of  the  sun.  In  front 
of  them  the  low  hills  were  green.  Green  country 
stretched  between  the  hills  and  the  water.  In  the 
town  were  small  houses  and  smaller  sheds.  People 
were  running  toward  the  shore. 

“See  the  Eskimo  children,”  said  Unele  Bob. 
“There  are  some  men  and  women,  too.  They  are 
excited  when  boats  come  in.” 

The  boat  nosed  its  way  through  the  tiny  islands 
toward  the  shore.  When  it  had  gone  as  far  as  it 
could,  it  stopped.  A  dory  with  an  outboard  motor 
was  put  overboard.  Uncle  Bob,  John,  a  man  with 
bags  of  mail,  and  some  other  people  got  into  it. 
The  dory  went  toward  the  shore. 

John  stepped  on  the  shores  of  Alaska.  He  saw 
many  Eskimo  people.  There  were  children.  There 
were  women  with  babies  on  their  backs.  Men  were 
helping  unload  the  boat.  They  looked  somewhat  dif- 
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John  liked  the  happy,  smiling  faces  of  the  Eskimos. 


ferent  from  the  people  John  knew.  He  had  never 
seen  such  black  hair.  He  liked  the  happy,  smiling 
faces  of  these  people.  Some  of  them  remembered 
his  uncle,  and  they  welcomed  him. 

“Your  boy?”  asked  one. 

“No,”  said  Uncle  Bob,  “my  sister’s  son.” 

They  welcomed  John,  too.  An  Eskimo  called, 
“George!”  An  Eskimo  boy  about  John’s  age  an¬ 
swered.  The  man  said  something  to  the  boy  in  Es¬ 
kimo  language.  The  boy  went  over  to  John.  He 
smiled.  When  Uncle  Bob  and  John  started  up  to  the 
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village,  George  went  with  them.  He  carried  one  of 
the  bags. 

‘‘They  are  friendly  people,”  thought  John. 

The  Village  of  Unalakleet 

The  street  was  not  paved.  Small,  well-built  log 
cabins  were  on  both  sides  of  the  street.  Grass  was 
growing  on  the  roofs  of  the  houses.  This  was  a  new 
sight  for  John. 

“The  roofs  are  really  made  of  metal,”  said  Uncle 
Bob.  “They  cover  the  metal  with  sod.  Sod  makes 
the  houses  warmer.  It  makes  the  metal  last  longer, 
too.” 

They  went  to  the  biggest  building  in  the  village. 
It  was  two  stories  high.  It  was  made  of  boards  and 
was  painted  green.  It  was  a  store  and  post  olBce. 
The  postman  had  left  the  mail  bags.  He  was  carry¬ 
ing  other  bags  back  to  the  boat.  The  owner  of  the 
store  knew  Uncle  Bob.  He  spoke  in  English.  He 
was  from  the  United  States.  He  had  lived  in  Una¬ 
lakleet  a  long  while.  Uncle  Bob  introduced  John 
and  told  him  why  they  had  come. 

“We  want  to  stay  a  long  while,”  Uncle  Bob  said. 

“Well,”  said  the  man,  “you’d  better  stay  here 
until  you  know  where  you  want  to  live.” 

He  took  them  upstairs  to  a  large  room  with  many 
cots  in  it.  A  round  stove  was  in  the  middle  of  the 
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floor.  A  table  was  along  one  wall.  George  watched 
while  John  hung  his  clothing  on  hooks.  As  soon  as 
John  flnished,  George  said,  ‘‘Do  you  want  to  see  my 
dogs?" 

John  was  surprised  to  hear  George  speak  in 
English. 

“Go  ahead,"  said  Uncle  Bob.  “Gome  back  to  the 
store  when  you  are  ready." 

George  Shows  His  Home 

John  and  George  went  out.  They  went  up  the 
street ‘past  log  houses.  They  stopped  at  a  house 
which  was  larger  than  the  others.  George  turned 
into  the  yard  and  John  followed. 

Back  of  the  house  was  a  shed  set  high  on  logs. 
John  asked  what  it  was.  “It  is  where  we  put  food 
for  winter,"  said  George.  “We  call  it  a  cache.  It  is 
up  high  so  that  animals  cannot  get  the  food." 

Outside  a  low  wooden  shed,  John  saw  the  dogs. 
Each  dog  was  chained  to  a  stake.  Each  one  had  a 
room  in  the  shed.  One  dog  whined,  and  George 
stepped  over  to  him.  “My  dog,"  he  said. 

“Why  do  you  keep  them  apart?"  asked  John. 

“They  fight.  They  might  kill  each  other." 

“Why  do  you  have  so  many?" 

“In  the  winter,  we  travel  on  sleds.  We  have  dog 
teams  to  pull  the  sleds.  This  is  our  dog  team.  We 
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"‘My  dogj’  George  said.  ( Cache  in  left  background ) 


have  thirteen  dogs,  six  pairs  and  a  leader.  I  am 
training  this  one  to  be  a  leader,’’  he  said. 

“How  do  you  feed  so  many  dogs?” 

“We  feed  them  fish  and  reindeer  meat.  You  will 
see,”  said  George. 

As  they  turned  from  the  dog  barn,  John  saw  a 
garden.  George  took  him  to  it.  “My  garden,”  he 
said.  There  were  peas,  lettuce,  radishes,  onions,  cab¬ 
bages,  potatoes,  and  rows  of  small  plants  just  com¬ 
ing  through  the  ground. 

“The  vegetables  will  grow  very  big,”  said  George. 
“We  have  so  much  light  now.  They  grow  all  the 
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time.  In  your  country,  plants  grow  in  the  daytime 
and  not  at  night.  They  do  not  grow  as  big  as  ours.” 

‘"How  do  you  know  about  my  country?”  asked 
John. 

‘'At  school,  we  learn  much  about  the  United 
States.” 

A  voice  came  from  the  house.  John  saw  a  pleas- 
ant-looking  Eskimo  woman.  She  was  smiling  at  him. 

“My  mother,”  said  George.  “She  wants  me  to 
bring  you  in.” 

A  little  girl  and  a  boy  stood  in  the  doorway.  The 
boy  wore  dungarees.  The  girl  wore  a  cotton  dress 
of  bright  colors.  The  mother’s  dress  was  cotton,  too. 
John  wondered  where  the  cloth  came  from.  He 
thought  the  Eskimos  wore  fur  clothing. 

They  went  into  the  house.  They  went  through  a 
closed-in  porch.  Wood  was  piled  in  the  porch.  Coats 
were  hanging  on  wooden  pegs.  Garden  tools  were 
leaning  against  the  wall.  As  John  went  into  the  big 
room,  he  saw  that  it  was  very  clean.  There  was  a 
window  with  glass  in  it.  Near  it  was  an  iron  stove. 
Some  wood  was  near  the  stove.  Two  pails  of  water 
stood  on  a  log  table.  Rolls  of  skin  were  fastened  to 
the  wall  with  thongs  of  leather. 

George’s  mother  smiled  warmly  at  John. 

“She  says  I  am  to  show  you  everything,”  said 
George. 
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The  women  make  the  covers  and  clothing. 


Covers  and  Clothing 

In  a  short  time,  the  boys  went  out.  They  walked 
over  the  grassy  meadows  toward  the  hills.  Far  off 
on  the  hills,  John  saw  animals  moving,  “They  are 
reindeer,”  said  George. 

“Are  they  yours?”  asked  John. 

“Two  hundred  are  ours.  Every  year  we  kill  some 
for  meat  for  ourselves  and  our  dogs.  We  always 
keep  two  hundred.  Every  family  has  deer.  Some 
people  have  let  them  die,  though.  They  do  not  have 
many  left.” 

“Do  you  use  the  reindeer  only  for  meat?”  asked 
John. 

“We  use  the  skins.  We  sleep  on  reindeer  skins. 
We' make  boots  and  parkees  out  of  them.  We  use 
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them  for  covers  to  keep  things  dry.  The  cache  has 
a  reindeer-skin  roof  under  the  sod.  When  we  hang 
salmon  up  to  dry,  we  put  reindeer  skin  over  the  racks. 
Reindeer  skins  are  very  useful  to  us.  They  are  water¬ 
proof  and  warm.” 

“We  use  the  meat  and  skins  of  animals  in  the 
United  States,  too,”  said  John.  “We  have  cattle  and 
sheep  and  hogs.  People  could  hardly  get  along  with¬ 
out  the  meat  and  skins  of  animals.  Where  do  you 
get  dungarees  and  cotton  for  dresses?” 

George  patted  his  dungarees.  “A  soldier  from 
the  United  States  sent  them  to  me,”  he  said.  “I 
helped  him.  After  he  went  home,  he  sent  these  to 
me  on  the  boat.  My  mother  gets  cotton  goods  from 
the  store.  It  is  cooler  in  summer  than  our  fur  cloth- 

.  yy 

mg. 

“Does  cotton  goods  cost  much  here?” 

“We  do  not  have  much  money  to  trade.  My 
mother  makes  reindeer  and  sealskin  mittens  and 
bags.  She  trades  them  for  cotton  goods.” 

When  John  went  back  to  the  store.  Uncle  Bob 
was  waiting.  “Time  to  eat,”  he  said.  Mr.  Brown 
had  dinner  ready.  They  had  all  the  trout  they  could 
eat,  and  peas,  potatoes,  and  rolls.  The  men  had 
coffee,  and  John  had  cocoa  made  with  canned  milk. 

That  day  John  wrote  in  his  diary:  “This  country 
is  pretty.  People  use  very  good  sense  about  things. 
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They  know  how  to  live  well/’  Then  he  wrote  what 
had  happened. 

THE  SALMON  RUN 

The  next  day  George  came.  ''The  silver  salmon 
are  running!”  he  said.  "My  family  says  to  come  with 
them.”  John  and  Uncle  Bob  had  come  to  Alaska 
just  in  time. 

Soon  George,  John,  and  Uncle  Bob  reached  the 
river  bank.  Small  groups  of  men  and  boys  were 
looking  over  the  kayaks,  or  skin  boats.  They  had  to 
see  that  the  kayaks  were  in  good  condition.  They 
were  light  to  handle.  They  were  made  of  strips  of 
spruce  wood  with  sealskin  stretched  over  the  frame¬ 
work.  Some  men  had  dories  with  outboard  motors. 
When  the  boats  were  ready,  the  men  slid  them  into 
the  water.  Then  they  went  to  bring  supplies. 

Most  of  the  village  people  were  preparing  to 
go.  Women  were  packing.  Men  carried  tents,  skins, 
fishing  nets,  food,  and  other  supplies  across  the 
meadow.  Some  of  the  older  men  stayed  in  the  vil¬ 
lage  to  feed  the  dogs. 

When  the  boats  were  ready,  they  started  up  the 
river. 

"How  far  do  we  go?”  asked  John. 

"About  fifteen  miles,”  said  George.  "It’s  the  spot 
we  like  best.  It  is  where  we  get  the  most  salmon.” 
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Silver  streaks  shot  past  them  through  the  water. 
John  knew  that  they  were  salmon.  He  was  glad 
that  he  had  read  in  school  about  salmon  the  year 
before. 

Salmon  hatch  in  the  cool,  pure  water  of  in¬ 
land  streams.  They  stay  there  until  they  are  about 
a  year  old.  Then  they  go  down  the  river  to  the  ocean. 
They  live  in  the  ocean  for  several  years.  Then  the 
grown-up  fish  start  upstream  to  lay  eggs.  Once  they 
start  upstream,  nothing  stops  them.  They  fight  the 
rush  of  the  water;  they  jump  over  rocks  and  over 
waterfalls.  Catching  them  is  easy,  for  they  do  not 
hide.  When  the  salmon  are  running,  that  is  the  big 
fishing  time. 

After  several  hours,  the  fishermen  stopped.  They 
landed  and  put  up  canvas  tents  on  the  shore. 
They  set  up  drying  racks  for  salmon.  They  built  a 
smokehouse.  When  they  had  set  up  their  camp,  the 
men  and  boys  went  to  the  river.  Some  stretched 
nets  near  the  shore.  Others  fastened  nets  to  their 
boats.  The  nets  floated  behind  the  boats.  This  kind 
of  fishing  is  called  “drifting.” 

The  salmon  were  caught  in  the  nets.  After  a 
while,  the  men  pulled  the  nets  to  shore.  The  nets 
were  full  of  jumping,  twisting,  turning  salmon.  Soon 
the  salmon  stopped  twisting.  They  lay  still.  The 
men  emptied  the  salmon  on  the  shore.  They  took 
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the  nets  to  the  river  and  soon  were  fishing  again. 

The  women  and  older  girls  cleaned  the  salmon. 
They  cut  off  the  head  of  a  fish,  split  it  down  to  the 
tail,  and  took  out  the  backbone.  Then  they  washed 
the  salmon.  Next  they  hung  the  salmon  on  a  rack 
to  dry.  After  the  salmon  had  dried  a  day  or  so,  they 
were  put  into  the  smokehouse.  Here  the  fish  were 
away  from  insects,  and  they  dried  more  quickly. 

‘‘How  long  are  we  going  to  stay?”  asked  John. 

“We  need  five  thousand  salmon  to  feed  our  fam¬ 
ily  and  our  dogs  during  the  long  winter.  We  will 
stay  here  until  we  get  that  many.” 

That  evening  they  had  a  feast.  They  built  a  fire 
on  the  beach.  They  tied  big  pieces  of  salmon  on 
racks  of  green  spruce  branches.  They  fastened  the 
salmon  tightly  so  that  the  rack  could  be  turned  over 
as  the  fish  cooked.  When  the  fire  burned  down, 
they  put  the  salmon  above  it  to  cook.  The  women 
had  gathered  blueberries.  They  made  coffee.  Peo¬ 
ple  from  many  families  came.  They  ate,  played 
games,  and  talked.  Then  they  lay  down  on  their 
reindeer  skins  and  slept. 

For  about  five  weeks  they  stayed  and  caught 
salmon.  Every  week  a  boatload  of  men  went  down¬ 
stream  to  their  homes  to  work  in  the  gardens.  At  last 
the  families  had  all  the  salmon  they  needed. .  They 
divided  the  salmon  among  the  fishermen.  There 
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were  more  than  five  thousand  for  each  family.  Boats 
were  reloaded.  Now  they  carried  heavy  loads  of 
dried  salmon.  They  carried  the  other  supplies,  too. 
As  the  boats  went  down  the  river,  the  songs  and 
laughter  of  the  people  rang  out  over  the  hills. 

In  the  evening,  they  reached  Unalakleet.  Sup¬ 
plies  were  carried  back  to  their  homes.  Uncle  Bob 
and  John  helped  George  and  his  father  store  the 
salmon  in  their  cache.  They  climbed  the  ladder 
to  the  cache.  The  salmon  were  handed  up  to  them. 
They  stored  about  five  thousand.  At  the  village 
store,  George’s  father  traded  several  bundles  of 
salmon  for  tea,  sugar,  and  other  supplies. 

“Now,”  said  George’s  father,  “if  we  can  catch 
enough  seal,  we  will  not  have  to  kill  so  many  rein¬ 
deer.”  Then  he  added,  “Have  you  found  a  place 
to  live?” 

“Not  yet,”  said  Uncle  Bob. 

“You  are  welcome  to  use  the  extra  room  in  our 
house.  Not  many  people  have  two  rooms.  We  do. 
You  may  use  one.” 

“That  is  kind  of  you,”  said  Uncle  Bob.  “We  will 
come.”  George  and  John  were  already  on  the  way 
to  the  store  to  bring  the  baggage. 

That  night  a  festival  was  held  to  celebrate  the 
good  fishing.  Salmon  was  roasted  and  boiled.  All 
the  people  came  together.  They  played  games,  sang. 
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Blanket  tossing,  or  Nalukataktut 


and  danced.  John  learned  that  they  danced  some 
of  the  same  dances  he  had  seen  in  the  United  States. 
The  greatest  fun  was  blanket  tossing,  or  Nalukatak¬ 
tut.  In  this  game  people  stand  in  a  circle.  They 
hold  a  large  walrus  hide  tightly.  A  boy  or  a  man 
leaps  into  it.  He  is  tossed  high*  into  the  air.  Retries 
to  land  on  his  feet.  The  crowd  sings.  When  a  very 
good  ‘‘dancer”  is  tossed  into  the  air,  he  moves  his 
arms  and  legs  to  the  singing.  This  game  is  so  much 
fun  that  it  is  played  at  all  Eskimo  festivals. 
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The  reindeer  roundup 

Long  after  the  crowd  had  gone  home,  Uncle 
Bob,  John,  George,  the  store  owner,  and  a  few  other 
men  sat  around  the  fire  and  talked. 

JULY  ROUNDUP 

Some  of  the  summer  days  were  filled  with  very 
hard  work.  Some  were  filled  with  pleasure.  Work 
or  pleasure,  John  thought  it  was  fun.  He  wanted 
to  see  his  family.  But  he  thought  he  could  be  happy 
here  forever.  One  morning  he  lay  on  the  skin  in 
his  room  thinking  about  this.  George’s  voice  came 
through  the  window.  they  are  going  to  round 

up  the  reindeer!” 

John  was  out  in  no  time.  They  were  going  again' 
in  the  boats.  They  went  upstream,  toward  a  pen. 
Many  reindeer  were  in  the  field.  Among  them  were 
many  young  ones. 

‘‘They  come  toward  the  coast  in  spring  so  that 
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their  young  will  be  born  here,”  said  George.  ‘'They 
like  the  grass  here.  We  round  them  up  and  sort  out 
the  young.  There  is  the  corral.” 

John  saw  the  corral.  It  was  a  large  pen  with  a 
fence  around  it.  There  was  a  big  gate  at  one  end. 
Men  were  driving  the  deer  through  it. 

“How  can  you  tell  who  owns  them?” 

“It  is  easy  to  tell.  Each  owner  makes  a  certain 
notch  in  the  ear  of  the  reindeer  he  owns.  They  are 

sorted  as  they  go  through  the  gate.  Then  they  arc 
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taken  to  the  owner.” 


Fastening  a  skin  to  a  drying  rack 


“How  can  you  tell  who  owns  the  young  when 
they  are  lost  from  their  mothers?” 

“We  count  the  grown  ones  an  owner  has.  We 
divide  the  young  according  to  the  number  of  grown 
ones.  It  may  not  be  just  right,  but  we  are  satisfied.” 

“Come,”  said  George,  “we  are  to  help,  too.”  They 
took  pails  and  brought  water  for  the  men.  Then 
they  went  to  a  place  where  men  were  killing  some 
of  the  reindeer  for  food  and  clothing.  Women  were 
there,  too,  scraping  the  skins  for  parkees.  Some  of 
the  meaf  was  put  on  drying  racks. 

With  each  meal,  everyone  ate  reindeer.  Some¬ 
times  it  was  boiled,  and  sometimes  it  was  made  into 
steaks. 

After  several  days,  they  returned  to  the  village. 
After  the  meat  was  stored  away,  another  feast  was 
held  with  games  and  contests.  Blanket  toss  was  still 
the  most  fun  of  all. 


Fun  at  an  Eskimo  festival 


••V* 


George  teas  eager  to  use  the  kayak. 


MAKING  A  KAYAK 

George  was  on  the  beach  with  his  father,  and 
John  went  to  join  them.  They  were  making  a  long 
boat,  or  kayak.  They  were  stretching  wet  sealskin 
across  the  wooden  frame  of  the  kayak.  They  were 
fastening  the  skin  to  the  kayak  with  thongs  of  seal¬ 
skin. 

“Sealskin  stretches  when  it  is  wet,”  George  said. 
“When  it  is  dry,  it  is  firm  and  tight.  If  the  kayak 
is  made  that  way,  it  does  not  lose  shape  in  the  water. 
It  stays  snug  and  tight.” 

All  the  boat  was  covered,  bottom  and  top.  The 
only  opening  was  a  hole  big  enough  for  a  man  to 
sit  in.  The  Eskimo  ties  the  bottom  of  his  coat  tightly 
around  the  opening  of  the  boat.  The  kayak  may  turn 
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over  in  the  water,  but  no  water  can  get  into  the 
boat. 

When  the  kayak  was  finished,  George’s  father 
put  it  into  the  shallow  water  at  the  edge  of  the  beach. 
He  put  the  broad  end  of  the  paddle  on  the  beach. 
He  put  the  other  end  of  the  paddle  against  the  kayak 
to  steady  it.  Slowly  he  stepped  into  the  kayak  and 
sat  down.  He  showed  George  how  to  paddle.  Then, 
just  as  carefully,  he  got  out. 

George  watched  and  listened  as  his  father  did 
this.  He  was  eager  to  use  the  kayak.  ‘'Try  it, 
George,”  his  father  said.  George  worked  too  fast. 
He  almost  upset.  His  father  held  the  kayak. 

“Try  it  again,”  said  his  father.  “Every  move 
must  be  easy.”  George  tried  again.  He  remembered 
everything  his  father  had  said.  When  he  was  in  the 
kayak  safely,  his  father  told  him  again  how  to  use 
the  paddle.  Several  times  his  father  caught  the 
kayak  just  as  it  was  going  to  upset. 

“You  will  have  to  try  many  times  to  do  it  well, 
George.  Do  not  take  the  kayak  away  from  the  shore 
unless  I  am  here  to  help  you.  Perhaps  in  another  year 
you  may  go  out  alone.” 

Then  he  let  John  try.  John  had  watched  George, 
and  he  did  very  well.  The  kayak  was  somewhat  like 
the  canoe  he  had  at  home. 

Every  day  George’s  father  gave  the  boys  a  lesson 
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in  paddling  a  kayak.  Both  boys  learned  fast.  But 
they  did  not  go  away  from  shore. 

MAN  WINTER  COMES 

One  morning  all  the  world  was  white.  Snow  had 
come  in  the  night.  ‘‘Man  Winter  is  here,”  said 
George.  “Today  we  will  take  the  dogs  out  for  a 
run.” 

After  breakfast,  George  brought  out  his  sled. 
It  was  made  of  birch  and  spruce  wood.  It  was  light 
to  handle.  Its  steel  runners  would  cut  into  hard  ice. 
The  runners  stuck  out  in  back  so  that  the  driver  could 
stand  on  them.  High  in  back  were  two  handles.  The 
driver  held  these  to  keep  steady.  When  he  wanted 
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to  stop  the  sled,  he  had  to  step  on  the  brake. 

George  brought  out  the  lead  dog  he  had  been 
training.  He  put  a  harness  of  walrus  hide  on  him. 
He  put  it  around  the  dog’s  body.  At  the  back,  the 
harness  came  together  into  one  straight  line  which 
went  to  the  sled.  This  was  the  towline.  With  it,  the 
dogs  pulled  the  sled.  Behind  the  lead  dog,  George 
hitched  up  four  other  dogs.  Their  harnesses  were 
hitched  to  the  towline. 

George  stood  on  the  runners  and  shouted  to  the 
dogs.  Away  the  team  went.  He  drove  them  a  short 
distance,  turned,  and  came  back.  ''Whoa!”  The 
dogs  stopped. 

"You  try  it.  Step  on  this  brake  if  you  want  to 
stop.” 

John  stepped  on  the  runners.  The  dogs  started. 
John  felt  the  sled  carry  him  over  the  smooth  snow. 
He  remembered  too  late  that  he  did  not  know  how 
to  turn.  He  held  to  the  handle  bars.  The  dogs  went 
faster  and  faster  over  the  white  snow.  "Whoa!”  said 
John.  The  dogs  did  not  stop.  They  were  going  so 
fast  now  that  John  was  afraid  to  stop  them.  He 
dared  not  jump  off,  for  they  would  run  away. 

He  did  not  know  what  else  to  do,  so  he  called 
sharply,  "Whoa!”  At  the  same  time,  he  stepped  on 
the  brake.  Instantly,  the  dogs  stopped.  Behind  him 
John  saw  George  laughing  and  running  toward  him. 
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"You  have  to  speak  up  to  them/’  George  said. 
"They  have  been  chained  up  so  long  that  they  want 
to  run.  Get  on  the  sled,  and  we  will  give  you  a  ride 
home.” 

This  winter  George’s  father  and  some  of  the  other 
men  of  the  village  had  been  invited  to  trap  with 
some  of  their  northern  neighbors.  In  the  early  spring, 
these  neighbors  went  whaling  before  the  whales 
went  farther  north  for  the  summer.  Uncle  Bob  would 
enjoy  trapping  with  the  northern  Eskimos  in  winter. 
He  would  be  glad  to  take  part  in  the  whale  hunt  in 
the  spring. 

The  men  piled  blankets,  tents,  warm  clothing, 
and  food  on  the  sleds.  They  took  traps  and  harpoons. 
They  turned  the  light  skin  kayaks  over  the  sleds. 
Then  they  hitched  the  dog  teams  and  started  north 
over  the  white  snow. 

As  winter  came  on,  the  days  became  shorter, 
until  only  a  few  hours  of  daylight  were  left.  John 
felt  very  lonely  after  Uncle  Bob  had  gone.  But  he 
soon  forgot  his  loneliness,  for  interesting  things  were 
happening. 

While  the  men  were  gone,  women  were  busy 
making  clothing.  They  made— 

Parkees  out  of  skins  of  squirrels  called  "parkee 
squirrels.” 

Parkees  out  of  heavy  cotton  cloth. 
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Soles  of 
Sealskin 


I  eindeer 


Shoes  of  seal  with  soles  of  ‘'oogarick.”  This 
kind  of  seal  is  very  tough. 

Reindeer-skin  boots,  with  seams  so  fine  no 
water  can  go  through. 

Slippers  of  the  soft  skin  of  the  reindeer  and 
wolverine,  trimmed  with  beads. 

Mittens  of  dogskin  or  wolfskin. 

Many  reindeer  robes  for  the  sleds  and  for 
sleeping. 

Meat  was  in  the  cache.  Vegetables  were  in  the 
cellar.  Clothing  was  ready  for  everyone.  Sleds  were 
ready.  The  long  winter  settled  in.  The  women  hoped 
that  food  would  last  till  wild  birds  came  in  the  spring 
and  the  trout  and  salmon  runs  would  begin.  They 
hoped  that  the  men  would  bring  whale  meat.  If  the 
trapping  was  good,  men  would  catch  many  foxes, 
land  otters,  mink,  wolves,  beavers,  bear,  and  perhaps 
walrus.  They  had  many  uses  for  the  furs.  If  they  did 
not  catch  animals  in  the  winter,  people  and  dogs 
would  be  hungry  before  time  for  ducks  and  trout  and 
salmon  in  the  spring. 
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Days  of  Darkness 

Winter  was  here.  The  snow  grew  deeper.  The* 
sky  grew  darker.  Days  had  only  a  few  hours  of  twi¬ 
light  now.  They  had  many  hours  of  night. 

John  was  in  school.  The  children  learned  to  do 
arithmetic,  to  read,  to  write  and  speak  English.  They 
.  learned  music,  how  to  care  for  reindeer,  how  to  make 
boats,  sleds,  baskets,  clothing,  and  tools. 

The  girls  and  boys  learned  about  other  communi¬ 
ties  in  Alaska.  They  studied  about  the  Indian  com¬ 
munities  in  southern  Alaska.  They  learned  that  these 
Indians  live  where  there  are  many  trees.  They  use 
wood  for  making  their  canoes,  houses,  shields,  and 
weapons.  The  girls  and  boys  liked  the  pictures  of  the 
Indian  totem  poles  made  from  trees.  They  learned 
that  today  some  Indians  help  to  can  salmon  that  is 
sent  to  many  people  for  food. 

They  liked  to  read  about  Matanuska,  where 
families  from  the  United  States  are  making  their 
homes.  These  people  are  learning  to  farm  in  Alaska. 
The  teacher  said  that  these  farmers  are  pioneers. 

The  boys  liked  to  learn  about  the  gold  rushes. 
Their  teacher  had  visited  Fairbanks  and  told  the 
class  that  gold  mining  is  still  the  principal  industry  of 
Fairbanks.  She  said  logging  and  lumbering  are  also 
important.  The  boys  liked  the  idea  that  today  a  pros¬ 
pector  or  miner  can  fly  to  a  camp.  Supplies  are 
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brought  to  the  camps  by  air  when  they  are  needed. 

The  teacher  described  the  homes  in  Fairbanks. 
Some  homes  are  comfortable  log  cabins.  Many 
homes  have  bathrooms  and  furnaces.  Fairbanks  has 
telephones,  telegraph,  electricity,  a  radio  station,  a 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  several  churches. 

The  children  liked  the  pictures  of  their  capital 
city,  Juneau.  It  was  easy  to  remember  that  the  beau¬ 
tiful  federal  building  cost  one  million  dollars.  Juneau 
—with  public  libraries,  movie  theaters,  and  daily 
newspapers— would  make  a  good  city  in  anybody’s 
country.  They  studied  about  the  new  ways  of  salmon 
and  halibut  fishing.  Some  of  the  boys  thought  they 
would  like  to  have  a  fur  farm  like  the  ones  which  are 
near  Juneau. 

John  thought  it  was  a  good  school.  He  liked  to 
study  in  the  Unalakleet  school.  He  liked  his  class¬ 
mates. 

The  long,  dark  days  were  not  very  busy.  Whole 
families  went  to  visit.  These  were  happy  times,  for 
everyone  was  so  gay.  • 

No  boats  came  to  Unalakleet  all  winter.  Once  in 
a  while,  airplanes  flew  in.  They  brought  mail,  food, 
medicine,  and  sometimes  a  doctor. 

Weather  reports  were  sent  to  the  United  States 
every  day.  They  told  people  in  the  United  States 
when  north  winds  were  coming.  John’s  teacher  was 
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the  radio  operator,  and  he  taught  John  and  George  to 
help  him. 

John  sometimes  went  with  some  of  the  boys  and 
men  when  they  trapped.  He  learned  how  to  set 
traps.  He  also  learned  how  to  take  the  animals  from 
the  traps.  He  learned  how.  to  skin  animals  and  pre¬ 
pare  the  fur  for  market.  He  had  several  mink  furs 

# 

and  one  beaver  fur  of  his  own.  He  could  not  decide 
whether  to  trade  them  or  to  send  them  to  his  mother. 

THE  WHALE  HUNT 

The  men  from  Unalakleet  had  pushed  their  way 
across  the  snow  and  ice  to  a  village  in  the  north.  Here 
they  joined  their  friends  who  lived  in  the  village. 
They  were  soon  busy  trapping.  The  days  of  winter 
passed  quickly. 

It  seemed  only  a  short  time  until  the  spring  whale 
hunt.  The  men  had  umiaks  loaded  with  food,  guns, 
stoves,  and  furs  for  bedding.  They  started  their  trip 
to  the  edge  of  the  ice  because  whales  are  found  only 
in  open  water.  Sometimes  the  men  had  to  chop  a 
trail  along  the  rough  ice.  With  the  help  of  the  dogs, 
the  umiaks  on  sleds  were  pushed  over  the  rough  trail. 

After  a  long  trip,  the  men  saw  the  open  water 
ahead.  Skins  were  thrown  down  on  the  ice  and  tents 
put  up  over  them.  The  umiaks  were  emptied  and 
turned  over  to  keep  the  wind  from  blowing  so  hard 
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about  the  tents.  This  made  the  tents  warmer,  too. 

When  camp  was  set  up,  watchers  took  turns  look¬ 
ing  for  a  whale.  It  was  exciting  to  watch  for  a  whale. 
Sometimes  none  would  be  seen  for  several  weeks. 

One  afternoon  after  several  days  of  watching,  one 
of  the  watchers  called  out,  ‘‘A  whale!  A  whale!  I  saw 
a  whale  just  around  that  turn  of  ice!” 

A  whale  has  lungs  and  breathes  air.  A  large  whale 
usually  comes  up  to  the  top  of  the  water  to  breathe 
every  five  or  ten  minutes.  Sometimes  it  may  be  forty- 
five  minutes  before  the  whale  breathes.  The  breath 
is  blown  out  with  great  force  and  looks  like  water 
shooting  up  into  the  air.  Whalers  say  the  whale 
‘‘blows.”  The  watcher  had  just  seen  a  whale  blowing. 

Some  men  grabbed  their  harpoons,  rifles,  and 
knives.  Others  quickly  slid  the  umiaks  into  the  water. 

Soon  all  the  men  were  in  the  umiaks.  They  paddled 

* 

quietly  into  the  open  water.  There  the  whale  was,  a 
big  black  lump,  much,  much  bigger  than  the  umiak. 
Uncle  Bob’s  umiak  was  nearest  the  whale.  A  single 
swish  of  the  whale’s  tail  would  have  sent  the  umiak 
to  the  bottom  of  the  cold  sea. 

They  paddled  the  umiak  up  behind  the  whale  on 
the  left.  Then  they  followed  the  whale.  Several  times 
they  were  near  it.  But  the  whale  would  leap  and  go 
under  the  water,  making  waves  big  enough  to  rock 
the  umiak  dangerously. 
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One  of  the  men  threw  his  harpoon. 

Finally  they  came  up  close  behind  the  whale. 

One  of  the  men  threw  his  harpoon.  It  went  into  the 
whale.  Several  others  shot  the  whale.  Men  from  the 
other  umiaks  came  up  and  shot,  too.  The  whale 
leaped.  After  a  while  the  whale  sank.  The  men 
followed  at  a  safe  distance.  Sealskin  airbags  tied  to 
the  harpoon  showed  them  where  the  whale  was. 

They  waited  until  they  were  sure  the  whale  was 
dead.  Then  they  held  the  thong  which  was  tied  to 
the  harpoon.  The  umiaks  moved.  The  whale  was 
towed  in  toward  their  camp  on  the  ice. 

This  whale  was  about  thirty-five  feet  long.  The 
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men  towed  it  up  to  the  shore.  They  were  glad  to 
have  the  sharp  cutting  tools  of  the  white  men.  Each 
man  could  have  as  much  meat  and  blubber  as  he 
could  cut  himself.  The  meat  would  be  hauled  by 
dog  sled  back  to  the  village.  It  would  be  stored  in 
pits  in  the  frozen  underground. 

The  hunters  stayed  until  two  more  whales  were 
killed  and  divided.  Each  man  had  several  hundred 
pounds  of  meat  to  take  home  to  his  family. 

The  men  bundled  their  furs  to  take  home.  There 
were  fox,  seal,  wolverine,  mink,  otter,  and  beaver 
furs.  Later  they  would  trade  the  furs  one  by  one  for 
things  from  the  store.  They  would  trade  furs  for 
clothing,  coffee,  tea,  canned  milk,  peas,  and  other 
canned  vegetables  and  fruits,  rice,  chewing  gum,  and 
candy.  At  last  everything  was  ready,  and  the  men 
started  the  long,  long  trip  home  across  the  ice. 

SPRING  IN  UNALAKLEET 

One  day  in  spring,  the  noise  of  the  dogs  and  much 
shouting  told  John  and  George  that  the  hunters  were 
home.  John  was  glad  to  see  Uncle  Bob.  He  thought 
Uncle  Bob  in  his  fur  coat,  fur  hood,  and  sealskin  boots 
looked  like  a  big  animal.  George  was  glad  to  see  his 
father.  All  the  men  were  happy  because  the  trip  had 
been  good. 
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The  next  day,  the  village  celebrated  the  return  of 
the  men.  New  clothes  which  the  women  had  made 
were  brought-  out.  There  was  dancing,  singing,  and 
eating  of  whale  meat.  The  children  ate  the  whale 
meat  as  though  it  were  candy.  George’s  father  cut  a 
small  square  of  the  skin.  Some  of  the  blubber  or  flesh 
stuck  to  it.  George  ate  it.  John  took  a  piece,  too.  He 
liked  it  as  well  as  the  nuts  he  ate  at  home  in  the 
United  States. 

Catching  Seals 

Seals  go  to  the  Pribilof  Islands  to  raise  their 
young.  In  spring,  some  of  these  seals  come  to  the 
shores  at  Unalakleet  in  search  of  food.  That  is  seal¬ 
hunting  time. 

There  are  two  ways  of  catching  seals.  One  way  is 
to  find  the  holes  in  the  ice  where  seals  come  up  to 
breathe.  Here  the  hunter  lies  in  wait  to  spear  them. 
The  other  way  is  to  crawl  out  on  the  ice  where  seals 
are  sun-bathing  and  napping,  and  shoot  them  or 
spear  them. 

One  day,  as  George  and  John  were  walking  along 
the  coast,  George  said,  ‘‘Look!  There  are  seals!”  Ice 
stretched  far  into  the  ocean.  There  at  the  edge  of  the 
ice  were  dark  lumps.  As  they  watched,  the  lumps 
moved. 

“Let  us  see  if  we  can  get  one.  The  meat  is  good,” 
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said  George.  George  took  his  rifle  and  spear  and 
went  out  on  the  ice. 

‘'Do  not  frighten  them/'  said  George.  They 
walked  slowly  for  some  distance.  Then  they  crept 
on  their  knees.  They  Went  near  enough  to  see  the 
fat,  round  bodies  of  the  seals.  Then  they  went  flat 
on  their  own  bodies  and  crawled  with  seal-like 
motions  toward  the  seals. 

They  lifted  their  heads  often  and  looked  about 
just  as  the  seals  did.  They  flapped  their  legs  just  as 
the  seals  used  their  flippers.  Then  they  lay  still  a  mo¬ 
ment.  Soon  the  seals  stopped  watching.  Then  the 
boys  began  to  wiggle  nearer  and  nearer.  When  they 
were  within  shooting  distance,  they  lay  still.  George 
lifted  his  rifle,  took  aim,  and  shot.  The  seals  disap¬ 
peared  into  the  water.  Only  one  was  left,  and  it  was 
flapping  toward  the  edge.  George's  shot  had  hit  that 

seal. 

George  now  threw  his  spear.  He  wanted  to 
catch  the  seal  before  it  slipped  into  the  water.  The 
spear  sank  into  the  hide  of  the  seal.  John  grabbed  the 
long  leather  line  tied  to  the  spear  and  pulled  the  seal 
to  him.  He  stayed  with  the  seal  while  George  went 
back  for  his  sled. 

George's  family  was  proud  that  he  had  caught  the 
seal.  They  cut  off  the  whole  skin.  The  boys  helped 
George's  mother  scrape  the  skin.  Then  they  hung  it 
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On  their  knees,  George  and  John  crept  toward  the  seals. 


to  dry.  That  night  the  family  ate  some  of  the  clean, 
raw,  dark  meat. 

I  will  make  hunting  boots  for  John,”  said 
George’s  mother.  '‘George  has  good  ones.  John  needs 
them,  too.  He  is  a  hunter  now.” 

John  was  happy.  He  had  learned  many  real 
Eskimo  ways  and  he  liked  them. 

GOOD-BY  TO  UNALAKLEET 

% 

The  long  daylight  had  come  again.  Each  day 
was  a  little  longer  and  brighter  than  the  one  before. 
John  was  soon  to  leave  his  friends.  John  and  his 


friends  enjoyed  hunting  wild  geese  and  ducks.  They 
fished  for  trout  in  the  clear  streams  and  enjoyed 
another  salmon  run.  The  first  of  August,  Uncle  Bob 
and  John  started  home.  This  time  they  went  by  air¬ 
plane. 

‘'We  will  return  some  day  to  Unalakleet,  John,” 
Uncle  Bob  said.  “Perhaps  we  can  buy  thkt  field  be¬ 
side  George’s  home  and  build  a  cabin.  Our  friends 
from  the  States  might  come  up  to  visit  us  in  summer, 
too.” 

Below  them,  they  saw  the  sharp  blue  mountains, 
the  low  green  hills,  the  broad  green  valley^  the  river, 
the  village  of  Unalakleet  with  its  houses,  and  the 
great  blue  ocean  dotted  with  green  islands.  A  group 
of  tiny  figures  waved  to  them  as  they  flew  over.  John 
knew  that  they  were  his  Eskimo  friends.  He  knew 
that  his  best  Eskimo  friend,  George,  was  there. 
George  had  promised  to  visit  him  in  the  United 
States. 

Then  John  settled  back  in  the  plane  seat.  He 
watched  the  scenery  far  below  him.  He  knew  that 
he  would  be  happy  to  see  his  own  family  once  again. 

OTHER  PEOPLE  OF  COLD  LANDS 

Eskimo  communities  are  all  over  Alaska,  in  places 
warmer  than  Unalakleet  and  in  places  which  are 
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Locate  the 
places  where 
the  Eskimos 
live. 

Find  these 
places  on  your 
globe. 


colder.  There  is  one  community  at  Point  Barrow,  or 
Nuvuk,  which  is  very  far  north.  In  that  part  of 
Alaska,  there  are  no  railroads  and  no  roads.  The 
Eskimos  use  dog  sleds  all  year  round.  Their  winter 
homes  are  made  of  driftwood  and  earth.  Their  sum¬ 
mer  homes  are  tents  made  of  skins. 

The  United  States  also  has  people  at  Point  Bar- 
row.  The  men  are  studying  this  cold  land.  They 
have  found  oil  deep  in  the  earth.  They  are  also  study¬ 
ing  how  to  go  by  air  from  there  to  Asia,  to  Europe, 
and  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  Some  Eskimos  who  have 
never  seen  an  automobile  have  flown  in  airplanes. 

Eskimos  are  also  in  Greenland.  Greenland  is 
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owned  by  Denmark,  •  and  the  Danish  government 
does  much  to  help  the  Greenland  Eskimos. 

People  live  in  all  the  lands  near  the  Arctic  Ocean 
—in  Greenland,  Iceland,  Spitzbergen,  in  Lapland, 
and  on  many  small  islands.  Wherever  they  live  in 
cold  lands,  people  must  learn  how  to  get  the  things 
they  need. 


LEARNING  BY  DOING 
Things  to  Do 

1.  Make  a  mural  of  Unalakleet  showing  why  you  think 

* 

Unalakleet  would  be  a  pleasant  place  to  be. 

2.  Write  the  happenings  of  a  day  in  John’s  diary. 

3.  Write  one  of  the  letters  which  you  think  he  sent  to 
his  school. 

4.  Tell  someone  about  this  real  village  and  about  how 
Eskimos  live. 

5.  Find  out  whether  any  one  in  your  community  has 
been  to  Alaska.  Invite  him  to  talk  to  your  class. 

6.  Have  a  story  hour  and  tell  other  stories  about  the 
Eskimos. 

Words  to  Know 

Find  these  words  in  the  story, 
telling  about  Unalakeet. 

harpoon  Aleutian 

umiak  cache 

Juneau  equator 
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Use  them  in  sentences 


kayak 

Pribilof 

twirl 


Thoughts  to  Talk  About 

1.  People  who  live  in  cold  lands  learn  how  to  make 
homes  and  clothing  that  will  keep  them  warm. 

2.  These  people  eat  the  food  that  is  near  them. 

3.  Eskimos  are  happy,  fun-loving  people. 

4.  The  United  States  owns  Alaska  and  is  educating  the 
Eskimos. 

5.  Eskimos  help  other  people. 

6.  It  is  important  to  know  how  people  live. 

Giving  Reports  , 

Working  together,  review  from  your  English  lessons 
“How  to  Make  an  Oral  Report.”  You  may  wish  to  make  a 
small  chart  of  your  suggestions. 

Make  a  list  of  topics  about  Alaska.  Choose  one  of  the 
topics  and  prepare  an  interesting  report.  You  may  wish  to 
make  some  large  pictures  for  it. 

Ask  your  classmates  to  help  you  improve  your  next 
report. 

GOOD  BOOKS  TO  READ 

Anaghalook,  Eskimo  Girl,  by  Elizabeth  K.  Solem.  Chicago: 

Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  1947.  Easy  and  interesting. 
An  Artist  Sees  Alaska,  by  Henry  Varnum  Poor.  New  York: 
The  Viking  Press,  1945.  Difficult  reading.  The  teacher 
might  read  some  of  it  to  you. 

Here  Is  Alaska,  by  Evelyn  Stefansson.  New  York:  Charles 
Scribner  s  Sons,  1943.  Difficult  reading,  but  interesting. 
Your  teacher  will  like  it.  You  will  like  tlie  excellent 
photographs  of  Unalakleet.  Tells  of  many  parts  of 
Alaska. 
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Kak,  the  Copper  Eskimo,  by  Vilhjalmur  Stefansson  and 
Violet  Irwin.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company, 
1937.  Difficult. 

On  Arctic  lee,  by  Frederick  Machetanz.  New  York:  Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons,  1939.  Easy  reading  and  very  interest¬ 
ing.  Tells  of  the  Far  North. 

Ootah  and  His  Puppy,  by  Marian  C.  Peary.  Chicago:  Ency¬ 
clopaedia  Britannica,  1942.  Easy  and  interesting.  Tells 
of  Eskimos  in  Greenland. 

Panuck,  Eskimo  Sled  Dog,  by  Frederick  Machetanz.  New 
York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  1939.  Easy  reading  and 
very  interesting.  The  writer  spent  many  summers  in 
Unalakleet.  Attractive  illustrations  by  the  author. 

Within  the  Circle,  by  Evelyn  Stefansson.  New  York: 
Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  1945.  Difficult  reading.  Your 
teacher  will  like  it.  Tells  of  the  people  who  live  in  the 
Far  North. 


GOOD  FILMS  TO  SEE 

Eskimo  Children.  Chicago:  Encyclopaedia  Britannica. 
Shows  how  an  Eskimo  family  lives  on  Manivk  Island  off 
the  coast  of  Alaska. 

Eskimo  Winter.  Chicago:  Father  Hubbard  Educational 
Films.  Shows  how  Eskimos  live,  hunt, 'and  play  in 
winter. 

Eskimo  Trails.  Chicago:  Father  Hubbard  Educational  ' 
Films.  Shows  Eskimo  life  on  King  Island. 
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UNIT  NINE 


Great  City  Community 


‘1  like  riding  through  the  country,"  said  Janet 
Marshall,  as  she  and  her  mother  and  father  stepped 
out  of  their  car. 

‘‘Would  you  like  to  live  in  the  country?"  asked 
her  mother. 

“Y-e-s.  No-o-o."  Janet  thought  a  moment.  “I 
don’t  know.  The  country  is  beautiful.  But  all  my 
friends  are  here.  I  like  it  here." 

After  more  thinking,  Janet  asked,  “Mother,  why 
is  it  city  here  and  country  there?’' 

“That  is  a  long  story,"  said  Mrs.  Marshall.  “Come 
and  help  me  shell  the  peas  for  dinner,  and  we  will 
talk  about  it." 

They  took  the  bag  of  peas  and  two  pans.  They 
sat  on  the  front  porch.  Cars  were  whizzing  by.  In 
them  were  mothers  and  children.  Some  of  them 
waved  to  Janet  or  to  Mrs.  Marshall. 
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Long  ago,  people  traded  for  what  they  wanted. 


HOW  CITIES  GROW 

“Now,  about  city  and  country,”  said  Mrs.  Mar¬ 
shall.  “Long  ago,  our  land  was  all  country.  Trees, 
bushes,  or  grass  grew  everywhere.  People  did  not 
live  very  close  together.  Each  family  raised  or  made 
most  of  the  things  the  family  needed.” 

“They  raised  their  own  food,  and  they  made  their 
own  cloth,”  said  Janet. 

“Today  very  few  people  can  grow  or  make  all  the  • 
things  they  need  in  order  to  live.  Almost  everyone 
needs  or  wants  some  things  that  someone  else  owns. 
We  take  money  and  buy  most  of  the  things  we  need. 
Long  ago,  people  had  very  little  money.  They  traded 
things  they  did  not  use  for  things  they  needed. 
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“Suppose  Mr.  Hill’s  four  sheep  had  been  killed  by 
wolves.  His  family  needed  sheep  very  much.  They 
needed  the  wool  from  the  sheep  for  clothing,  and 
they  needed  the  meat  for  food.  Now,  suppose  Mr. 
Hill  had  no  money,  but  he  had  more  wheat  than  his 
family  needed.” 

“I  know,”  said  Janet.  “He  would  find  someone 
who  had  extra  sheep  but  needed  wheat.  He  would 
ask  him  to  trade.” 

“That’s  right,”  said  her  mother.  “There  were 
many  things  that  people  wanted  to  trade.  Sometimes 
it  was  hard  to  find  the  person  who  had  the  right 
things.  Very  soon  places  for  trading,  called  trading 
posts,  were  started.  Settlers  brought  to  the  trading 
posts  the  things  they  did  not  need.  They  traded 
them  for  things  they  wanted.  Trading  posts  made 
trading  easier. 

“Trading  posts  were  built  where  it  was  easy  for 
people  to  meet.  Sometimes  a  trading  post  started 

where  two  paths  met  or  where  two  roads  or  two 

«  • 

rivers  met.” 

“Is  that  how  our  city  started?”  asked  Janet. 
“There  are  two  rivers  here.” 

“Yes.  Long  ago,  a  small  trading  post  started 

here.” 

“There  is  a  big  trading  post  here  now,”  said  Janet. 
“There  must  be  hundreds  of  stores.” 
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Her  mother  laughed.  “We  don’t  call  it  a  trading 
post  now.  We  call  it  a  city.” 

“Does  anything  else  help  cities  grow?”  asked 
Janet. 

“Many  things  help  cities  grow.  Sometimes  there 
is  work  to  do.  If  people  mine,  work  in  a  mill,  or  do 
any  other  one  kind  of  work,  others  must  build  their 
homes.  They  must  have  food  and  clothing  and  many 
other  things.  So  some  people  start  mills  and  factories 
to  make  things  the  people  need.  And  other  people 
start  stores.  They  use  their  time  selling  things  to  the 
other  people.” 

“What  was  the  first  part  of  our  city  to  grow?” 
Janet  had  a  map  of  her  city  now. 

“The  first  houses  were  near  the  trading  post,  right 
here  where  the  rivers  meet.  Soon  coal  was  found  in 
the  hills  near  both  of  these  rivers.  Men  came  to  mine 
it.  They  and  their  families  started  small  communi¬ 
ties.  Then  men  built  mills  along  the  rivers.  The  big 
mills  made  iron  and  steel.  More  communities  grew. 
In  every  community,  some  people  started  stores  to 
sell  the  things  that  others  needed. 

“Nearly  every  community  had  someone  who 
made  flour  and  sold  it.  Someone  else  made  shoes,  or 
cloth,  or  clothing.  Sometimes  people  brought  things 
in  boats  or  wagons.” 

“Railroads  and  cars  and  trucks  help  to  bring 
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The  community  began  to  grow  where  the  two  rivers  met. 


things  now,”  said  Janet. 

‘‘Airplanes  help,  too,”  said  her  mother.  “Some 
fresh  fruit  and  other  products  come  by  airplane  to 
our  city.” 

“Do  all  cities  help  people  trade?” 

“I  believe  they  do,”  said  Janet's  mother. 

Small  Communities  in  the  City 

“Did  we  ever  live  right  in  the  middle  of  our  city?” 

“Yes,  we  lived  there  when  you  were  small.  We 
lived  in  an  apartment  house.  We  had  four  rooms. 
Twenty-nine  other  families  lived  in  the  same  apart¬ 
ment  house.  Some  large  buildings  have  several  hun¬ 
dred  apartments  for  families.  We  liked  it,  but  we  did 
not  have  any  yard.  We  wanted  to  have  a  yard  for 
you  and  your  friends.  And  we  wanted  to  grow  a  few 
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Janet’s  mother  told  her  the  story  of  how  cities  grow 


flowers.  So  we  moved  out  here  to  Bordertown,  at  the 
edge  of  the  city. 

“This  is  a  suburb,  isn’t  it?” 

“It  was  a  suburb,  but  the  city  has  grown  up 
around  and  beyond  Bordertown,  and  so  we  are  now  a 
community  within  the  city.” 

“Daddy  works  in  the  middle  of  the  city,  doesn’t 
he?” 

“Yes.  He  has  an  offlce  there.” 

“How  long  does  it  take  him  to  drive  to  his  office?” 

“About  forty  minutes.  It  is  several  miles  through 
the  city.  There  are  so  many,  many  cars  and  buses 
that  he  must  drive  carefully.  Waiting  at  stop  lights 
takes  time.  Our  city  is  large  now.  There  are  hun¬ 
dreds  of  big  stores  in  the  central  part  of  the  city.  It  is 
too  far  for  us  to  go  to  the  big  stores  for  things  we  need 
every  day,  so  each  community  has  a  small  shopping 
center.” 


Bordertown  s  shopping  center 


The  Parkville  Public  Library 

‘'Bordertown  is  a  community,  isn’t  it,  Mother?  We 
have  Miller’s  grocery,  Leffler’s  meat  market,  Davis’s 
news  shop,  and  Betini’s  fruit  stand.  We  have  a  school, 
two  churches,  a  playground,  a  post  office,  a  fire  sta¬ 
tion,  and  a  movie.  We  have  almost  everything  we 
need.” 

“Yes,”  said  Janet’s  mother.  “There  are  many, 
many  communities  like  ours  in  this  city.  Each  one 
may  have  been  at  the  edge  of  the  city  at  some  time. 

Then  the  city  grew  and  grew  until  the  communities 
became  part  of  the  big,  big  city.” 

Small  Communities  Share 

“Bordertown  doesn’t  have  a  library.  Parkville  has 
one.  That  is  a  long  way  for  us  to  walk.  I  wish  Border- 
town  had  a  library,”  Janet  remarked. 
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“Parkville  library  helps  two  communities.  It  is 
just  between  Bordertown  and  Parkville.  People  from 
both  communities  use  the  library  there.  Parkville 
has  no  post  office.  People  from  Parkville  get  their 
mail  from  the  post  office  in  our  community.” 

“I  see,”  said  Janet.  ''Some  communities  share 
some  things  like  a  post  office  or  a  library.” 

A  CITY  PLANS  FOR  ITS  PEOPLE 
"I  don’t  see  how  a  city  takes  care  of  so  many 

I 

people.” 

"The  city  plans  for  it,  Janet.  Each  part  of  the  city 
chooses  a  person  to  help  plan.  Bordertown  chose  Mr. 
Rankin  last  year.” 


A  meeting  of  the  city  council 


Electricity  is  brought  to  the  homes  by  wires. 


“I  remember  when  you  and  Daddy  talked  about 
him.  I  think  Daddy  helped  to  choose  him.’’ 

''Yes.  Daddy  and  I  voted  for  him.  We  think  Mr. 
Rankin  is  a  good  worker.  Other  communities  chose 
someone,  too.  All  these  men  meet.  They  talk  about 
what  the  city  needs.” 

"When  they  think  the  city  needs  something,  do 
they  order  it  done?”  asked  Janet. 

"No.  They  do  what  our  laws  permit  them  to  do. 
They  ask  other  people  what  they  think.  To  decide 
big  problems,  people  vote  yes  or  no  on  them. 
Many  years  ago,  we  voted  to  have  paved  streets. 
Then  these  men  hired  workers  to  pave  the  streets. 

"There  is  another  way  the  city  plans  for  its  people. 
Sometimes  people  who  live  in  a  city  want  something. 
They  get  together  and  plan  to  have  things  done. 
Long  ago,  we  wanted  to  have  electricity.  The  people 
on  our  street'  had  a  meeting.  Everyone  promised  to 
use  the  electricity.  The  electric  company  put  up 
poles.  Their  workers  strung  the  big  wires.  They 
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The  dam  and  the  electric  power  plant 


strung  small  wires  to  the  houses.  Now  any  new  house 
can  have  electricity.  The  company  just  runs  another 
small  wire  from  the  big  wire  to  the  house.  They  put 
in  a  meter  to  measure  the  electricity.  Each  family 
pays  the  company  for  the  amount  of  electricity  they 
use.” 

“I  wish  I  knew  more  about  how  cities  help  peo¬ 
ple.” 

“Suppose  we  ask  Daddy  about  that  tonight. 
Thank  you  for  helping  me  shell  the  peas.” 

People  in  the  City  Help  Each  Other 

The  next  Saturday  afternoon  Janet’s  father  took 
her  for  a  long  ride.  They  drove  out  past  some  parks, 
playgrounds,  stores,  and  homes. 

“Mother  said  you  wanted  to  know  where  we  get 
electricity,”  said  Mr.  Marshall.  “Our  electricity  comes 
from  hundreds  of  miles  away.  Sometimes  rivers  have 
waterfalls.  When  rivers  do  not  have  waterfalls,  men 
can  make  them.  They  build  dams  to  hold  back  the 
water.  Then  the  water  is  made  to  fall  over  the  dam. 
The  power  from  the  falling  water  is  used  to  make 

electricity.” 

“Niagara  Falls  are  very  high.  The  water  falls  a 
long  way.  Do  Niagara  Falls  make  electricity?  asked 

Janet. 

“Yes.  Much  electricity  is  made  at  Niagara  Falls.” 
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“How  does  the  electricity  reach  faraway  places?  ^ 

“The  men  build  tall  towers  and  string  wires  from 
one  tower  to  the  next  one.  The  electricity  travels 
through  the  big  wires.  It  sometimes  goes  hundreds 
of  miles.  This  electricity  is  very  strong.  Before  it  can 
be  used,  it  must  go  through  a  transformer  to  reduce 
the  voltage.  It  is  then  sent  through  smaller  wires  to 
homes  and  factories.” 

They  stopped  before  a  building.  Near  it  was  a 
large  network  of  iron  poles  and  wires. 

“Here  is  where  our  electricity  goes  from  large 
wires  through  a  transformer  and  then  through 
smaller  wires.  From  here,  it  goes  into  all  of  our 
homes,  stores,  and  factories.  The  people  who  use 
electricity  pay  the  electric  company  that  makes  it. 
The  company  pays  the  workers.  People  almost  every¬ 
where  can  have  electricity  now.” 

As  they  rode  back  into  the  city,  they  went  past  a 
coal  office.  Piles  of  coal  were  in  the  yard.  •  “We 
learned  about  coal  this  year,”  remarked  Janet  as  she 
looked  at  the  shining  black  coal.  “Do  people  buy 
coal  here?”  . 

“This  business  is  owned  by  one  man,”  said  Mr. 
Marshall.  “He  buys  coal  from  a  big  coal  company 
and  sells  it  to  people  in  our  city.  Many  people  burn 
coal  in  furnaces  to  heat  their  homes.  Some  of  our 
factories  and  mills  use  it,  too.  There  are  many,  many 
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coal  dealers  in  our  big  city.  You  can  find  them  listed 
in  the  telephone  book.” 

“We  burn  oil.  Where  does  oil  come  from?”  asked 
Janet. 

“You  will  see  the  office  of  an  oil  dealer  soon.  Oil 
is  sent  in  pipes  or  shipped  in  tank  cars  from  the  big 
oil  fields.  The  dealer  buys  it.  When  we  order  oil, 
he  fills  the  tank  in  our  cellar.  There  is  a  lumberyard,” 
said  Mr.  Marshall. 

“/o/in  Davis,''  read  Janet. 

“Mr.  Davis  has  a  lumber  business.  He  sells  lum¬ 
ber  needed  to  build  homes  or  other  buildings.” 

“I  see  how  people  help  each  other,”  said  Janet. 
Janet  named  many  ways  in  which  people  help  each 
other. 

“Some  people  own  houses.  They  rent  them  to 
other  people  who  do  not  own  houses. 

“Some  people  own  business  places.  They  sell 
coal,  gas,  or  oil  to  heat  our  houses. 

“Some  people  own  business  places  which  bring 
food  and  clothing  to  people.  I  know  now  that  in  the 
city  there  are  many  business  places  of  every  kind. 

“Some  people  own  a  telephone  company.  They 
help  us  talk  to  people  who  are  far  away.” 

The  City  Helps  Its  People 

“All  of  those  businesses  are  owned  by  persons  or 
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The  city  playground 


companies.  What  does  the  city  own?”  asked  Janet. 

‘‘The  streets  we  are  riding  on,”  said  Mr.  Marshall. 
He  stopped  the  car.  “Whatever  the  city  owns  be¬ 
longs  to  all  the  people.  What  is  that?” 

“A  playground,”  said  Janet.  “I  play  there  some¬ 
times.” 

“The  city  planned  the  playgrounds,”  said  Mr. 
Marshall.  “There  are  many  playgrounds  in  the  city. 
Most  children  in  the  city  have  a  good  playground 
near  their  homes.  The  people  in  the  city  own  the 
playgrounds.” 

They  drove  across  the  city  and  up  a  hill.  There 
was  a  pool  of  water  as  big  as  the  top  of  the  hill.  Janet 
thought  it  was  the  prettiest  pool  she  had  ever  seen. 

“I  have  never  seen  this  swimming  pool.  Where 
are  the  diving  boards?”  Janet  asked. 
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“This  is  not  a  swimming  pool,  Janet.  It  is  a 
reservoir.  It  is  a  big  storage  tank  for  water.  This  is 
where  the  water  that  we  use  in  our  home  comes  from. 
The  city  employs  people  who  keep  the  water  pure. 
We  pay  the  city  for  our  water.” 

They  drove  by  a  large  brick  building.  “That  is 
the  city  hospital,”  said  Mr.  Marshall.  “People  who 
are  sick  may  go  there  to  get  well.” 

“Does  the  city  plan  our  schools?” 

“Yes.  We  elect  special  people  to  do  that.  We 
elect  people  who  are  interested  in  good  schools.  This 
group  of  people  is  usually  called  a  School  Board. 
They  make  plans  for  the  kind  of  schools  the  people 
want  for  their  children.” 

“How  does  the  city  pay  for  streets  and  roads  and 
playgrounds  and  schools?” 

“We  all  help.  Everyone  pays  a  little  each  year. 
We  call  it  paying  taxes.  This  money  is  spent  for 
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People  who  work  for  the  city  are  paid  from  tax  money. 

streets  and  roads  and  playgrounds  and  schools.  Tax 
money  is  used  to  pay  all  the  people  who  work  for  the 
city.” 

‘Is  tax  money  used  to  pay  the  firemen  and  police¬ 
men  and  the  people  who  keep  the  city  clean?” 

“Yes,  and  the  people  in  the  health  department 
and  the  library.” 

“I  have  learned  many  ways  in  which  a  city  helps 
its  people,”  said  Janet. 

Cities  Help  People  Who  Do  Not  Live  in  Them 

Mr.  Marshall  was  driving  through  the  central  part 
of  the  city.  He  did  not  talk  much  now.  His  eyes  were 
on  the  cars  around  him.  Most  of  the  cars  were  driv¬ 
ing  out  of  the  city. 

“These  cars  are  taking  families  out  of  the  city  for 
the  week  end,”  said  Mr.  Marshall.  “When  I  was  a 
small  boy,  roads  were  not  so  good.  It  was  not  easy  to 
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go  to  different  places.  Now  you  can  go  almost  any¬ 
where  on  a  good  highway.  People  who  come  to  the 
city  to  work  or  trade  need  good  roads.  They  need 
good  roads  to  get  out  of  the  city,  too.  Good  roads 
are  useful  to  everybody.” 

“Does  the  city  make  all  the  roads?”  asked  Janet. 

“No.  Just  as  far  as  the  city’s  land  goes.  From 
there  to  the  next  city,  people  in  towns,  villages,  and 
country  help  by  paying  taxes.  Some  tax  money  from 
people  in  the  cities  and  in  the  country  is  used  for 
building  good  roads.” 

“Where  are  all  these  people  going?”  asked  Janet. 

“Some  of  them  are  going  home.  Some  are  going 
away  to  the  country  or  the  lake  or  the  mountains. 
They  may  stay  in  hotels  or  cabins.  That  helps  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  smaller  villages  and  in  the  country.” 

Janet’s  father  continued  speaking.  “As  you  know, 
many  things  are  manufactured  or  made  by  people 
working  together.  Workers  in  some  cities  make  auto¬ 
mobiles.  Workers  in  other  cities  or  towns  may  make 
pins,  pens,  knives,  toothbrushes,  tractors,  combs, 
washing  machines,  paper,  bottles,  bricks,  hats,  bats, 
or  any  of  many  thousands  of  products  manufactured 
today.  Whenever  a  man  spends  his  time  doing  one 
kind  of  work,  he  must  depend  on  many,  many  other 
workers— perhaps  thousands— to  supply  his  daily 
needs.” 
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PEOPLE  WHO  LIVE  IN  THE  COUNTRY 

HELP  OTHERS 

'1  didn’t  think  about  manufacturing  being  so  im¬ 
portant,  Daddy.  People  in  cities  make  things  for  peo¬ 
ple  everywhere.  That  is  how  they  help.  People  out¬ 
side  the  cities  send  milk  and  vegetables  and  grain  to 
the  city,  don’t  they?  A  milk  truck  goes  by  our  house 
every  morning.” 

‘Aes.  Food  raised  on  truck  gardens  and  farms 
near  our  city  is  sent  here  to  be  sold.  City  people 
would  be  hungry  if  the  people  who  live  in  the  coun¬ 
try  did  not  raise  food  for  them.” 

Just  then  they  came  to  the  market.  Vegetable 
and  fruit  stands  were  along  the  streets.  Oranges, 
apples,  I'emons,  peaches,  apricots,  melons,  potatoes, 
cucumbers,  squash,  tomatoes,  lettuce,  and  celery 
made  one  long,  colorful  picture.  There  seemed  to  be 
no  end  to  the  heaps  of  vegetables  and  fruits.  Near 
each  stand  a  man  or  a  woman,  a  boy  or  a  girl  was  busy 


selling,  weighing,  and  wrapping.  People— talking 
and  laughing— were  moving  back  and  forth  across 
the  streets.  Others  were  filling  their  market  bags 
with  food.  Janet  thought  of  circus  day,  when  every¬ 
one  was  so  gay  and  colors  were  so  bright. 

Mr.  Marshall  stopped  the  car.  ‘'Come,'’  he  said, 
“and  stay  close  to  me.  I  don't  want  to  lose  you  in  this 
crowd  of  people." 

Janet  took  his  hand,  and  they  went  slowly  across 
the  street.  They  stopped  before  a  stand  of  fresh 
vegetables.  A  boy  about  Janet's  age  was  there. 

“Hello,  Sam,"  said  Mr.  Marshall. 

“Hello,  Mr.  Marshall." 

“Do  you  have  my  order  ready?" 

“Yes,  sir.  Here  it  is."  He  handed  Mr.  Marshall  a 
big  bag  of  vegetables. 

“How  much,  Sam?" 

“Three  dollars  and  seventy-two  cents,  Mr.  Mar¬ 
shall.  And  Mother  sent  a  duck  egg  to  your  daughter. 


she  wrapped  the  egg  well  so  that  it  will  not  break.” 

‘‘This  is  my  daughter,  Sam.  Tell  your  mother  she 
will  like  the  egg.” 

“Is  it  for  me,  Daddy?” 

“For  no  one  else,”  said  her  father. 

“Thank  you,”  said  Janet. 

Just  then  a  man  came  to  the  stand.  “Hello,  Mr. 
Marshall.” 

“Hello,  Mr.  Hart.” 

“Tm  glad  I  came  back  in  time  to  see  you.  Mrs. 
Hart  and  Sam  and  I  want  you  to  come  out  to  see  our 
farm  next  week  end.  Could  you  go  out  with  us  on 
Saturday  evening  and  stay  until  Sunday  evening? 
My  wife  wants  to  know  you  and  your  family.  We 
have  told  her  that  you  are  one  of  our  most  pleasant 
customers.” 

Mr.  Marshall  introduced  Janet.  He  said,  “Would 
you  like  to  go,  Janet?” 

“To  a  real  farm?”  she  asked. 

“With  chickens  and  pigs  and  horses  and  cows  and 
ducks  and  a  family,  and  plenty  of  work  to  do.”  Mr. 
Hart  laughed. 

“We  will  be  here  at  seven  o’clock  next  Saturday 
when  you  close,”  said  Mr.  Marshall.  “We  will  be 
happy  to  go  out  with  you.  Thank  you  very  much.” 

“There  is  a  good  road  all  the  way,”  said  Mr.  Hart. 

As  they  walked  away,  Janet  said,  “People  who 
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live  in  the  country  feed  our  very  own  family,  don  t 
they?” 

"‘They  do,  indeed.” 

“Do  the  farmers  own  their  stands?”  asked  Janet. 
“The  city  rents  the  space  to  them,”  said  Mr.  Mar¬ 
shall.  “They  own  the  wooden  stand.  It  folds  up. 
There  is  a  place  in  the  market  house  where  all  the 
farmers  keep  their  stands  when  they  are  not  using 
them.” 

“Where  is  the  market  house?” 

“We  are  going  into  it  now,”  said  Mr.  Marshall. 

Communities  Far  Away  Help  the  City 

They  went  into  a  large  building.  Crowds  of  peo¬ 
ple  were  moving  about.  Janet  and  her  father  passed 
counters  loaded  with  chickens,  ducks,  geese,  and 


The  meat  market 


turkeys.  They  went  by  counters  where  butter  and 
cheese  were  piled  high.  They  walked  between  coun¬ 
ters  of  meat.  A  man  called,  ''Good  afternoon,  Mr. 
Marshall.” 

"Good  afternoon,  Mr.  Bullard.  This  is  my  daugh¬ 
ter,  Janet.” 

"Good  afternoon,  Janet.” 

"How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Bullard?” 

"What  can  I  do  for  you,  Mr.  Marshall?” 

"Do  you  have  some  good  steak?” 

"I  have  some  young  steer  that  just  came  in  from 
the  West  yesterday.” 

"May  we  see  it?  My  daughter  is  interested  in 
how  we  get  our  food.” 

Mr.  Bullard  led  the  way  to  the  back  of  the  market 
house.  He  opened  the  heavy  doors,  and  cold  air 
rushed  out.  Janet  shivered. 

"It  will  be  cold  in  here.  Well  walk  fast.” 

All  around  them,  meat  was  hanging.  Mr.  Bullard 
pointed  out  sides  and  legs  of  beef,  of  pork,  of  mutton. 
He  showed  them  shelves  full  of  bacon,  ham,  sausage, 
and  other  smoked  meat  and  salted  meat.  Then  they 
came  to  a  shelf  full  of  steaks.  Mr.  Bullard  held  one 
up  for  Mr.  Marshall  to  see. 

"This  steer  was  raised  on  the  western  cattle  lands. 
It  was  sent  to  a  corn  farm  in  Iowa  or  some  other  state 
to  be  fattened.  It  was  then  sent  to  Ghicago  where  it 
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was  killed  and  packed.  From  there  it  was  sent  here 
to  be  sold  to  the  people  in  our  city.  It  will  make  your 
family  a  good  dinner,  Mr.  Marshall.” 

"‘You  know  good  meat,  Roy.  If  you  say  it  is  good 
meat,  I  know  it  is.  I  will  take  it.  I  would  take  a  ham, 
too,  if  I  could  carry  it.” 

‘Ill  carry  it  to  the  car,  Mr.  Marshall.  It  will  give 
me  a  chance  for  a  breath  of  fresh  air  and  a  moment  to 
talk  with  you.” 

On  their  way  out  of  the  market  house,  Janet  saw 
counters  stacked  with  pies,  cakes,  cookies,  and  bread. 

“You  can  buy  anything  you  want  here,”  she  said. 

“Anything  as  long  as  it  is  food,”  said  Mr.  Bullard. 

“Where  does  it  all  come  from?” 

“Some  of  it  from  communities  far  away.  Some  of 
it  is  from  farmers  who  bring  in  meat,  butter,  and  poul¬ 
try  from  the  nearby  farms.  Many  farm  women  bake 
good  bread,  pies,  and  cake  to  sell.  We  always  buy 
our  apple  and  pumpkin  pies  from  Mrs.  Ross.  No  one 
makes  better  pie.  Hello,  Mrs.  Ross,  do  you  have  an 
extra  pie  today?”  Mr.  Bullard  asked. 

“Just  one  left,”  said  Mrs.  Ross.  “I  was  saving  it  for 
your  friends.”  She  had  a  jolly  laugh. 

“Wrap  it  up.” 

Mr.  Bullard  paid  for  it  and  handed  it  to  Janet. 

“This  is  a  gift  for  your  Sunday  dinner.  Mrs.  Ross, 
you’ve  made  a  new  customer.  People  who  eat  your 
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good  pies  always  come  back  for  more  of  them.” 

“Thank  you,”  said  Janet. 

They  could  hear  Mrs.  Ross’s  jolly  laugh  as  they 
pushed  their  way  through  the  crowd. 

“I’ll  see  you  next  week,  Mr.  Marshall.  Thank  you 
for  coming.  I  am  always  glad  to  help  you.” 

ROADS,  TRAINS,  AND  AIRPLANES 

“Do  good  roads  go  out  of  all  cities?”  asked  Janet, 
as  they  drove  away. 

“Yes,  ”  answered  her  father.  “Good  roads  help  to 
tie  the  country  and  the  city  together.  They  do  more 
than  that.  They  tie  our  whole  United  States  together. 
Do  you  see  that  sign?” 

Janet  looked.  The  sign  said,  “U.S.  30.” 

“That  is  the  Lincoln  Highway.  You  can  cross  the 
whole  United  States  on  that  road.” 

Mr.  Marshall  was  driving  slowly.  Cars  were 
whizzing  by. 

“We  have  two  more  stops  to  make,”  he  said. 
“Here  is  one.”  He  stopped  the  car.  He  and  Janet 
got  out.  Mr.  Marshall  led  Janet  into  a  big  railroad 
station.  Hundreds  of  people  were  walking  in  one 
direction  or  another.  Everyone  was  in  a  hurry. 

“They  are  all  going  somewhere,”  said  Mr.  Mar¬ 
shall,  ‘  'or  they  are  waiting  to  meet  someone  coming 
here  on  a  train.” 
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At  the  railroad  station 


They  went  to  a  window  marked  information. 

‘‘Where  are  your  timetables?”  Mr.  Marshall  asked 
the  man  at  the  window. 

“Over  there  on  the  board,”  said  the  clerk.  More 
than  fifty  little  booklets  were  there.  Each  one  told  of 
many  places  which  one  could  reach  by  train. 

“Trains  go  to  every  big  city,”  said  Mr.  Marshall. 
“Some  cities  have  more  railroads  than  others.  Seven 
or  eight  railroads  go  through  here.  Some  go  to  the 
villages  and  country  near  the  city.  The  trains  carry 
people  who  work  or  trade  in  the  city.  Some  trains  go 
long  distances  and  stop  only  at  large  cities.” 

They  looked  down  the  stairway.  A  train  had  just 
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come  in.  Crowds  of  people  were  coming  up  the 
stairs.  Porters  were  carrying  baggage.  Some  people 
went  toward  the  doors  marked  TAXI.  Some  went 
out  to  the  bus  stop.  Some  got  into  cars  that  were 
waiting  for  them.  Some  walked  briskly  out  of  the 
station. 

“What  a  lot  of  people  are  coming  and  going,”  said 
Janet. 

Mr.  Marshall  took  Janet’s  hand.  They  went  out 
of  the  station.  They  drove  west  out  of  the  city. 

They  went  by  large  stores,  parking  lots,  and  gas 
stations.  They  crossed  a  river.  Flatboats  loaded  with 
coal  were  moving  up  and  down  the  river.  An  oil 
tanker  pushed  along  slowly.  Mills  poured  out  smoke 
into  the  blue  sky. 

After  a  while,  they  reached  the  airport.  Airplanes 
were  lined  up  along  a  runway.  Men  were  working  on 
some  of  them.  A  loud  voice  called,  “Flight  Seventy- 
three  coming  in  now.  Stand  well  back,  please.” 

A  big  plane  roared  through  the  air.  It  circled 
several  times.  Then  it  slowly  came  down.  When  the 
wheels  were  safely  on  the  ground,  it  moved  to  the 
unloading  zone. 

Helpers  rolled  a  stairway  up  to  the  plane.  One 
of  the  helpers  went  up  the  stairway.  He  opened  the 
door  of  the  plane.  He  stood  at  the  bottom  of  the  stair¬ 
way,  ready  to  help  passengers. 
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“The  passengers  may  be  from  any  part  of  the 
United  States,”  said  Mr.  Marshall.  “There  are  air¬ 
ports  outside  many  cities  everywhere.  It  does  not 
take  long  to  reach  an  airport.” 

"'The  passengers  could  come  from  anywhere  in 
the  world,  couldn’t  they?” 

"‘Yes,  they  could  come  from  anywhere.” 

COMMUNITIES  ARE  TIED  TOGETHER 

As  they  were  going  home,  Janet  said,  ‘1  have 
learned  much  about  our  city  today.  I  have  seen  how 
people  working  together  make  a  city.  I  have  learned 
that  a  city  is  made  up  of  many,  many  small  communi¬ 
ties.  The  city  helps  its  own  people  get  what  they 
need.  It  also  helps  other  people  by  making  things 
they  want.” 

‘'And  you  learned  that  good  roads,  railroads,  and 
airplanes  tie  the  country  and  the  city  together.” 

“They  tie  the  whole  world  together.  Daddy.” 

“There  are  some  other  things  that  help  to  tie 
people  together,  too,”  said  her  father.  “It  is  easy  to 
talk  to  people  who  are  far  away.” 

Janet  saw  the  radio  tower. 

“I  know,”  said  Janet.  “The  radio!  You  can  talk 
anywhere,  and  you  can  hear  other  people  talk.  Radio 
doesn’t  use  wires,  but  you  need  a  sending  set  and  a 
receiving  set.” 
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Good  roads,  railroads,  and  airplanes  tie 


the  country  and  the  city  together. 


“Yes.  And  newspapers,  magazines,  and  books 
carry  bur  ideas  everywhere.  ’ 

“Letters  do,  too,’’  said  Janet.  “Letters  go  all  over 
the  world.”  After  she  thought  a  while,  Janet  said, 
“Movies  and  telephones  help  to  carry  ideas,  too,  don’t 
they.  Daddy?  They  help  us  know  what  other  people 
are  thinking  and  doing.” 

“All  of  these  things  help  to  tie  us  together,”  said  ’ 
Mr.  Marshall.  “But  there  is  something  that  ties  us 
closer  than  anything  else.” 

Janet  thought  for  a  moment. 

“We  are  all  people,”  said  Mr.  Marshall.  “That  is 
the  strongest  tie  of  all.” 

Janet  wondered  what  her  father  meant.  She  did 
not  have  time  to  ask  for  they  were  driving  into  their 
own  yard.  Her  mother  was  waiting  to  hear  all  about 
their  trip. 

LEARNING  BY  DOING 
Things  to  Do 

1.  Tell  about  some  things  you  have  traded. 

2.  Find  out  how  your  community  started. 

3.  Working  together,  make  a  map  of  your  trading 
center  and  the  roads  or  streets  leading  to  it. 

4.  Make  a  mural  of  the  kinds  of  stores  in  your  trading 
center. 

5.  Find  out  how  many  ways  goods  are  sent  in  and  out 
of  your  community. 
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6.  If  you  live  in  the  country,  tell  how  your  community 
helps  other  communities. 

7.  If  you  live  in  a  city,  tell  how  your  city  helps  the 
people  who  live  in  suburbs.  Tell  how  your  city 
helps  other  people. 

8.  If  you  live  in  a  suburb,  tell  how  the  city  helps  you. 

9.  Find  out  how  your  community  is  kept  clean.  Find 
out  what  is  done  to  keep  people  safe  and  healthy. 

10.  Pretend  your  room  is  a  city.  Elect  some  people  to 
make  plans  for  a  program.  In  the  program,  show 
how  all  communities  help  each  other.  You  may 
wish  to  invite  your  parents. 

Choosing  Words 

Choose  the  right  word  from  this  list  to  complete  each  of 

reservoir 
community 
taxes 

trading  post 
highway 

1.  I  am  tired  working  for  other  people.  I  am  going  to 

start  my  own  _ _ _  _ 

2.  The _ Mr.  Marshall  paid  helped  to 

make  streets,  playgrounds,  and  schools. 

3.  Janet  lived  in  a _ in  a  large  city. 

4.  If  you  want  a  book  about  your  community,  you  may 

borrow  it  from  the _ . 

5.  The _ will  be  glad  to  help  you  find 

the  book  you  need. 
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the  following  sentences. 

business 

library 

librarian 

information 

taxi 


6.  Long  ago,  our  big  city  was  a  small _ 

7.  The  water  that  is  pumped  into  the _ 

is  made  pure  by  chemicals. 

Thoughts  to  Talk  About 

1.  It  takes  much  planning  to  run  good  cities. 

2.  A  large  city  has  small  communities  in  it. 

3.  Suburbs  are  communities  near  cities. 

4.  Cities  grow  where  there  is  trading  to  be  done. 

5.  Cities  grow  when  people  work  together  to  manufac¬ 
ture  things  we  need. 

6.  Communities  far  away  help  city  people. 

GOOD  BOOKS  TO  READ 

America  My  Home,  by  Harold  B.  Clifford.  New  York: 

Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  1946.  Not  difBcult;  interesting. 
How  the  City  Serves  Its  People,  by  Alta  Mclntire.  Chicago: 
Follett  Publishing  Company,  1936.  Has  many  good 
pictures.  For  a  good  reader. 

Living  in  the  Americas,  by  W.  R.  McConnell.  Chicago: 
Rand  McNally  and  Company,  1946.  Not  difBcult.  Has 
good  information. 

Our  Growing  World,  by  Lucy  S.  Mitchell.  Boston:  D.  C. 

Heath  and  Company,  1944.  It  is  easy  to  read. 

Story  Pictures  of  Clothing,  Shelter,  and  Tools,  by  Jonathan 
Yale.  Chicago:  Beckley-Cardy  Company,  1939.  It  is 
easy  to  read  and  interesting. 

Pioneering  in  Ten  Communities,  by  Paul  Hanna,  I.  James 
Quillen,  and  Gladys  L.  Potter.  New  York:  Scott,  Fores- 
man  and  Company,  1940.  It  is  not  very  hard,  and  has 
interesting  information. 
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UNIT  TEN 


Wheels,  Wings,  and  Wires 


Jack  seemed  quite  excited  during  the  discussion 
period.  When  it  was  his  turn  to  speak,  he  said,  ‘‘Miss 
Park,  last  night  I  saw  a  film  named  Wheels,  Wings, 
and  Wires  Bind  Communities  Together.  I  thought 
maybe  we  could  use  that  idea  in  our  study.” 

“What  did  you  learn  from  the  film.  Jack?” 

“Well,  it  showed  how  transportation,  or  the 
wheels,  brought  people  and  communities  closer  to¬ 
gether.  Then  it  showed  how  airplanes,  or  wings, 
bring  them  even  closer  together.  Finally,  as  I  under¬ 
stood  it,  communication,  or  the  wires,  bring  people 
closer  together  than  anything  else.” 

The  members  of  the  class  agreed  that  Jack  had 
an  excellent  idea.  Miss  Park  promised  to  help.  She 
put  some  maps  of  North  America  and  the  United 
States  on  a  table.  They  showed  the  states.  Work 
began  almost  at  once.  Carl  pasted  a  large  map  of 
North  America  on  a  board.  He  put  pins  into  it.  The 
pins  had  been  pushed  through  small  squares  of 
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paper  of  different  colors.  The  map  was  attractive. 

“We  have  studied  about  eight  different  kinds  of 
communities,”  he  said.  “Seven  were  in  the  United 
States,  and  one  was  in  Alaska.  I  am  using  eight 
different  colors  to  show  where  they  are.” 

“Good,  Carl.  That  will  be  useful  to  all  of  us.” 

I 

“Roads  are  important  to  our  transportation.  I 
wish  we  could  learn  about  the  roads  of  the  United 
States,  Miss  Park,”  said  Helen. 

“We  can,  Helen.  Perhaps  you  can  find  some  road 
maps.” 

“I  want  to  study  the  railroads,”  said  Allen. 

“I  wish  we  could  learn  about  the  rivers  and  water 
routes,”  said  Mary.  “Tm  more  interested  in  boat 
travel.” 

“Td  like  to  learn  about  air  travel,”  said  Steve. 

“Tm  a  talker,”  said  Bill.  The  children  laughed 
as  they  always  did  at  good-humored  Bill.  “Td  like 
to  study  all  the  ways  news  travels.” 

Before  long,  the  children  had  divided  into  five 
committees.  Each  committee  was  going  to  study  one 
of  these  topics: 

The  Roads  in  the  United  States 
The  Railroads  in  the  United  States 
The  Waterways  in  the  United  States 
The  Airways  in  the  United  States 
Sending  News  over  the  United  States 
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The  Roads  in  the  United  States 

Helen  found  some  road  maps.  She  found  several 
roads  that  go  across  the  v^hole  country.  These  high¬ 
ways  went  from  the  big  cities  to  other  cities.  She 
took  one  of  the  blank  maps  and  located  some  of  the 
larger  cities.  Then  she  put  in  the  important  high¬ 
ways. 

She  went  to  the  gas  station  and  talked  to  Mr. 
Solof,  the  gas  attendant. 

“The  roads  that  go  all  the  way  across  our  country 
are  transcontinental  highways^'  he  said.  He  showed 
Helen  a  big  map  painted  on  the  side  of  the  station. 
All  the  transcontinental  highways  were  on  it.  “The 
Lincoln  Highway  is  the  oldest  one.  It  goes  through ' 
the  big  cities.  The  big  cities  have  become  very 
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Helens  committee  learned  about  roads  in  different  ways. 

crowded.  Some  of  the  newer  roads  do  not  go  through 
large  cities.  They  go  around  them.” 

When  Helen  went  back  to  school,  she  put  the 
names  on  the  big  highways.  Then  she  and  her  com¬ 
mittee  prepared  talks  to  tell  the  children  the  kinds 
of  communities  the  roads  went  through.  They 
showed,  too,  what  products  each  community  sent 
to  other  communities.  They  studied  their  maps  and 
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books  and  talked  to  many  people  to  learn  more  about 
the  roads  of  the  United  States. 

The  Railroads  in  the  United  States 

Allen  went  to  the  library.  He  found  some  books 
about  railroads.  He  found  that  many  railroads  come 
together  at  some  of  the  large  cities  Boston,  New 
York,  and  Philadelphia  are  eastern  cities  with  many 
railroads.  Pittsburgh,  Detroit,  Cleveland,  Chicago, 
St,  Louis,  Kansas  City,  and  Denver  are  some  im¬ 
portant  railroad  centers  in  the  central  part  of  our 
country.  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  and  Seattle 
are  some  railroad  centers  in  the  western  part  of  our 
country.  He  made  a  map  to  show  some  of  the  most 
important  railroads. 


Principal  railroads  of  the  United  States 
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‘'Railroads  go  across  the  whole  country,”  Allen 
reported.  “There  are  a  great  many  railroads  in  the 
eastern  part.  There  are  also  many  in  the  central  part. 
There  are  not  so  many  in  the  western  part  of  our 
country,  but  they  go  to  the  big  cities  everywhere.” 

“Not  many  railroads  run  through  the  mduntains,” 
•  said  Ann.  “Is  that  because  the  mountains  are  too 
high  to  go  over?” 

“It  would  cost  too  much  to  go  over  them,  and 
it  is  expensive  to  make  tunnels  through  them,”  said 
Allen.  “But  some  railroads  do  build  tracks  through 
passes  between  the  mountains.” 

“Many  of  the  railroads  run  along  the  rivers.  Is 
that  because  the  land  is  flat  in  river  valleys  and  it 
makes  a  better  place  for  railroad  tracks?”  asked  Cora. 

“Yes,”  said  Miss  Park.  “It  is  easier  to  build  a 
railroad  along  a  level  valley.  Sometimes  workers 
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Allen  and  his  committee  studied  railroads. 


must  cut  a  tunnel  through  hills  or  mountains,  but 
they  use  valleys  if  they  can.”  They  found  railroads 
that  follow  river  valleys. 

‘‘Railroads  go  right  through  the  communities  we 
have  studied,”  said  Carl.  “They  go  through  the 
cattle  lands,  the  farm  country,  the  mining  country, 
and  all  the  other  communities  except  Unalakleet. 
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They  carry  materials  and  people  from  one  com¬ 
munity  to  another.” 

‘'They  bind  communities  together  all  over  the 
country,”  said  Helen. 

This  committee  studying  railroads  prepared  to 
report  the  story  of  the  invention  of  the  steam  engine 
and  the  story  of  the  first  transcontinental  railroad. 
They  looked  up  railroads  in  encyclopedias. 


Transportation  brings  people  closer  together. 


The  Waterways  in  the  United  States 

Mary’s  committee  started  right  in  to  show  water¬ 
ways  on  a  big  map.  They  put  the  Mississippi  River 
on  the  map  first  of  all.  By  the  time  they  had  added 
many  of  the  rivers  that  send  water  into  the  Missis¬ 
sippi,  the  river  looked  like  a  huge  tree  with  long, 

» 

crooked  branches. 

‘‘That  is  a  river  system”  said  Bob.  “I  can  see 
that  a  river  system  is  a  big  river  with  all  the  rivers 
and  streams  that  flow  into  it.” 

“Which  way  does  the  water  run?”  asked  Mary. 

“Some  of  it  runs  north,  some  south,  some  east, 
some  west.  It  runs  whichever  way  is  downhill.” 

Bob  made  arrows  on  the  rivers  and  streams  to 
show  how  the  water  flows.  Then  one  member  of 
his  committee  printed  the  names  on  the  big  rivers. 

Another  member  put  in  all  the  big  rivers  that 
flow  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  pupils  found  that 
most  of  these  were  short  rivers. 

“It  is  because  they  flow  from  the  Appalachian 
Mountains,”  said  Bob.  “They  can’t  be  as  long  as  the 
Mississippi.  They  can  only  be  as  long  as  it  is  from 
the  mountains  to  the  sea.” 

“These  rivers  must  have  power,”  said  Bob.  “The 
water  must  run  fast.” 

“They  do  have  power,”  said  Miss  Park.  “There 
are  many  factories  along  the  rivers.” 
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The  names  of  these  rivers  were  hard  to  print  on 
such  small  spaces.  The  children  made  a  key.  They 
put  numbers  on  the  rivers.  Then  they  put  the  num¬ 
bers  and  names  of  the  rivers  on  the  key  at  the  side  of 
the  map.  They  also  put  on  the  map  the  rivers  that 
flow  into  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

‘  ‘'Many  of  these  rivers  are  short.  They  flow  from 
the  mountains  to  the  sea.  They  must  have  power, 
too.” 

“The  Columbia  River  is  a  long  river,”  said  Alvin. 
“It  is  a  river  system.  It  must  get  water  from  all  these 
hills.”  He  showed  the  river  and  the  mountains.  “The 
Snake  River  is  a  big  river,  too.  It  flows  into  the 
Columbia.  Well  have  to  be  careful  about  the  arrows 
bn  that  river.  It  runs  north,  and  then  it  runs  south.” 

They  found  several  other  long  rivers.  One  was 
the  Colorado  River.  They  added  it  to  their  map. 

“The  Colorado  River  flows  through  some  desert 
land.  Where  does  the  water  in  the  Colorado  River 
come  from?”  asked  Ann. 

“From  the  high  mountains  all  around,”  said  Steve. 

“The  Colorado  River  is  a  river  system  too,”  said 
Ann. 

“Isn’t  that  the  river  where  they  built  a  dam  and 
use  some  of  the  water  to  irrigate  farrns?” 

“Yes.  Paul  Bennett’s  irrigated  farm  might  have 
been  in  that  location.  There  is  irrigated  land  along 
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The  principal  waterways  in  the  United  States 

the  Columbia  River,  too.  Peg  CarrolFs  apple  farm 
could  have  been  there.” 

"‘Many  big  cities  are  along  rivers,”  said  Marie. 

“They  probably  started  from  trading  posts.”  She 
printed  the  names  of  some  cities  along  the  rivers. 

She  put  on  New  Orleans,  Memphis,  Cincinnati,  and 
many  others. 

When  they  had  the  rivers  on  the  map,  they  put 
on  the  names  of  the  Great  Lakes.  They  marked 
Niagara  Falls  very  clearly. 

“Some  of  the  big  cities  are  on  the  Great  Lakes,” 
said  Steven.  “They  must  have  been  trading  posts, 
too.” 

“Some  of  them  are  very  old  trading  posts,”  said 
Miss  Park.  “You  will  study  about  them  some  day.” 
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Then  they  saw  that  the  St.  Lawrence  River  runs 
from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  They 
saw  that  for  about  a  hundred  miles  it  separates  the 
United  States  from  Canada.  Then  they  saw  that  the 
Rio  Grande  River  separates  the  United  States  from 
Mexico.  They  put  arrows  on  all  these  rivers  to  show 
the  direction  of  the  flow  of  the  water. 

Then  they  added  the  names  of  the  oceans  and 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  their  map. 

''Can  you  go  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco 
by  water?”  asked  Mary. 

The  children  looked  to  see.  No  rivers  ran  all  the 
way  across  the  country. 

"The  Panama  Canal  is  southeast  of  Mexico,”  said 

John.  "iVe  heard  my  uncle  talk  about  it.” 

* 

They  turned  to  the  map  of  North  America.  They 
found  the  Panama  Canal.  John  showed  how  a  boat 
could  go  all  the  way  from  New  York  to  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  and  even  north  to  Portland,  Oregon. 

"It  could  go  to  Alaska,”  said  Marie.  "John  and 
Bob  went  from  Seattle  to  Unalakleet.” 

Then  they  located  many  places  in  our  country 
which  could  be  reached  by  water.  They  even  took 
the  world  map  to  see  what  countries  could  be 
reached  across  the  seas. 

This  committee  prepared  a  report  on  the  first 
steamboat. 
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The  principal  airways  around  the  world 


The  Airways  in  the  United  States 

Steve’s  committee  made  an  airport.  They  used 
a  large  table  for  the  field.  They  laid  out  the  run¬ 
ways.  They  made  the  station  and  the  hangars  of 
cardboard. 

'It  isn’t  real,”  said  Steve,  "but  it  will  help  us 
understand.”  They  put  in  the  tower  and  the  lights. 

Then  one  of  the  members  filled  in  a  map  to  show 
where  the  big  airports  are.  He  found  that  many  of 
them  are  at  the  same  cities  where  the  railroads  are. 
He  marked  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  New  York,  Miami, 
Boston,  New  Orleans,  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco, 
Detroit,  and  Seattle. 

"May  I  have  a  map  of  North  America,  too?”  he 
asked  Miss  Park.  Then  he  put  in  Unalakleet.  "It 


is  not  big,”  he  said.  “But  it  is  important  to  us  because 
we  know  about  it.”  He  put  in  Fairbanks,  Mexico 
City,  and  Panama. 

Ellen  took  a  world  map  which  they  had.  She 
wanted  to  put  the  airports  of  the  world  on  it.  Miss 
Park  began  to  help  Ellen  locate  some  of  the  big  cities 
of  the  world  on  the  map.  Ellen  wrote  in  her  neat 


manuscript— 

Tokyo 

London 

Los  Angeles 

Manila 

New  York 

San  Francisco 

Singapore 

Miami 

Seattle 

Calcutta 

Natal 

Chicago 

Bombay 

Rio  de  Janeiro 

New  Orleans 

Cairo 

Buenos  Aires 

Paris 

Lisbon 

Lima 

Sydney 

Steve  s  committee  built  an 


“Airports  are  not  always  at  big  cities,”  said  Joe. 
“There  is  an  airport  at  Point  Barrow,  Alaska.  That’s 
not  a  big  city.” 

“There  are  airports  at  many  other  places,”  said 
Steve.  “There  are  some  on  islands  in  the  sea  so  that 
pilots  can  bring  planes  down  to  fuel  or  to  land  when 
it  is  necessary.  There  are  some  airports  near  far¬ 
away  places  where  Americans  and  others  are  explor¬ 
ing.”  He  showed  where  some  of  these  airports  are. 

“Does  air  service  help  very  many  people?”  asked 
Mary.  “Most  people  don’t  have  airplanes.” 

“That  is  true,”  said  Steve.  “But  airplanes  are 
being  used  more  and  more.  Much  mail  is  carried 
in  airplanes  now.  When  people  are  in  a  hurry,  air¬ 
planes  save  time.  Very  sick  people  are  sometimes 
rushed  to  hospitals  in  airplanes.  Sometimes  medi¬ 
cines  are  rushed  to  sick  people.” 

“Some  planes  carry  precious  cargo,”  said  Bob. 

“What’s  that?”  asked  Bill. 

“It  might  be  a  secret  message,  or  a  map,  or  gold, 
or  blood  plasma,  or  other  important  things.” 

“Planes  also  carry  freight,”  said  Miss  Park.  “You 
may  send  any  package  by  air  if  it  does  not  weigh 
too  much.” 

“And  if  you  have  enough  money.  It  costs  more 
to  send  mail  and  packages  by  air.”  It  was  Bill  again. 

This  committee  prepared  to  report  on  the  first 
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airplane.  Steve  explained  clearly  how  airplanes  fly. 

Sending  News  over  the  United  States 

Bilhs  committee  worked  hard.  They  had  fun, 
too.  Bill  brought  in  some  tin  cans  and  string.  They 
punched  a  hole  in  the  bottom  of  each  can,  and  pulled 
the  string  through  the  hole  from  one  can  to  the  other. 
They  knotted  the  string  so  it  would  not  come  out. 
Then  a  child  took  each  can.  They  walked  apart 
until  the  string  stretched  tightly.  Then  they  whis¬ 
pered  into  the  cans.  The  messages  carried! 

'It  is  a  telephone,”  said  Bill.  "But  in  this  tele¬ 
phone  the  message  goes  over  a  string.  In  a  real 
telephone,  the  message  goes  over  a  wire.  It  is  carried 
by  electricity  and  it  goes  long  distances.” 


‘‘How  long  have  we  had  telephones?”  asked  Ann. 

“They  were  invented  by  Alexander  Graham  Bell 
about  1875.” 

“That  isn’t  even  a  hundred  years,”  said  Bob. 

“My  grandfather  is  ninety.  He  can  remember 
when  the  telephone  was  invented.” 

“How  did  people  send  messages  before  that?” 
asked  Ellen. 

“Runners  carried  messages.  Some  horseback 
riders  carried  messages.  Later,  trains  carried  mail.” 

“I  read,”  said  Jean,  “that  mail  was  carried  from 
Missouri  to  California  by  riders  on  horseback.  They 
called  this  way  of  carrying  mail  the  Pony  Express. 
It  was  used  by  the  United  States  Post  Office.  Mail 
was  carried  that  way  only  about  sixteen  months. 
Telegraph  lines  had  been  built  and  the  Pony  Express 
•  was  no  longer  needed.” 

“Nearly  everyone  has  a  telephone  today,”  said 
Ann.  “Telephones  help  us  do  many  things.  Mother 
often  says  she  wouldn’t  know  how  to  keep  house 
without  one.” 

“There  are  ways  of  talking  to  people  in  other 
countries,  too,”  said  Bill.  “Before  Mr.  Bell  invented 
the  telephone,  Robert  Morse  invented  the  telegraph. 
Messages  are  sent  over  wires  by  using  little  sounds. 
The  short  sounds  are  called  dots  and  the  long  ones, 
dashes.  The  person  who  gets  the  message  can  tell 
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what  the  sounds  mean.  It  is  like  this/’  and  John 
tapped  several  long  and  short  sounds  with  his  finger. 

Wires  in  cables  under  the  ocean  carry  messages 
to  countries  all  over  the  world.” 

'‘There  is  another  way  to  talk  to  people  every¬ 
where,”  said  George.  "It  is  by  radio.  ” 

"Radio  takes  the  message  very  quickly.  Radio 
messages  go  without  wires.  It  is  as  though  the 
speaker  were  right  in  the  room,”  said  Bill.  "There 
are  radio  stations  in  most  cities  now.” 

Bill  showed  them  a  map  his  committee  had  made. 
So  many  radio  stations  were  marked  that  it  would 
be  hard  to  count  them  all. 

"It  is  easy  today  to  know  where  people  are,  and 
what  they  are  doing,”  said  Bill.  "I  agree  that  'wheels, 
wings,  and  wires  bind  communities  together.’  I  am 
glad  Jack  brought  that  idea  to  us.” 

Cora  showed  a  poster.  The  names  of  many  news¬ 
papers  were  printed  on  it.  "I  went  to  the  library,” 
Cora  said.  "Miss  Murray  helped  me  get  the  names. 
She  says  thousands  of  newspapers  are  printed  every 
day  all  over  the  world.” 

Two  other  members  of  Bill’s  committee  showed 
posters.  Names  of  books  and  magazines  were  on 
them.  "News  spreads  quickly  now,”  Dick  said. 
"Ideas  do,  too.  There  are  many  ways  of  telling  peo¬ 
ple  what  you  are  thinking.” 
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Bill  came  in  again.  He  had  a  box.  There  was  a 
peephole  in  it.  “Look  into  it,”  he  said  to  Charles. 

Charles  looked  into  the  hole.  Bill  unwound  a 
roll  of  pictures  that  the  committee  had  made,  and 
Charles  saw  a  story.  “It  is  like  a  movie,”  he  said. 

“Movies  carry  news  and  ideas,”  Bill  said.  “That 
is  one  of  the  best  ways  I  know.” 

The  children  agreed.  “I  guess  youdl  keep  up  with 
the  news.  Bill,”  they  said. 

“I  am  going  to  be  a  news  reporter,”  said  Bill. 
“And  I  am  going  to  be  a  good  one.  Miss  Park  says 
my  committee  may  make  a  newspaper  for  our  school. 
We  are  beginning  tomorrow.” 

This  committee  completed  a  movie  telling  the 
story  of  communication.  It  showed  how  the  tele¬ 
phone,  the  radio,  and  television  were  invented. 

THE  WORLD  IS  ONE  COMMUNITY 

The  next  day,  Janet  was  looking  at  the  maps  the 
children  had  made.  “There  are  many  things  which 
tie  one  community  to  other  communities,  aren’t 
there,  Miss  Park?” 

“There  are  rivers,  and  roads,  and  airplanes.” 

“My  father  said  a  strange  thing,”  said  Janet.  “He 
said,  ‘We  are  all  people.  ThatTs  the  strongest  con¬ 
nection  of  all.’  What  did  he  mean?” 
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‘It  is  a  deep  thought,  Janet,  and  a  good  one.  It 
means  this: 

Wherever  you  are  in  the  world. 

No  matter  who  you  are  in  the  world. 

You  must  have  the  things  you  need: 

A  home  where  your  family  can  be, 
Friends  to  talk  to. 

Food  to  keep  the  body  strong. 

Clothing  to  keep  the  body  warm. 

Work  to  make  you  of  use  to  the  world. 
Play  tp’make  your  heart  more  gay. 


‘'One  Community— One  Nation— One  World" 

''When  we  hear  of  people  who  do  not  have  these 
things,  no  matter  how  far  away  these  people  may 
be,  our  hearts  go  out  to  them. 

We  feel  sorry 
And  we  try  to  help. 
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“People  everywhere  all  over  the  world  feel  the 
same. 

They  laugh, 

They  cry, 

They  hurt. 

They  are  afraid, 

They  are  brave. 

They  are  sad. 

They  are  happy. 

“Since  we  all  feel  alike,  we  know  how  to  help 
each  other.  It  is  helping  each  other  that  makes  us 
One  Community— One  Nation— One  World."' 


LEARNING  BY  DOING 


Things  to  Do 

1.  Read  to  find  the  speeial  reports  that  were  made  by 
the  committees.  Ask  for  volunteers  from  your  class 
to  give  the  reports  that  these  boys  and  girls  might 
have  given. 

2.  Make  some  large  pictures  showing— 

How  people  in  the  country  help  other  people. 

How  people  in  the  city  help  other  people. 

How  transportation  helps  people  to  help  each  other. 
How  communication  helps  people  to  help  each  other. 

3.  Plan  how  the  children  in  your  room  can  help  some 
children  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  The  Junior  Red 
Gross  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  will  give  you  some  sug¬ 
gestions. 

4.  Plan  and  give  short  talks  in  other  rooms  in  your 
school  to  interest  all  the  pupils  in  helping  children 
in  other  countries. 


Guess  My  Word 

Tell  what  each  word  means  without  using  the  word. 
Ask  a  classmate  to  guess  the  word.  Here  is  an  example; 

‘It  is  a  load  that  a  plane  carries.”  (Answer;  “Cargo.”) 
Several  definitions  may  be  given  for  each  word. 


attendant 

cargo 

communication 

hangar 


invented 
river  system 
transcontinental 
transportation 
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Thoughts  to  Talk  About 

1.  Everyone  needs  help  from  other  people. 

2.  Everyone  should  give  help  to  other  people. 

3.  Communities  that  are  far  apart  may  help  each  other. 

4.  People  in  the  United  States  should  help  every  com¬ 
munity  to  be  a  good  community. 

5.  Every  community  should  help  every  person  be  a 
good  community  member. 

6.  Girls  and  boys  must  learn  to  be  good  world  citizens. 

GOOD  BOOKS  TO  READ 

Air  Workers  Today,  by  Alice  Keliher.  New  York:  Harper 
and  Brothers,  1942.  It  is  difficult  but  full  of  information. 
All  About  Us,  by  Eva  Knox  Evans.  New  York:  Capital  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  1947.  It  is  very  easy,  and  it  is  differ¬ 
ent. 

Sky  Highways,  by  Annstrong  Sperry.  Boston:  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company,  1945.  It  is  not  hard,  and  is  very  inter¬ 
esting. 

Story  Pictures  of  Transportation  and  Communication,  by 
John  Y.  Beaty.  Chicago:  Beckley-Cardy  Company, 
1939.  Easy  to  read  and  interesting. 

The  Story  Book  of  Wheels,  by  Maud  and  Miska  Petersham. 
Philadelphia:  John  C.  Winston  Company,  1935.  It  is  not 
very  hard,  and  has  beautiful  pictures. 

The  Story  of  the  Mississippi,  by  McClintock  Marshall.  New 
York:  Harper  and  Brothers,  1941.  It  is  not  hard,  and  is 
beautiful. 
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A- 

air,  7,  12,  161 

airplanes,  1,  69,  80,  106,  231- 
232,  240,  241,  272-273,  279 
airports,  272-273,  294-296 
airways,  294-296;  map,  293 
Alaska,  map,  199 
belongs  to  U.  S.,  197 
location,  197 

kind  of  country,  197,  200,  209, 
240 

animals  in,  197,  212-213,  215, 
230,  233 
size,  197-198 

people,  198,  200,  209-210, 
231-232,  241 

seasons,  197,  200,  204-206, 
227-232,  233,  236-237 
schools,  208,  214,  231-232 
homes,  211,  214 
gardens,  213-214 
clothing,  214,  215-216,  224, 
229-230,  236 

food,  213,  215,  216,  219,  220, 
224,  230,  236 
fishing,  217-220 
festivals,  220-221,  224,  237 
reindeer  roundup,  222-224 
dog  teams,  227-229 
trapping,  229,  230,  233 
whale  hunting,  233-236 
seal  hunting,  237-239 
mines  in,  166,  231 
lumbering,  231 

amusements.  See  recreation. 


animals,  11,  12 

in  the  desert,  19,  21,  27,  28 
on  the  range,  41-43,  45-64,  65- 
67 

on  farms,  74,  84-85,  88-89, 
98,  101,  103,  106,  110-113, 
115,  116 

in  Alaska,  197,  212-213,  222- 
224,  227-229,  230,  233-237 
See  also  cattle,  fish,  horses, 
apple  farm 

irrigation  on,  80-81 
trimming  trees,  81 
spraying  trees,  81 
pollen,  81 

thinning  apples,  81-82 
picking  and  sorting,  82 

B 

barns,  45,  78,  110,  113 
beet  farm 
irrigation  on,  76-77 
planting  seeds,  77 
thinning  plants,  77 
cultivation  of,  77 
harvesting,  77 
blubber,  236,  237 
boats,  172-191,  209,  217,  218, 
222,  225-227,  233-235 
branding,  43,  46,  57-59 
buildings 

on  ranches,  43-46,  48,  65 
on  farms,  79-80,  82,  84-85, 
99-100,  110,  113 
trading  posts,  35-36,  247 
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in  mining  community,  153, 
154-155,  159 

in  lumber  camp,  123,  131-133 
in  fishing  community,  192 
in  Alaska,  211-212,  216,  232 
See  also  city  community, 
homes,  schools, 
buses,  69,  78,  90,  97,  114,  117 
butter,  90,  101,  110,  268 

G 

cache,  212, 216,  220 
calves,  43,  46-59,  85 
camps,  123-137,  218-220,  233 
canals,  76,  292 

cattle,  41-43,  45-64,  88-89,  110- 
112,  113 

See  also  calves,  cows,  steers, 
cheese,  90,  101,  268 
chickens,  101,  103,  112,  116 
city  community 
growth  of,  246-248,  252-253 
kinds  of  business,  248,  253, 
258-259,  263 

homes,  248,  249,  258,  259 
traffic,  252 
library,  253-254 
voting,  255,  261 
electricity,  255-258 
playgrounds,  260 
reservoir,  260-261 
schools,  261 
hospitals,  261 

workers,  248,  255,  257-259, 
261-263 

roads ,^262-263,  270 

'  'j  • 

manufacturing,  263-264 
markets,  264-269 
railroads,  270-272,  285,  287 
airports,  272-273,  294-296 
climate,  19,  73,  75,  97,  103, 
136,  142,  182,  197,  200,  209, 
227-231,  236,  240-242 
clothing,  10,  11,  12,  13 
of  Navahos,  28,  36 


of  ranch  people,  47,  59,  62 
of  lumberjacks,  133 
rayon,  143 
of  miners,  157 
of  fishermen,  175 
of  Eskimos,  214, '215-216,  224, 
229-230,  236 

coal  mining  community,  14 

kinds  of  mines,  147-150 
miners  and  families,  151-158, 
160,  167 
homes,  153 

steel  mills,  153,  154-155 
railroads,  154,  158-159,  161 
miners’  lamps,  157-158 
sorting  coal,  159 
shipping  coal,  158-160,  161 
tools,  160 

how  coal  is  mined,  160-161 
safety,  161 

uses  of  coal,  162-163,  258-259 
products,  163 

how  coal  was  made,  163-165 
kinds  of  coal,  164-165 
location,  165-166 
combine,  98-99,  100 
communication.  See  mail, 
movies,  news,  radio,  tele¬ 
graph,  telephone, 
communities,  meaning  of,  5 
See  Table  of  Contents, 
corn,  20,  25,  64,  88-89,  112-113, 
116 

corrals,  56,  57,  65,  223 
cotton  farm 

land  rented,  102-103,  106-107 
animals,  103 
other  crops,  103 
climate  needed,  103 
cotton  planted,  103 
cultivation,  103 
cotton  picked,  103-106 
dangers  to,  106 
products,  107 
location,  107 
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cotton  gin,  105 
cowboys,  41-46,  55-64,  68 
cows,  45,  85,  88-89,  101,  110- 
112 

cream,  90,  101,  110 
crops,  20,  25,  45,  64,  77,  82,  88- 
89,  93,  97-101,  103,  106,  112- 
113,  114,  116,  264 

D 

dairy  farm 

animals,  84-85,  88-89 
milking,  88 
crops,  88,  89 
milk  sent  to  city,  89-90 
dams,  41,  43,  76,  257,  290 
daylight  and  darkness,  200- 
201 , 204-206, 209,229,231, 239 
desert 

19-37,  75,  80,  290 
desert  community 
desert  plants,  19,  20,  25-27 
homes,  19-23 
rainfall,  19 
animals,  19,  27,  28 
food,  22,  24,  25,  33,  34,  36 
irrigation,  25-26,  36 
rug  weaving,  26-27 
the  sing,  27,  33-34 
trading  post,  35-36 
Indians’ clothing,  27-28,  35-36 
ditches,  25-26,  36,  76-77,  81 
dog  teams,  212-213,  217,  227- 
229,  233,  235,  241 
dories,  188-189,  209,  217 
dry  lands,  19-20,  25,  41,  75-77, 
80,  290 

drying  racks,  218,  219,  224 

E 

earth,  201,  204-206 
eggs,  101,  116,  265 
electricity,  43-44,  255-258,  297 
equator,  200-201 


Eskimos,  198,  200,  209-242; 
map,  241 

F 

factories,  67,  77-78,  115,  116- 
117,  186,  248,  258,  289 
Fairbanks,  231-232 
farms 

sugar  beet  farm,  75-78 
apple  farm,  79-83 
dairy  farm,  84-91. 
truck  farm,  92-95 
wheat  farm,  97-101 
cotton  farm,  102-107 
general  farm,  109-115 
part-time  farm,  115-117 
festivals.  See  recreation, 
fish,  173,  188,  218-219,  240 
fishing  community 
boats,  172-191 
kinds  of  fish,  173,  188 
dragging,  173-174 
clothing,  175 

nets,  174,  176,  177,  180-183, 
188-189 

cleaning  fish,  181,  183-184 
dangers  of,  182,  187,  188 
unloading,  weighing  fish,  185 
markets,  185 
repairing  boats,  187-188 
seining,  188-189 
trawling,  189-190 
shipping  fish,  191,  192 
products,  181,  186,  191-192 
workers,  192 
location,  193 
food,  5,  10,  12 
of  Navahos,  22,  25,  33,  34-35 
nuts,  36,  143 

for  animals,  64,  78,  88-89, 
107,  113,  213,  215,  219 
for  plants,  73-74,  181,  186 
fruits,  79-83,  89,  219,  264 
canned,  68,  89 
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frozen,  68,  89,  95,  191 
of  lumberjacks,  133-134 
of  miners,  154 
fish,  171,  172,  193 
of  fishermen,  185,  191 
of  Alaskans,  212,  216,  219, 
220,  224,  230,  236,  239 
See  also  farms,  gardens, 
milk,  vegetables, 
forest  community 

uses  of  trees,  123,  141-143 
where  trees  grow,  123,  140- 
141 

lumber  camps,  123-137 
workers,  124-125,  133-140 
buildings,  131-133 
cutting  trees,  135 
moving  logs,  136 
saving  forests,  138-139 
location  in  United  States,  141 
products  from  trees,  141-143 
kinds  of  trees,  141,  143 
4-H  club,  85 

fruits,  79-83,  89,  219,  264 
furs,  215-216,  229-230,  233,  236 

G 

gardens 

in  the  desert,  20,  25-26 
on  farms,  78,  80,  89,  103,  116 
in  Alaska,  197,219,213-214 
gas,  153,  155,  161,  163 
general  farm 
buildings,  110 
animals,  110,  112,  113,  114 
cattle  auctions,  110-112 
crops,  112-113 
location,  115 
globe,  200-201,  204-206 
grazing,  19,  41, 43, 46, 48, 65 
Greenland,  241-242 

H 

harpoons,  229,  234,  235 
hay,  65,  78,  88,  112-113,  116 


highways,  map,  281 .  See  roads, 
hogans,  21,  22-23,  33 
hogs,  110,  112.  See  also  pigs, 
homes  and  houses,  10,  12,  13 
in  the  desert,  19,  21 
on  the  range,  43-44,  66 
on  farms,  78,  79,  82,  92,  97, 
103,  no,  112 
long  ago,  123 
in  the  forest,  131-133 
of  miners,  153 

in  Alaska,  211,  212,  214,  232, 
241 

in  city,  248,  249,  258,  259 
horses,  28,  41,  48-58,  62,  88, 
98,  112,  129,  136 
hunting,  233-236,  236-239,  240 

I 

Indians,  19-37,  62,  123,  198, 
231 

insects,  81,  99, 106,  219 
irrigation,  25-26,  41,  74,  75-77, 
80-81,  290-291 

J 

jewelry,  28,  36,  163 
Juneau,  232 

K 

kayaks,  217,  225-227,  229 

L 

lambs,  65-66 
Lapland,  197,  242 
libraries,  232,  253-254,  262 
logging,  125,  130,  134-137,  231 
logs,  123,  135-137 
lumber,  10,*  43,  123-125,  259 
lumberjacks,  124-125,  132-137 

M 

machines,  44,  68,  77,  80,  82, 
84-85,  88,  93,  98-99,  103,  105, 
112,  113,  137,  147,  174,  180- 
181,  187,  192 
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mackerel,  173,  188-189 
mail,  44,  68-69,  209,  211,  254, 
296,  298 

maple  sugar,  142 
maps,  279-285,  289-295 
Alaska,  199 
Eskimo  lands,  241 
See  also  United  States, 
markets,  94,  185,  252,  253, 
264-269 

Matanuska,  231 
meat.  See  cattle,  farms,  mar¬ 
kets. 

milk,  49,  89-90,  101,  110,  113, 
116,  264 
mills 
flour,  100 
sawmills,  136 
steel,  153,  154-155 
minerals,  147-150,  157-166,  231 
mining,  14 
coal,  147-167 
gold,  231 

mountains,  19,  75-76,  80,  140- 
141,  197,  200,  286-287,  289, 
290 

movies,  276,  279,  300 

N 

Nalukataktut,  221,  224 
Navahos,  19-37 

.  nets,  174,  176,  177,  180-183, 
188-189,  217,  218 
news,  11,  297-299,  300 
North  America,  193,  201,  206; 
map,  199 

O 

oats,  47,  88,  112-n3 
oceans,  218,  242,  289,  290,  292 
oil,  241,  259 
orchards,  80,  81,  82,  89 

P 

paint,  142-143,  191-192 
parkees,  215,  224,  229-230 


part-time  farm 

kind  of  land,  115 
crops,  116 
animals,  116 

pigs,  88,  112,  113,  114,  116 
plants 

in  the  desert,  19-20,  25,  27 
for  medicines,  25 
in  grasslands,  41 
needs  of,  73-74,  181,  186 
on  beet  farm,  77 
cultivation  of,  77 
harvested,  77 
diseases  of,  78 
on  truck  farm,  93 
made  coal,  164-165 
See  also  crops,  gardens. 
Point  Barrow,  241,  296 
Pony  Express,  298 
post  office,  254,  298 
potatoes,  112-113,  116 
poultry,  101,  103,  112,  116, 
267-268,  269 

power,  42,  257,  289,  290 
purse  seine,  188-189 

R 

radio,  44,  78,  92,  97,  182,  183, 
185,  188,  192,  232-233,  273 
railroads,  63,  67,  69,  100,  137, 
154,  158-159,  270-272,  285- 
288,  map,  285 

rain,  73-74,  75,  80-81,  97,  103 
ranches,  map,  68 

cowboys,  41-46,  55-64,  68 
cattle,  41-43,  45-58,  62-64 
buildings,  43-46,  48,  53,  65 
roping,  49,  52-53 
branding,  43,  46,  57-59 
schools,  54,  69 
roundups,  54-57,  63-64 
rodeo,  59-62 
sheep, 65-67 
location,  68 
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recreation,  12,  34,  62,  68,  78, 
90-91,  94,  97,  103,  156,  185, 
219,  220-221,  237,  260 
reindeer,  197,  213,  215-216, 
222-224 

rivers,  77,  193,  218-220,  247, 
248,  257,  286-287,  289-292; 
map,  291 

roads,  131,  136,  262-263,  270, 
280-281,  284;  map,  281 
rodeo,  59-62 
roundups 
calves,  54-56 
beef  cattle,  63 
reindeer,  222-224 
rye,  100-101 

S 

safety 

in  mines,  161-162 
in  cities,  262 

salmon,  197,  217-220,  240 
schools,  54,  69,  78,  90,  97,  114, 
117,  176,  208,  214,  231-233, 
253,  261 

seals,  197,  209,  237-239 
seasons,  91,  101,  113,  197, 
200,  205-206,  227-232,  233, 
236-237 

seeds,  77,  78,  94,  103,  105,  107, 
113,  143 
sheep 

in  the  desert,  19,  21,  27 
wool,  26-27 

on  the  range,  41,  65-67 
on  farms,  112 
silos,  78,  89,  no,  113 
sing,  the,  24-25,  27,  33-35 
skins,  214,  215-216,  217,  219, 
221,  224,  225,  229-230,  233, 
238 

sleds,  136,  212-213,  227-229, 
233,  235,  238,  241 
snow,  65,  73,  76,  101,  197,  200, 
227-229 


soybeans,  112-113 
spraying,  81,  106 
spring,  233,  236-237 
steel,  154-155 
steers,  62,  63,  268 
stockyard,  63-64 
stores,  68,  114,  192,  248,  253, 
258 

streams,  20,  25,  218,  240,  289 
suburb,  252 

summer,  91,  197,  200,  206 
sunshine,  19,  73,  81,  103,  104, 
164-165,  201,  204-206 

T 

taxes,  107,  261-263 
telegraph,  232,  298-299 
telephone,  44,  113,  162,  232, 
276,  297-298 
tents,  66,  217,  233-234 
tipple,  159 

tools,  11,  12,  68,  93,  135,  160, 
181,  192,  214,  229,  234,  235, 
237,  238 

tractors,  44,  93,  98,  137 
trading,  216,  220,  236,  246-248 
trading  posts,  35-36,  247-248, 
291 

traffic,  252,  262-263 
trains.  See  railroads, 
transportation.  See  airplanes, 
airports,  airways,  boats, 
buses,  canals,  oceans,  rail¬ 
roads,  rivers,  roads,  sleds, 
trains,  trucks, 
trapping,  229,  230,  233 
travel,  11,  12 
See  transportation, 
trawlers,  189-190 
trees,  79-83,  89,  123-125,  130- 
131,  134-143,  231 
trout,  197,  240 
truck  farm 
crops,  93,  95 
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machines,  93 
tools,  93 
weeding,  93,  94 
harvesting,  94 
soil  needed,  95 
location,  95 

trucks,  67,  77,  82-83,  89-90,  92, 
93,  98,  99,  106,  137 
tunnels,  158,  161,  286-287 

U 

umiaks,  233-235 
Unalakleet,  198,  200,  205-206, 
208-233,  236-239 
Unimak  Pass,  208 
United  States,  maps,  8-9,  199 
ranches,  68 
range  lands,  map,  68 
wheat  farms,  101 
cotfon  farms,  107 
farm  lands,  map,  107 
general  farms,  115 
forests,  140-141;  map,  141 
coal  fields,  165-166;  map,  165 
fishing,  193 

transcontinental  highways, 
270,  280-281,  284-285;  map, 
281 

railroads,  285-288;  map,  285 
waterways,  289-292;  map,  291 
airways,  294-296;  map,  293 
United  States  Government 
builds  dams,  77 
protects  forests,  140 
studying  mines,  162 
studying  Alaska,  241 

V 

vegetables,  25,  78,  80,  89, 
93-95,  103,  112-113,  116,  154, 
213-214,  264-265 
voting,  255,  261 


W 

water,  12,  19-20,  25-26,  43,  48, 
59,  73-74,  123,  143,  176,  257, 
260-261.  See  also  irrigation, 
rain,  snow, 
waterways,  289-292 
See  also  rivers,  oceans, 
streams. 

weather  reports,  182,  232 
weaving,  26-27 
whales,  197,  233-237 
wharf,  175,  184 
wheat,  97-101,  1*12-113 
wheat  farm 

climate  needed,  97 
machines,  98-99 
harvesting,  98-99 
dangers  to  wheat,  99 
grain  stored,  99-100 
flour  made,  100 
animals,  101 
seasons,  101 
location,  101 
whiting,  173,  188 
windmills,  43,  53,  65 
winter,  45,  91,  200,  206,  227- 
232,  233 

wires,  255-258,  297-299 
wood,  112,  123,  132-133,  141 
See  also  lumber, 
wood  pulp,  143 
wool,  27,  36,  67 

workers,  5-6,  12-14,  34,  36,  98- 
99,  124-125,  133-140,  167, 
184,  192,  211,  215,  217,  218- 
220,  224,  229-236,  248,  255, 
257-259,  261-263,  '264,  267- 
269,  272-273,  286-287 

Y 

yarn,  27,  67 
yearlings,  56-57,  63-64 
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Building  our  communities 
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